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•* C'est tot qui dors dans l' ombre, 5 sacre Souveitir." 



If we could have rcmembnnce now 

And ice, u in the days to come 

We fball, what'i venturous in these houn : 

The swift, intangible romance of fields at home, 

The gleams of sun, the showers. 

Our workaday contentments, or our powers 

To fm still forward through the uncharted haie 

Of present days. 

For, looking back when yean shall flow 
Upon this olden day that's now, 
We'll nee, romantic in dimn'd hours, 
ThcK memories of ours. 
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PART FIRST 



THE QUARRY AND THE BEACH 
CHAPTER I 

TO yesterday and to to-day I say my polite " vaya usifd fon 
Oios." What arc these days to mc? Bui that far-off 
day of niy romance, wiicn from between the blue and 
while bales in Don Ramon's darkened storeroom, at Kingston. 1 
$aw the door open heiorc the figure of an old man with the tired, 
long, white face, that day I am not likely to forget. 1 remember 
the chilly smell of the t>pical West Indian store, the indescribable 
stnell of damp gloom, of Ukos, of pimento, of olive oil, of new 
sugar, of new rum; the glassy double sheen of Ramon's great 
cles, the picnring eyes In the mahogany face, while (he tap, 
'up of a cane on the flap went on behind the inner door; 
the dick of the latch; the stream of light. The door, petulantly 
thrust inwards, struck against some barrels. I remember the 
rattling of the bolts on that door, and the tall figure that appeared 
Itbert, snuflbox in hand. In that land of white clnthes. that prr- 
isc, ancient, Castiiian in black was something to remember. The 
^lack cane that had made tlie tap, tap, tap dangled by a silken 
Bid from the hand whose delicate blue-veined, wrinkled wrist 
ran back into a foam of lawn ruffles. The other hand paused in 
the act of conveying a pinch of snuS? to the nostrils of the hooked 
that had, on the skin stretched tight over the bridge, the 
nlish of old ivory ; the elbow pressing the black cocked hat against 
one bent, the other bowing a little back — this 
1 Seraphina's father. 
Havmg imperiously thrust the door of the inner room open, he 
lained immovable, with no intention of entering, and called in 
harsh, a^rd voice: "Sciior Ramon! Seiior Ramon t" and then 
" Seraphina — Seraphina I " turning his head huk. 
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ROMANCE 

for the first rime I saw Srraphina, looking over her 
's shoulder. 1 remember her face of that day ; her eyes were 
ay — the gray of black, not of blue. For a moment they looked ine 
raiclit in the face, reflectively, unconcerned, and then traveled to 
le spectacles of old Ramon. 

This glance — remember I was >*oung on that day— had been 
enough to set me Mondering what they were tliinking of roe ; what 
they could have seen of rac. 

' But there he is — your Serior Ramon," she said to her father, 
if she were chiding him for a petulance in calling; "your 
ight is not very good, my poor little father — there he is, your 
on." 
The warm reflection of the light behind her, gilding the curve 
of her face from ear to chfr. lost itself in the shadow's of black lace 
falling from dark hair that was not quite black. She spoke as tf 
the words clung to her lips ; as if she had to put them forth deli- 
cately for fear of damaging the frail thij us- She raised her long 
hand to a white flower that clung above her car like the pen of a 
clerk, and disappeared. Ramon hurried with a stiffness of immense 
rejpcct towards the ancient grandee. The door swung to. 

I remained alone. The blue bales and the white, and the great 
d oil jar? loomed in the dim light filtering through the jalousies 
t of the blinding sunlight of Jamaica. A moment after, the 
door opened once more and a young man came out to me; (all, 
slitti, with very bright, very large black eyes aglow in an absolute 
llor of face. That was Carlos Ricgja 




W- 



Well, that is my yesterday of romance, for the many things that 
have passed between those times and now have become dim or have 
gone out of my mind. And ray day before yesterday was the day 
which I, at twent>--tvvo. stood looking at mj-self in the tall glass, 
tie day on which I left mv home in Kent and went, as chance 
willed it, out to sea with Carlos Riegri. 
^^ That day my cousin R<X)ksby had become engaged lo my sister 
^HTeronica, and 1 had a fit of jealous misery, I was rawboned, 
^Hrith fair hair, I had a good skin. Tanned hy the weather, good 
^Beeth. and broM'n eyes. [ had nnt had a very happy life, and 1 had 
' lived shut in on myself, thinking of the wide world bevond my 
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reach, chat seemed tu liulj uut inJiriile possibilities of romance, of 
adventure, oi love, perhaps, and stores oi gold, In the taiiiily my 
motltcr ci>unted ; my fattier did not. Slie was die daughter of a 
Scottish earl who had ruined himsclt again and again. He had 
been an inventor, a prujectur, and my mother had been a poor 
beaut)-, brought up on the tann \ve still lived on — the last rag 
of land that lind remaineil to her father. Then she had married 
a good man in his u ay ; a good enough catch ; moiicrately well oil, 
very amiable, easily influenced, a dilettante, and a bit of a dreamer, 
too. He had taken her into the swim of the Regency, and his 
pur»e had not held out. So my mother, asserting herself, had in- 
tfd upon a return to our farm, wliich had been her dowry. The 
tcrnatlve would have been a shabby, ignominious life at Calais, 
in the shadow of Brummel and such. 

My father used to sit all day by the fire, inscribing " ideas " 
«'cry now and then in a pocket-book. I think he was writing 
an epic poem, and I think he was happy in an ineffectual way. 
' He had thin red hair, untidy for want of a valet, a shining, deli- 
oilc, hooked nose, narrow-lidded blue eyes, and a face with the 
color and texture of a white-heart cherry. He used to spend his 
day* ta a hooded chair. My mother managed everything, leading 
an out-of-door life which gave her face the color of a wrinkled 
pippin. It was the face of a Roman mother, tight-lipped, bruwn- 
cjrd, and fierce. You may understand the kind of woman she was 
from the kind of hands she et:iploycd twi the farm. They were 
■nugglers and night-malefactors to a man — and she liked that. 
TIk decent, slorvc-witted, gently devious type of rustic could not 
r ' r her. The neighbors round declared that the I,ady 

N lip's farm was a hotbed of disorder. I expect it was, too; 

three of our men were hung up at Canterbury on one day — for 
horse-stealing and arson. . . . Anyhow, that was my mother. 
As for cnc. 1 was under her, and, since I had my aspirations, I had 
a rather bitter chitJhr.od. And 1 had others to contrast myself 
witlu P'tmt there w:L<i Rooksby ; a pleasant, well-spoken, amiable 
young *«iuire of the immediate neighborhtwd ; youns Sir Ralph, a 
n - - -i:Iar with all sorts, and in love with my sister Veronica 
I , diyi, Veronica was very beautiful, and very gentle, 

and very kind ; tall, tlim, with sloping white shoulders and long 
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6 ROMANCE 

U'hitc arms, hair the color of amber, and startled blue ryes — a \ 
mate for Rooksby, Rooksby had foreign relations, too. The undc 
from whom he inherited the Priory had married a Riego, a Cas- 
tiiian, during the Peninsular war. He had been a prisoner at the 
time — he had died in Spain, I thinL When Ralph made the grand 
tour, he had made the acquaintance of his Spanish relations ; he 
used to talk about them, the Riegos, and Veronica used to talk of 
what he said of them until they came to stand for Romance, the 
Toinancc of the outer world, to me. One day, a little before Ralph 
and Veronica became engaged, these Spaniards descended out of 
the blue. It was Romance suddenly dangled right before my eyes. 
It was Romance; you have no idea what it meant to me to talk to 
Carlos Riego. 

Rooksby was kind enough. He had me over to the Priory, 
where I made the acquaintance of the two maiden ladies, his 
second cousins, wlio kept house for him. Yes, Ralph was kind; 
but I rather hated him for it, and was a Little glad when he. too, 
had to suflfcr some of ifie pangs of jealousy — ^jealousy of Carlos 
Riego. 

Carlos was dark, and of a grace to set Ralph as much in the 
shade as Ralph himself set me; and Carlos had seen a deal more 
of the world than Ralph. He had a foreign sense of humor that 
made him forever ready to sacrifice his personal dignity. It made 
Veronica laugh, and even drew a grim smile from my mother; but 
it gave Ralph bad moments. How he came into these parts was a 
little of a mysteri'. When Ralph was displeased with this Spanish 
connection he used to swear that Carlos had cut a throat or taken 
a purse. At other times he used to say that it was a political 
roaner. In fine, Carlos had the hospitality of the Prior)-, and the 
title of Count- — when he chose to use it. He brought with him a 
short, pursy, bearded companion, half friend, half servant, who said 
he had served in Napoleon's Spanish contingent, and had a way 
of striking his breast with a wooden hand (his arm had suffered 
in a cavain,' charge), and exclaiming, *' I, Tomas Castro! . . ." 
He was an Andalusian. 

For myself, the first shock of his strangeness overcome. I adored 
Carlos, and Veronica liked him, and laughed ar him, till one day 
be said good-by and rode off along the London road, followed ^ 
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his Tomis Castro. I had an Intense longing to go with him out 
into the great world diat brooded all round our foot-lulls. 

You arc to remember that 1 knew nothing whatever of that 
great world. I had never been further away from our farm than 
just to Canterbury school, to Hythe market, to Romncy market. 
Oor farm nestled down under the steep, brown downs, just beside 
the Roman road to Canterbury; Stone Street — the Street — we 
called it. Ralph's land was just on tlie other side of the Street, 
and the shepherds on the downs used to see of nights a dcatt-and- 
gone Rooksby, Sir Peter thnt was, ride upon it past the qu.-»rry 
nvith hit head under his arm. 1 don't think I believed in htm, but 
I believed in the smugglers who shared the highway with that 
horrible ghost. It is impossible for anvone nowatlays to conceive 
the cITrct these smugglers had upon life thereabouts and then. 
Tlicy were the power to which everything else deferred. They 
used to overrun the country in great bands, and brooked no inter- 
lcT«nce with their business. Not long before they had defeated 
re^Isr troops in a pitched battle on the marsh, and on the very 
day I v\-ent away I remember we couldn't do our carting because 
the iRiugglers had given us notice they would need our horses in 
the evening. They were a power in the land where there was 
Ttoiencc enough without them, God knows! Our position on that 
Street put us in the midst of it all. At dusk we shut our doors, 
pulled down our blinds, sat round the fire, and knew pteity well 
wlat vras going on outside. There would be long whistles in the 
dark, and when we found men lurking in our barns we fetj^ed 
not to tee them — it was safer so. The smuggler^^the Free 
Traders, they called themselves — were as well organixed for 
helping malefactors out of the country as for running goods in; so 
it caine about that we used to have coiners and forgers, murderers 
and French spies — all sorti of malefactors — hiding in our straw 
throughout the day, waiting for the whistle to blow from the 
StTTrt at dusk. [, born with my century, was familiar with these 
things; but my mother forbade my meddling with them. I expect 
she knew enough herself — all the resident gentry did. But Ralph 
•^though he was to some extent of the new schonl, and used to 
bowt that, if applied to, he would grant a warr:int against any 
Free Trader — never did, as a matter of fact, or not fur many years. 
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Carlos, then, Rooksby's Spanish kinsman, had come and gone, 
and I envied him his going, with his air of roysteiy, to some far-ofi 
lawless adventures — perh^yjs over there in Spain, where there were 
war and rebellion. Shortly afterwards Rooksby proposed for the 
hand of Veronica and was accepted — by iny mother, Veronica 
went about looking happy. That upset me, too. It seemed unjust 
that she would go out into the great vvrld — to Bath, to Brighton, 
should see the Prince Regent and the great fights on Hounsiow 
Heath — whilst I M-as to remain forever a farmer's boy. That 
afternoon I was upstairs, looking at the reflection of myself in the 
tall glass, wondering miserably why I seemed to be such an oaf. 

The voice of Rooksby hailed me suddenly from downstairs. 
" Hey, John — ^John Kemp; come down, I say! " 

I started away from the glass as if I had been taken in an act 
of folly. Rooksby was flicking his leg with his switch in the door* 
way. at the bottom of the narrow flight of stairs. 

He wanted to talk to me, he said, and I followed him out 
through the j-ard on to the soft road that climbs the hill to west- 
ward. The evening was falling slowly and mournfully; it was 
dark already in the folds of the somber downs. 

»We passed the comer of the orchard. 
" I know what you've got to tell me," I said. '* You're going 
to marry Veronica. Well, you've no need of my blessing. Some 
people have all the luck. Here am I . . . look at met " ^— 
Ralph walked with his head bent down. ^M 

" Confound it," I said, " I shall run away to sea! I tell you, 
I'm rotting, rotting! There! I say, Ralph, give me Carlos* 
direction. ..." I caught hold of his arm. " I'll go after him. 

iKc'd show me a little life. He said he would." 
Ralph remained lost in a kind of gloomy abstraction, while I 
■went on worrj-ing him for Carlos' address. 
" Carlos is the only soul I know outside five miles from here. 
Besides, he's friends in the Indies. That's where I want to go, 
and he could give me a cast. You remember what Tomas Castro 
said. . . ." 

Rooksby came to a sudden halt, and began furiously to switch 
^his corded icg^ 

" Curse Carlos, and hb Castro, too. They'll have me in jail 
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betwixt tbcm. Tl)«y'rc both in tny red barn, if you want their 
direction. . . ." 

He hurried on suddenly up the hill, leaving me gazing upwards 
■t him. When I cauglit him up he was swearing — as one did in 
tbote days — ^and stamping his foot in the middle of the road. 

" 1 tell you," he said violently, " it's the most accursed businc^! 
Hut Castro, with his Cuiba, is nothing but a blasted buccaneer 
. . . and Carlos is no better. They go to Liverpool for a pas- 
sage to Jamaica, and sec what comes of it I " 

It seems that on Liverpool docks, in the owUKght. hey fell in 
with an elderly hunks just returned itom West Indies, wjio asks 
the time at the door of a shipping agent. Castro pulls out a 
watch, and the old fellow jumps on it, vows it's his own, taken 
from him yew before by some picaroons on his outxvard voyage. 
Out from the agent's comes another, and swears that Castro is one 
at the self-same crew. He himself purported to be the master of 
the very ship. Afterwards — in tlie solitary dusk among the ropes 
ami bales — there had evidently been some play with knives, and it 
ended with a tlight to L/ondon, and then down to Rooksby's red 
bom, with die runners in full cry after them. 

" Think of it," Rooksby said, " and nic a justice, and . . . 
oh. it drives me wild, this hole-and-corner work ! There's a filthy 
muddle with the Free Traders — a whistle to blow after dark at 
the quarry. 'I'u-night of all nights, and me a justice . . . and 
as good u a married man 1 " 

I looked at him wonderingly in the dusk; his high coat collar 
atmow hid his face, and his hat was pressed down over his ey-a. 
Thr thing scrmed incredible to me. Here was an adventure, 
in,i I was shocked to see that Rooksby was in a pitiable state 
about it. 

■ }'.,.:. Ralph," I said, " I would help Carlos." 

',ou," he said fretfully. " You want to run your head into 
a nc* ' •' ir's what it comes to. Why, 1 may have to flee the 
tfiuii'.j). 1 licre's the red-breasts poking their noses into every 
riMagc on the Ashford road." He strode on again. A wisp of 
m»t catiK stealing down the hill. " I can't give my cousin up. He 
ODuld be smuggled out, right enough. But then 1 should have to 
^ get Kfoss («It water, too, for at least a year. Why " 
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He seemed ready to tear his hair, and then I put in my say. He 
needed a little persuasion, though, in spite of Veronica. 

1 should have to meet Carlos Riego and Castro in a little fir- 
wood above the quarT>', in half an hour's time. All I had to do 
was to whistle three bars of LiUibullero," as a signal. A con- 
nection had been already arranged with the Free Traders on tlic 
road beside the quarry, and they were coming down that night, as 
we knew well enough, both of us. They were coming in fore* 
from Canterbury way down to the Marsh. It had cost Ralph a 
pretty penny ; but, once in tJic hands of the smugglers, his cousio 
and Castro would be safe enough from the runners ; it would have 
needed a troop of horse to take them. The difficulty was that of 
late tlie smugglers themselves had become demoralized. There 
were ugly rumors of it; and there was a danger that Castro and 
Carlos, if not looked after, might end their days in some marsh- 
dyke. It was desirable that someone well known in our parts 
should see them to tlie seashore. A boat, there, was to take them 
out into the bay, where an outward-bound West Indiaman would 
pick them up. But for Ralph's fear for his neck, which had in- 
creased in value since its devotion to Veronica, he would have 
squired his cousin. As it was, he fluttered round the idea of letting 
me take his place. Finally he settled it ; and I embarked on a long 
adventure. 
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BETWEEN moonrise and sunset I was stumbling through 
the bracken of the little copse that was like a tuit of hair 
' Oft the brow of the great white quarry. It was quite dark, 
tn among the trees. 1 made the circuit of the copse, whistling 
waixly my three bars of " LiilibuUcro." Then I plunged into it. 
The bracken underfoot rustled and rustled. 1 came to a halt. A 
littie bar of light lay on the horizon in front of me, almost color- 
lesib It was crossed again and again hy the small (tr-trunks tliat 
were little more than wands. A woodpigeon rose with a sudden 
crash of sound, flapping away against the brandies. My pulse 
was dancing with delight — my heart, too. It was like a game of 
hidc-and-sicek, and yet it was life at last. Ever>thing crew silent 
again, and I begun to think 1 had missed my time. iJo\\n below 
in the plain, a great way off, a dog was barking continuously. I 
moved forward a few pates and whistled. The glow of adventure 
began to die away. 'Jhcrc was nothing at all — a little mystery of 
light on the tree-trunks. 

1 moved forward again, getting back towards the road. Against 
ibe slimmer of dead light I ihouglit I caught the outlines of a 
man's hat down among the tossing lines of the bntckea, I whis- 
pered loudly: 

" Carlos I Carlos!" 

There was a moment of hoarse whispering; a sudden gnifiE 
sound. A shaft of blazing yellow light darted from the level of the 
p- cd eyes. A man sprang at me and thrust some- 

ti iby into ray neckcloth. The ligjit continued to 

blaze into my ryes ; it moved upwards and shone on a red waistcoat 
dadied with gilt buttons. I was being arrested. . . . "In ilie 
King's name. . . ." It was a most sudden catastrophe. A hand 
was clutching my windpipe. 

" Don't you so mudi as squeak, Mr. Castro," a voice whispered 
in my ear. 

It 
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The lanthom light suddenly died out, and I heard whispers. 

t" Get him out on to the road. . . . I'll tackle the Other 
. . Darbies. . . . Mind his knife.*' 
I was like a confounded rabbit in their hands. One of thcta 
nad his fist on my collar and jerked me out upon the hard road. 
We rolled down the embankment, but he was on the top. It 
seemed an abominable episode, a piece of bad faith on the part of 
fate. I ought to have been exempt from these sordid haps, but 
the man's hot Icatherj- hand on my throat was like a foretaste of the 
other collar. And I was horribly afraid — horriblj-^-of the sort of 
mysterious potencj' of the laws that these men represented, and I 
could think of nothing to do. 

We stood in a little slanting cutting in the shadow. A watery 
light before the moon's rising slanwd downwards from the hilltop 
along the opposite bank. We stood in utter silence. 

*' If you stir a hair," my captor said coolly, " I'll squeeze the 
blood out of your throat, like a rotten orange." 

He had the calmness of one dealing with an every-day incident; 
11 yet the incident was — it should have been — tremendous. We 
^btood waiting silently for an eternity, as one waits for a hare to 
^"treak covert before the beaters. From down the long hill came 
a small sound of horses' hoofs — a sound like the beating of the 
heart, intermittent — a muffled thud on turf, and a faint clink of 
iron. It seemed to die away unheard by the runner beside mc. 
Presently there was a crackling of the short pine brandies, a rustle, 
and a hoarse whisper said from above : 
i> "Other's cleared, Thorns, Got that one safe?" 
■ " All serene." 

^m The man from above dropped down into the road, a clumsy, 
^■cloaked figure. He turned his lantern upon me, in a painful 
^yellow glare. 

" What t 'Tis the young *un," he grunted, after a raoment. 
" Read the warrant. Thorns." 

My captor began to fumble tn his pocket, pulled out a paper, 
and bent down into the light. Suddenly be paused and looked up 
at ine. 

"This aint Mr. Lillywhitc, I don't believe this aim a 

Tack Spaniard." 
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The clinks of bits and stirrup-irons came down in a waft again. 

" That be hanged for a tale, Thorns," the man with the lan- 
thom Hud sharply. " If this here aint Riego — or the otlier — 
I'U ..." 

I began to come out of my stupor. 

" My name's John Kemp," I said. 

The other grunted. " Hurry up, Thorns." 

"But, Mr. Liilywhitc," Thorns reasoned, "he don't speak like 
s Dago. Split me if he do! And we aint in a friendly country 
either, you know that. We can't afford to rile the gcntrjl " 

I plucked up courage. 

" You'll get your heads broke," I said, " if you wait much 
longer. Hark to that 1 " 

The approaching horses had turned off the turf on to the hard 
road ; the steps of first one and then another sounded out down the 
silent hill. I knew it was the Free Traders from that; fur except 
between banks they kept to the soft roadsides as if it were an article 
of faiift. The noise of houfs became that of an army. 

The runners began to consult. The shadow called Thoms was 
for bolting across country' ; but Liilywhitc was not built for speed. 
Betido he did not know the tie of the land, and believed the Free 
Xraders were mere bogeys. 

" They'll never touch us," Lillywhite grumbled. " We've 8 
warrant . . . King's name. . . ." He was flashing his Ian- 
thorn nimlenty up the hill. 

" Besides," he began again, " we've got this gallus bird. If he's 
not a Spaniard, he knows all about thcni. I heard him. Kemp he 
may be, but he spoke l^panish up there . . . and we've got some- 
thing for our trouble. He'll swing, I'll lay you a " 

Frotn far above us came a shout, then a confused noise of voices. 
The moon began to get up; above the cutting the clouds had a 
fringe of sudden silver. A horseman, cloaked and mufBed to the 
ars, trotted warily towards us. 

'* What's up ? " he hailed from a matter of ten yards. " Wliat 
an you showing that glim for? Anything wrong below? " 

Tbe runners kept silence; we heard the click of a pistol lode 

** In the king's name," Lillywhite shouted, " get oS that nag 
aad lend a hand! We've a prisoner." 
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\Vhe horseman gave an incredulous whistle, and then began 
his voice winding mournfully uphill, " Hallo! Hal- 
" An echo stoic back, "Hallo! Hallo — o— o"; then 
lumber of voices. The horse stood, drooping its head, and the 
111 turned in his saddle, " Runners," he shouted, " Bow Street 
liners! Come along, come along, boysl We'll roast 'em. 

Runners! Runners!" 
[rhe sound of heavy horses at a jolting trot came to our ears. 
We're in for it," Lillywhite grunted. " D n this county 



'horns never loosed his hold of my collar. At the steep of the 

|! the men and horses came into sight against the white sky, a 

1 fused crov^d of ominous things. 

\' Turn that lanthom offn me," the horseman said. " Don't you 
yon frighten my horse? Now, boys, get round them. . . ." 
"he great hoives formed an irregular half -circle round us; men 

Iccnded clumsily, like sacks of com. The lanthorn was seized 

li Hashed upon us ; there was a confused hubbub. I caught my 

In name. 

I" Yes, I'm Kemp , . . John Kemp," I called. " I'm tme 
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" Don't let them hang me, Jack Rangsley," I sobbed, 
know I'm no spy. Don't let 'em hang mc, Jack." 

He rode his horse up to me, and caught me by the collar. 

" Hold your tongue," he said roughly. He began to make a 
set spcerfi, anatlicmatizing runners. He moved to tic our feet, 
aod hang us by our Bngcr-nails over the quarry edge, 

A hubbub of assent and dissent went up; then the crowd be- 
csnic unanimous. Rangsley slipped from his horse. 

" Blindfold 'cm, lads," he cried, and turned me sharply round, 

" Don't struggle," he whispered in my ear; his silk handkerchief 
czme cool across my eyelids. I felt hands fumbling with a knot at 
the back of my head. " You're all right," he said again. The 
btibbub of voices ceased suddenly. " Now, lads, bring 'em along." 

A voice I knew said their watchword, " SnuS and enough,!' 
loudly, and then, "What's agate?" 

Someone else answered, " It's Rooksby, it's Sir Ralph." 

"The voice interrupted sharply, " No names, now. / don't want 
htncing." The hand left my arm; there was a pause in the mo- 
tion of the procession, I caught a moment's sound of whispering. 
Tlien a new voice cried, " Strip the runners to the shirt. Strip 
*«tn. That's it." 1 heard some groans and a cry, " You won't 
murder u»." Then a nasal drawl, " We will sure — ty." Someone 
else, Rangsley, I think, called, " Bring 'cm along — this way 
fxivr. 

After a period of turmoil we seemed to come out of the crowd 
upon a very rough, descending path; Rangsley had calied out, 
" Now, then, the rest of you be off ; we've got enough here " ; and 
the Hoofs of heavy horses sounded again. Then we came to a halt, 
and Rangsley called sharply from close to me: 

" Now, you runners — and you, John Kemp — here you be on the 
brink of eternity, above the old quarry. There's a sheer drop of a 
Iroiidred feet. We'll tie your legs and hang you by your fingers. 
t' ' ing long enough, you'll have time to *ay your prayen. 

1 ,r, lads!" 

I he voice of one of the runners began to shout, " You'll iwtng 
far this— you '" 

As for mc I was in a dream. "Jack," I said, "Jack, you 
won't " 
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' Oh, that's all right," the voice said in a wbiqier. " Mum, 

t)vv! It's M right." 

It withdrew itseH a little from my ear and called, " Now then, 
Jady with them. When I say three. . . ." 

I heard groans and curses, and began to shout for help. Mjr 
pice came back in an echo, despairingly. Suddenly I was dragged 
|ick:\i'ard, and the bandage pulled from my eyes. 

" Come along," Rangslcy said, leading me gently enough to the 
bad, which was five steps behind. "It's all a joke," he snarled, 
lA pretty bad one for those catchpolls. Hear 'cm groan. The 
f'op's not two feet." 

We made a few paces down the road ; the pitiful voices of the 
[inners crj-ing for help came plainly to my cars. 

"You — they — aren't murdering them?" I asked. 

No, no," he answered. "Can't afford to. Wish we could; 
it they'd make it too hot for us." 

We began to descend the hill. From the quarry a voice- i 
lirieked : ■ 

Help — help — for the love of God — I can't , . ." 

There was a grunt and the sound of a fall ; then a precisely 



CHAPTER III 



HE spirit of the age Kas changed ; ever>'thing has changed] 

so utterly that one can hardly believe in the existence of 

one's earlier self. But 1 can still remember how, at that 

tnunicnt, I made die acquaintance of my heart — a thing that 

boundeti and leapt within my chest, a little sickeningly, Xhe other 

details 1 forget. 

Jack Kangiilry was a tall, big-boned, thin man, with something 
■iniiter in the lines of his horseman's cloak, and something reckless 
in tlic way he set his spurred heel on the ground. He was the son 
oi an old .Marsh squire. Old Rangsiey had been head of the last 
of the Owlers — tlic aristocracy of export smugglers — and Jack 
had sunk a little in becoming the head of die Old Bourne I'ap 
imporrrrv But he was hard enough, tyrannical enough, ami lind 
nerve enough to keep Free-trading alive in our parts until long 
after it had become an anachronism. He ended his days on the 
BbUows, of course, but chat was long attcrwards. 

" I'd give a dollar to know what's going on in those runners' 
beads," Kangslcy said, puinting buck with his crop. He laughed 
gajrly. The great white face of the quarry rose up pale in the 
mooolight; die dusky red fires of the limekilns glowed at the 
bace, sending up a bhrnd-red dust of sullen smoke. " I'll swear 
thicy think they've dropped straight into hell. 

k You'll have to cut the country, John," he added suddenly, 
;y'Il have got your name uncommon pat. 1 did my best for 
If He tiad had me tied up like that before the runners' eyes in 
f CO take their suspicions off me. He had made a pretense to 
murder me with the same idea. But he didn't believe they were 
taken in. " There'll be warrants out before morning, if ihcy aint 
ODO ihakcn. But what were you doing in the business? The two 
Spaniards were lying in the fern looking on when you come 
blundering your clumsy nose in. If it hadn't been for Rooksbjr 
jrou might have Hullo, dicrel " he broke o£L 
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An answer came from the blact shadow of a dump of roadsiiJc 
elms. I made out the forms of three or four horses standing wit 
their beads togedier. 

"Come along," Rangstcy said; "up with you. We'll talk" 
as we eol" 

Someone helped me into a saddle ; my legs trembled in the stir- 
rups as if I had ridden a thousand miles on end already, 1 imagine 
I must have fallen into a stupor; for I have only a vague impres- 
sion of somebody's exculpating himself to me. As a matter of facti 
Ralph, after having egged me on, in the intention of staying at 
home, had had qualms of conscience, and had come to the quany. 
It was he who had cried the «'atchword, " Snuff and enough," 
and who had held the whispered consultation, Carlos and Castro 
had waited in their hiding-place, having been spectators of the 
arrival of the runners and of my capture. 1 gathered this long 
afterwards. At that moment I was conscious only of the motion 
of the horse beneath me, of intense weariness, and of the voice of 
Ralph, who was lamenting his own cowardice. 

"If it had come at any other time!" he kept on repeating 

" But now, with Veronica to think of! You take me, Johnnji 

don't you? " 

My companions rode silently. After we had passed the bouse 
of a little village a heavy mist fell upon us, white, damp, an4 
clogging. Ralph reined his horse beside mine. 

" I'm sorry," he began again, " I'm miserably sorry I got yoil 
into this scrape. I swear I wouldn't have had it happen, not for 
a thousand pounds — not for ten." 

" It doesn't matter," I said cheerfully. 

" Ah, but," Rooksby said, " you'll have to leave the country for 
a time. Until I can arrange. I will. You can trust me," 

" Oh, he'll have to leave the country, for sure," Rangsley said 
jovially, " if he wants to live it down. There's five-and-forty 
warrants out against me — but they dursent serve 'cm. But hc*i 
not rac." 

" It's a miserable business," Ralph said. He had an air of lilt 
profoundcst dejection. In the misty light he looked like a ma 
mortally wounded, riding from a battle-field. 

" Let him come with us," the musical voice of Carlos 
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through the mist in front of us. " He shall see the world a 
little." 

"For God's sake hold your tongue 1" Ralph answered him. 
" There ♦ mischief enough. He shall go to France," 

" Oh, let the young blade rip about the world for a year or two, 
squire." Kangsley's voice said from behind us. 

In th^ cod Ralph let me go with Carlos — actually across the 
sea, and to the West Indies. 1 begged and implored him; it 
seemed that now there was a chance for me to find my world of 
rooiaiKX. And Ralph, who, though one of the most law-rcspcctin>j 
of men. vns not ior the moment one of the most valorous, was wild 
to wash his hands of the whole business. He did his best for me ; 
he borrowed a goodly number of guineas from Rangsley, who 
travrled with a bag of them at his saddle-bow, ready to pay his 
men their seven shillings a head for the run. 

Ralph rcroerahered, too — or I remembered for him — that he had 
estates and an agent in Jamaica, and he turned into the big inn at 
t! ■ 1 m of the London road to write a letter to his agent 
h in house mc and employ me as an improver. For fe 

of compTomising him we waited in the shadow of trees a furlong 
or two down the road. He came at a trot, gave roc the letter, 
drew me aside, and began upbraiding himself again. The others 
rode onwards. 

'* Oh, it's all right," I said. " It's fine — it's fine. I'd have given 
fifty guineas for this chance this morning — and, Ralph, 1 say, you 
may tell Veronica why I'm going, but keep a shut moutli to my 
mother. Let her think I've run away — eh? Don't spoil your 
chance." 

He was tn such a state of repentance and flutter that he could 
not let me take a decrni farewell. The sound of the others' hones 
had long died away down the hill when be began to tell mc wha^ 
be ought to have dune. 

" I knew it at once after I'd let you go. I ought to have kept 
you out of it. You came near being murdered. And to think of it 
-■■you, her brother — ro be " 

" Oh. it's all right," I said gayly, " it's all right. You've to 
Stand by Veronica. I've no one to my back. Good-night, good- 
If," 
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I pulled rnjr horse's head round and galloped dmi'n the htlL 
The main body had hailed before setting out over the shingle to 
the shore. Rangslcy was waiting to conduct us into the town, 
where we should find a roan to take us three fugitives out to the 
expected ship. We rode clattering agi^cssively through the silence 
of the long, narrow main street. Kvcry now and then Carlos 
Riego coughed lamentably, but loraas Castro rode in gloomy 
silence. There was a light here and there in a window, but not 
a soul stirring abroad. On the blind of an inn the shadow of a 
bearded man held the shadow of a rummer to its mouth. 

" That '11 be my uncle," Rangsley said. " He'll be the man to 
do >*our errand." He called to one of the men behind. " Here, 
Joe Pitcher, do you go into the White Hart and drag my Uncle 
Tom out. Bring un up to me — to the nest." 

Three doors further on wc came to a halt, and got down from 
our horses, 

Rangsley knocked on a shutter-panel, two hard knocks with the 
crop »nd three with the naked fist. Then a lock clicked, heavy 
bars rumbled, and a chain rattled. Rangsley pushed me through 
the doorway. A side door opened, and I saw into a lighted room 
filled with wreaths of smoke. A paunchy man in a bob wig, with 
a blue coat and Windsor buttons, holding a churchwarden pipe in 
his right hand and a pewter quart in his left, came towards us. 

" Hullo, captain," he said, "you'll be too late with the lights, 
won't you ? " He had a deprecatory air. 

" Your watch is fast, Mr. Mayor," Rangsley ansv^ered surlily 
" the tide won't serxx for half an hour yet." 

"' Cht, cht," the other wheezed. " No offense. We repcct 
But still, when one has a stake, one likes to know." 

" My stake's all I have, and my neck," Rangsley said impa- 
tiently; "what's yours? A matter of fifty pun ten? . . , Why^ 
don't }'ou make them bring they lanthorns ? " 

A couple of dark tanthoms were passed to Rangsley, who hal 
uncovered one, and lit the way up steep xrooden stairs. W( 
climbed up to a tiny cock-loft, of which the side towards the sea 
was all glazed. 

" Now you sit tlwre, oa the floor," Rangsley commanded ; " > 
leave you below ; the nmners will be coming to the mayor for 
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warrants to-morrow, and he'd not like to have spent the night in 
your company." 

He threw a casement open. Tlie moon was hidden from us by 
clouds, but, a long way oS, over the distant sea, there was an irreg- 
ular patch of silver light, jpgainst which the chimneys of the 
oppoaite houses were silhouetted. The church clock began 
auifledly to chime the quartern' behind us; then the hour struck — 
ten strokes. 

Rangslc>' set one of his lanlhorns on ihc window and twisted ihc 
top. He sent beams of yellow liglit shooting out to seawards. 
Hts hands quivered, and he was mumbling to himself under the 
influence of unj;overnablc excitement. His stakes were very large, 
and all depended on the flicker of those lanthorns out towards the 
men on the luggers that were hidden in the black expanse of the 
tea. Then he waited, and against the light of the window I could 
tee him mopping his forehead with the sleeve of his coat ; ray heart 
began to beat softly and insistently — out of sjinpathy. 

Suddenly, from the deep shadow of the cloud above the sea, 
jreUow light flashed silently out — very small, very distant, ver 
thort-lived. Rangsley heaved a deep sigh and slapped me heavily 
on ibe shoulder. 

" All serene, my buck," he said; " now let's sec after you- I've 
half an hour. What's the ship? " 

1 wa> It a loss, but Carlos said out of the darkness, " The ship 
the Tlmmft. My friend Senor Ortiz, of the Minories, said you 
would know." 

" Oh, I know, I know," Rangsley said softly; and, indeed, he 
did know all that was to be known about smuggling out of the^ 
southern counties of people who could no longer inhabit thrra,' 
The trade was a survival of the days of Jacobite plots. " Aiul 
it's a hanging job. too? But it's no affair of mine." He stopped 
and reflected for an instant. 

I could feci Carlos* eyes upon us, looking out of the thick dark- 
aoB. A slight rustling came from the corner that hid Castro. 

"She passes down channel to-night, then?" Rangsley said. 
" With this wind you'll want to be well out in the Bay at a quarter 
al^ eleven." 

An abnormal scuffling, intermingled with snatches of jovial 
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remonstrance, made itself heard from the bottom of the ladder. 
A voice called up through the hatch, " Here's your uncle, Squahre 
Jack," and a husky murmur corroborated. 

" Be you drunk again, you old sinner? " Rangsley asked. " L 
ten to me. . . . Here's three men to be set aboard the Thames 
a quarter after eleven." 

A grunt came in reply. 

Rangsley repeated slowly. 

The grunt answered again. 

" Here's three men to be set aboard the Thames at a qi 
after eleven ■ . ." Rangsley said again. 

*' Here's . . . a-cop , . . three men to be set aboard Thamtt 
at quarter after eleven," a voice hiccougfied back to us. 

" WelJ, see you do it," Rangsley said. " He's as drunk as a 
king," he commented to us; " but when you've said a thing three 
times, he remembers — hark to him." 

The drunken voice from below kept up a constant babble of, 
" Three men to be set aboa^rd Thames . . . three men to 

" He'll not stop saying that till he has you safe aboard," Ran 
ley said. He showed a glimmer of light down the ladder — Carl 
and Castro descended. 1 caught sight below me of the silver head 
and die deep red care of the drunken uncle of Rangsley, He had 
been one of the most redoubtable of the family, a man of immense 
strength and cunning, but a confirmed habit of consuming a pint 
and « half of gin a night had made him disinclined for the more 
arduous tasks of the trade. He limited his energies to working 
the tinderground passage, to the success of which his fox-like 
cunning, and intimate knowledge of the passing shipping, were 
indispensable. I was preparing to follow the others down the 
ladder when Rangsley touched my arm. 

" I don't like your company," he said dose behind my ear. 
know who they arc. There were bills out for them this momin 
I'd blow them, and take the reward, but for you and Squah 
Rooksby. They're handy with their knives, too, I fancy. You 
mind me, and look to yourself with them. There's somei 
unnatural." 

His words had a certain effect upon me, and bis manner perhaps 
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more. A thing that was " unnatural " to Jack Rangsley — the man 
oi darkness, who lived forever as if in the shadow of the gailows — 
was a thing to be avoided. He was for me nearly as romantic a 
figure as Carlos himself, but for his forbidding darkness, and he 
was a person of immense power. The silent flittings of lights that 
I had just seen, the answering signals from the luggers far out to 
sea, the enforced sleep of the towns and countryside whilst his 
plans were working out at night, had impressed me with a sense 
of awe. And his words sank into my spirit, and made me afraid 
fer my future. 

We foUowcd the others downwards into a ground-floor room 
that was fitted up as a barber's shop. A rushlight wob burning oo 
a table. Rang^ley took hold of a piece of wainscoting, part of the 
frame of a panel ; he pulled it towards him, and, at tlic same mo- 
ment, a glazed show-case full of razors and brushes swung noise- 
leadjr forward witli an effect of the supernatural. A small open- 
ingi just big enough to take a man's body, revealed itself. We 
ptMed tbrou^ it and up a sort of tunnel. The door at the otiier 
jcad^ which was formed of panels, had a manger and straw crib 
attached to it on the outside, and let us into a horse's stalL We 
lound ourselves in the stable of the inn. 

" We don't use this passage for ourselves," Rangslcy said. 
" Only the most looked up to need to — the justices and such like. 
But gillus birds like you and your company, it's best for us not 
to be seen in company with. Follow my uncle now. Good- 
night." 

We went into the yard, under the pillars of the town hall, across 
the siknt street, tlirough a narrow passage, and down to the sea. 
Old Rangsley reeled ahead of us swiftly. muttcrinK, " Three men 
to be set aboard of tlic Tkama . . . quarter past eleven. Three 
men to be set aboard . . ." and in a few minutes we stood upon 
the shingle beside the idle sea, that was nearly at the full. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT was, I suppose, what I demanded of Fate — to be gentlj 
wafted into the position of a hero of romance, without rou 
hands at my throat. It is what we all ask, I suppose; and we 
get it sometimes in ten-minute snatches. I didn't know where 
I was goin^. It was enough for me to sail in and out of the 
patches of shadow that fell from the moon right above our heads. 
Wc embarked, and, as we drew further out, the land turned 
to a shadow, spotted here and there with little lights. Behind us 
a cock crowed. The shingle crashed at intervals beneath die feet 
of a large body of men. I remembered the smugglers; but it was 
as if I had remembered them only to forget them forever. Old 
Rangsley, who steered with the sheet in his hand, kept up an un- 
inteUigible babble. Carlos and Castro talked under their breaths. 
Along the gunwale there was a constant ripple and gurgle. Sud 
dcnly old Kangsley began to sing; his voice was hoarse and 
drunken. 

"' When Hard' war inva — a — ded, 
An' fall in', lost his crownd, 
An' Noriaun Willium wa— a — ded." 

The water murmured without a pause, as if it had a million 
tiny facts to communicate in very little time. And then old 
Rangsley hove to, to wait for the ship, and sat half asleep, lurching 
over the tiller. He was a very unreliable scoundrel. The boat 
leaked like a sieve. The wind freshened, and we three began to 
ask ourselves how it was going to end. There were no tights upon 
the sea. 

At last, well out, a blue gleam caught our ej'es; but by this time 
old Rangsley was helpless, and it fell to me to manage the boat. 
Carlos was of no use — he knew it, and, without saying a word, 
busied himself in bailing the water out. But Castro, I was sur 
prised to notice, knew more than I did abuut a boat, and, maime 
as he was, made himself usefuL 
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" To mc it looks as if we should drown," Carlos said at one 
point, very quietly. " I am sorry for you, Juan." 

" And for yourself, too," I answered, feeling very hopeless, and 
with a dogged grimness. 

" Just now, my young cousin, I feel as if I should not mind 
dying under the water," he remarked with a sigh, but without 
ceasing to bail for a moment. 

" Ah, you are sorry to be leaving home, and your friends, and 
Spain, and your fine adventures," I answered. 

The blue flare showed a very little nearer. There was nothing 
to be done but talk and wait. 

"No; England," he answered in a tone full of meaning — 
" things in England — people there. One person at least." 

To me his words and his smile seemed to imply a bitter irony ; 
but they were said very earnestly. 

Castro had hauled tlie helpless form of old Rangsley forward. 

caught him muttering savagely: I 

" I could kill that old man I " 

He did not want to be drowned ; neither assuredly did I, But 

was not fear so much as a feeling of dreariness and disappoint^ 
mcnt tliat had come over tne, the sudden feeling that I was going 
not to adventure, but to death; that here was not romance, hut an 
end — a disenchanted surprise that it should so soon be all over. 

We kept a grim silence. Further out in the bay, we were caught 
in a heavy squall. Sitting by the tiller, I got as much out of her as 
I knew how. We would go as far as wc could before the run was 
over. Carlos bailed unceasingly, and witliout a word of complaint, 
sticking to his self-appointed task as if in very truth he were care- 
less of life. A feeling came over mc that this, indeed, was the 
elnratcd and the romantic Perhaps he was tired of his life; per- 
haps he really regretted what he left behind him in England, or 
Rmewhcrc else — some association, some woman. But lie, at least, 
if we went down together, would go gallantly, and without com- 
plaint, at the end of a life with associations, movements, having 
lived and regretted. I should disappear ingloriously on the very 
threshold. 

Castro, standing up unsteadily, growled, " Wc may do it yet I 
Scr, senor 1 " 
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The blue gleam was much larger — it flared smokily right up 
towards the sky. I made out ghastly parallelograms of a ship's 
sails htgli above us, and at last many faces peering unseeingly ova 
the rail in our direction. We all shouted together. ^M 

I may say that it was thanks to me that we reached the ^f^ 
Our boat went down under us whilst I was tying a rope under 
Carlos' arms. He was standing up with the bailer still in his hand. 
On board, the women passengers were screaming, and as 1 clung 
desperately to the rope that was thrown me, it struck me oddly 
that I had never before heard so many women's voices at the same 
time. Afterwards, when I stood on the deck, they began laughing 
at old Rangsley, who held forth in a thunderous voice, punctuated 
by hiccoughs: 

" They carried I aboord — a-cop — tliecr lugger and sinks I in the 
cold, CO — old sea." 

It mortified me excessively that I should be tacked to his tail 
and exhibited to a number of people, and I had a sudden conviction 
of my small importance. I had expected something altogether 
different — an audience sympathetically interested in my desire for 
a passage to the West Indies; instead of which people laughed 
while I spoke in panting jerks, and the water dripped out of my 
clothes. After I had made it dear that I wanted to go with 
Carlos, and could pay for nny passage, I was handed down into the 
steerage, where a taltow candle burnt in a thick, blue atmosphere. 
I was stripped and tilled with some fiery liquid, and fell asleep. 
Old Rangsley was sent ashore with the pilot. 

It was a new and strange life to me, opening there suddenly 
enough. The Thames was one of the usual West Indiamen ; but 
to me even the very ropes and spars, the sea, and the unbroken 
dome of the sky, had a rich strangeness. Time passed lazily and 
Riding. I made more fully the acquaintance of my companions, 
but seemed to know them no better. I lived with Carlos in the 
cabin — Castro in the hall-deck ; but we were all three pretty con- 
stantly together, and they being the only Spaniards on board, , 
were more or less isolated from the other passengers. 

Looking at my companions at times, I had vague misgivid 
tt was as if these two had fascinated me to the verge of some 
danger. Sometimes Castro, looking up, uttered vague ejaculations. 
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pushed his hat back and sighed. Tbey had preoccupations, 
interests in which they let me have no part. 
Castro struck me as absolutely ruffianl}'. His head was knotted 
in a red, white-spotted handkerchief; his grizzled beard was 
tangled ; he wore a black and rusty cloak, ragged at the edges, and 
fats feet were often bare; at his side would lie his wooden right 
hand. As a rule, the place of his forearm was taken by a long, 
thin, steel blade, that he was forever sharpening. 

Carlos talked with me, telling me about his former life and his 
adventures. The other passengers he discountenanced by a certain 
Coldness of manner that made me ashamed of talking to them. I 
respected him so; he was so wonderful to me then. Castro I de- 
tcvted ; but I accepted their relationsb'p without in the least under- 
standing how Carlos, with his fine grain, his high soul — I gavei 
tum credit for a high soul — could put up with the squalid ferocity 
with which I credited Castro. It seemed to hang in the air round 
the erotesquc raggcdness of the saturnine brown man. 
Carlos had made Spain too hot to hold him in those tortuous 
Ktngues of the Army of the Faith and Bourbon troops and Italian 
Papons. From what I could understand, he must have played fast 
\ atd loose in an insolent manner. And there was some woman 
offended. There was a gayncss and gallantry' in that part of it. 
He had known the very spirit of romance, and now he was sailing 
Callaxitly out to take up his inheritance from an uncle who wasj 
- •— --t noble, owning the greater part of one of the Intendencias' 

I " He is a very old man, I hear," Carlos said — " a little doting, 
having need of me." 

There were all the elements of romance about Carlos' story — 
?t the actual discomforts of the ship in which we were sailing, 
himself had never been in Cuba or seen his uncle; but he had,' 
have indicated, ruined himself in one way or another in Spain, 
it had come as a God-send to him when his uncle had sent 
nas Castro to bring him to Cuba, to the town of Rio Medio. 
'The town belongs to my uncle. He is very rich; a Grand, 
Lspagne . . . everything; but he is now very old, and has Icfti 
kvana to die in his palace in his own town. He has an only 
lighter, a Dufia Semphina, and I suppose that if I find fat'or in 




his eyes 1 shall marry her, and inherit my uncle's great ridies; T 
am the only one that is left of the family to inhcriL" He waved 
his hand and smiled a little. " yaya; a little of that great wealth 
would be welcome. If 1 had had a few pence more there would 
have been none of this worry, and I should not have been on this 
dirty ship in these rags." He looked down good-humoredly at his 
clothes. ^H 

" But," 1 said, " how do you come to be m a scrape at all ? '^^k 

He laughed a little proudly. 

" In a scrape ? " he said. " I . . . I am tn none. It ts Tomis 
Castro there." He laughed affectionately. "He is as faithful as 
he is ugly," he said ; " but I fear he has been a villain, too. . . . 
What do I know ? Over there in mj- uncle's town, there are some 
villains — you know what I mean, one must not speak too loudly 
on this ship. There is a man called O'Brien, who mismanages nwn 
uncle's affairs. What do I know ? The pood Tomas has been ||| 
some villainy that is no affair of mine. He is a good friend and 
a faithful dependent of my family's. He certainly had that man's 
watch — the man we met by evil chance at Liverpool, a man who 
came from Jamaica. He had bought it — of a bad man, perhaps, 
I do not ask. It was Castro your police wished to take. But I, 
bon Dieu, do you think I would take watches ? " 

I certainly did not think he had taken a watch; but I did not 
relinquish the idea that he, in a glamorous, romantic way, had been 
a pirate. Rooksby had certainly hinted as much in his irritation. 

He lost none of his romantic charm in my eyes. The fact that 
he was sailing in uncomfortable circumstances detracted little; nor 
did his clothes, which, at the worst, were better than any I had ever 
had. And he wore them with an air and a grace. He had prob- 
ably been in worse circumstances when campaigning with the 
Army of the Faith in Spain. And there was certainly the uncle 
with the romantic tide and the great inheritance, and the cousin — 
the Miss Seraphina, whom he would probably marrv'. I imagined 
him an aristocratic scapegrace, a corsair — it was the Byronic period 
then — sailing out to mariy a sort of shimmering princess with hair 
like Veronica's, bright golden, and a fi(pe like that of a certain 
keeper's daughter. Carlos, however, kffcw nothing about his 
cousin; he cared little more, as far as I could tell. " What can 
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ihe be to rac since I have seen your , , ,? " he said once, and then 
(topped, looking at me with a certain tender irony. He insisted, 
though, that his aged uncle was in need of him. As for Castro — 
be and his rags came uut of a life of sturt and stride, and 1 hoped 
l»e might die by treachery. He had undoubtedly been sent by the 
jncle across the seas to find Carlos and bring him out of Europe; 
here was something romantic in that mission. He was now a 
lepcndent of the Riego family, but there were unfathomable depths 
^^lat tubby little man's past. That he had gone to Russia at the 
^feof the Grande Armee, one could not help believing. He had 
mm most likely in the grand army of sutlers and camp-followers. 
tie could talk convincingly of tlie cold, and of the snows and his 
!$capc. And from his allusions one could get glimpses of what he 
||d been before and afterwards — apparently everything that was 
^ktionable in a secularly disturbed Europe; no doubt somewhat 
*R bandit ; a guerrilero in the sives and sevens ; with the Army of 
die Faith near the French border, later on. There had been ruom 
ind to spare for that sort of pike, in the muddy waters, during the 
5rst years of the century. But the waters were clearing, and now 
the gtx>d C:istro had been dodging the gallows in the Antilles or in 
Mexico. In his heroic moods he would swear that his arm had 

Ecut oft at Somo Sierra; swear it with a great deal of asaerera- 
msking one see the Polish lancers charging the gunners, being 
own, and his own sword arm falling suddenly, 
rioi, however, used to declare with affectionate cynicism that 
the arm had been broken by the cudgel of a Polish peasant while 
Uastru wast trying to filch a pig from a stable. ... "I cut his 
throat out. though." Castro would grumble darkly; " so, like that, 
ind it matters very little — it is even an improvement. Sec, 1 put 
jay blade. Sec, I transfix you that tly tliere. . . . See how 
»i«hed he was. He did never expect that." He had actually 
triing cockroach. He spent his days cooking extraor- 
Crouching for hours over a little charcoal braxicr 
lit surreptitiously in the back of his bunk, making substi- 
for eternal gas pack ot. 
)\ these things, if they deepened the romance of Carlos' career, 
also, the mystery. 1 asked him one day, " But why <lo 
to Jamaica at all if you are bound for Cuba? " 
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He looked at me, smiling a little moumfullf . 
" Ah, Juan mio," he said, " Spain is not lilte your England, 
unchan^ng and stable. The party who reign to-day do not love 
me, and they are masters in Cuba as in Spain. But in his province 
wy unde rules alone. There I shall be safe." He was condescend- 
ing to roll some cigarettes for Tomas, whose wooden hand in- 
coromoded him, and he tossed a fragment of tobacco to the wind 
with a laugh. " In Jamaica there is a merchant, a Scnor Ramon ; 
I have letters to him, and he shall find me a conveyance to RiO 
Medio, my uncle's to^vn. He is an afsltada." 

He laughed again. " It b not easy to enter tltat place, JuaniiTo." 
There was certainly some mystery about that town of 
uncle's. One night I overheard him say to Castro: 

*' Tell me, O my Tomas, would it be safe to take this tal 
Uro. ray cousin, to Rio Medio ? " 

Castro paused, and then murmured gruffly: 
" Senor, unless that Irishman is consulted beforehand, or 
English lord would undertake to join with the picaroons, it is vciy, 
assuredly not safe." 

Carlos made a little exclamation of mild astonishmenL 
" Perof Is it so bad as that in my uncle's own town ? " 
Tomas muttered something that I did not catdt, and then : 
"If the English cabalUro committed indiscretions, or quarre 
— and all these people quarrel, why, God knows — tliat Irish 
could hang many persons, even myself, or take vengeance on 
worship." 

Carlos was silent as if in a reverie. At last he said : 
" But if affairs are like this, it would be well to have one more 
with us. The cahallero, my cousin, is very strong and of great 
courage." 

Castro grunted. " Oh, of a courage! But as the proverb sa}*s, 
' If you set an Englishman by a hornets' nest they shall not remain 
long within.' " 

After that I avoided any allusion to Cuba, because the thing, 
think as I would about it, would not grow clear. It was plain 
that sometiiing illegal was going on there, or how could *' that 
Irish devil," whoever he was. have power to hang Tomas and be 
revenged on Carlos? It did not affect my love for Carlos, though, 
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in the weariness of this mystery, the passage seemed to drag a little. 
And it was obvious enough that Carlos was unwilling or unable to 
(ell anything about what preoccupied him. 

I had noticed an intimacy spring up between the ship's second 
mate and Tomas, who was, it seemed to me, iorevcr engaged in long 
confabulations in the man's cabin, and, as tnuch to make talk as 
for anjr other reason, I asked Carlos if he had noticed his depend- 
ent's familiarity. It was noticeable because Castro held aloof from 
every other soul on board. Carlos answered mc with one of his 
nervous and angry smiles. 

"Ah, Juan mine, do not ask too many questions! I wish you 
could come with me all the way, but I cannot tell you all 1 know, 
I do nut even myself know all. It seems that the man is going 
to leave the ship in Jamaica, and has letters for that Seiior 
Ramon, the merchant, even as I ha^-e. I'aya; more I cannot 
tell you." 

This struck me as curious, and a little of the whole mystery 
seemed from that time to attach to the second mate, who before 
had been no more to mc than n long, sallow Nova Scotian, with a 
disagreeable intonation and rather otlc-nsivc manners. 1 began 
to watdi him, de^uuorily, and was rather startled by something 
more than a suspicion that he himself was watching me. On one 
occasion in particular 1 seemed to observe this. The second mate 
WM bnkily stalking the deck, his hands in his puckers. As he 
paused in his walk to spit into the sea beside me, Carlos said : 

" And you, my Juan, what will you do in this Jamaica? " 

The sense that we were approaching land was already all over 
the ship. Tl»c second mate leered at me enigmatically, and moved 
slmvly away. I said tliat I ivas going to the Horton Lstates, 
Rooksby's, to learn planting under a Mr. Macdonald, the agent. 
Carlos shrugged his shoulders. I suppose I had spoken with some 
animation. 

" Ah," he said, with liis air of great wisdom and varied experi- 
ence, of disillusionment, " it will be much the same as it has been 
■t your home — after the first days. Hard work and a great samc- 
uem." He began to cough violently. 

I said bitterly enough, " Yes. It will he always the same with 
roe. I shall never sec life. You've seen all that there is to sec, so 
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I suppose you do not mind settling down with an old uncle b 
palace." 

He answered suddenly, with a certain darkness of manner, 
" That is as God wills. Who knows ? Perhaps life, even in tof 
uncle's palace, will not be so safe." ^m 

The second mate was bearing down on us again. ^H 

I said jocularly, " Why, when I get very tired of life at Honon nB 
Pen, I shall come to see you in your uncle's town." 

Carlos had another of his fits of coughing. 

" After all, we are kinsmen. I dare say you would give me 
bed," I wTnt on. 

The second mate was quite close to us then. 

Carlos looked at me with an expression of affection that a little 
shamed my lightness of tone ; 

" I love you much more than a kinsman, Juan," he said. " I^ 
wish you could come with me. 1 try to arrange it. Later, per- 
haps, I may be dead. I am vcrj- ill." 

He was undoubtedly ill. Campaigning in Spain, exposure in 
England in a rainy time, and then the ducking when we came 
on board, had done him no good. He looked moodily at the 
sea. 

" I wish you could come. I will tr^' " 

The mate had paused, and was listening quite unaffectedly, be- 
hind Carlos' back. 

A moment after Carlos half turned and regarded him with a 
haughty stare. 

He whistled and walked away. 

Carlos muttered something that I did not catch about " spies of 
that pestilent Irishman." Then: 

" I will not selfishly take you into any more dangers," he said. 
" But life on a sugar plantation is not fit for you." 

I felt glad and flattered that a personage so romantic should 
deem me a fit companion for himself. He went forward as if with 
some purpose. 

Some days afterwards the second male sent for me to his cabin. 
He had been on the sick list, and he was lying in his bunk, stripped 
to the waist, one arm and one leg touching the floor. He raised 
htiBself slowly when 1 came in, and spat. He had in a pronounced 
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dtgne the Nova Scotian pcculian'tics and accent, and after he had 
shaved, his face shone like polished leather. 

" Hallo! " he said. " Sec hceyur, young Kemp, does your neck 
just itch to be atretclied? " 

I looked at htm vvith mouth and eyes agape. 

He spat a^in, and waved a claw towards the forward bulk- 
hea<d. 

" They'll do it for yeh," he said. " You're such a green goose, 
it makes me sick a bit. You hevn't reckoned out the chances, not 
quite. It's a kind of dead reckoning yeh hevn't had call to make. 
Eh?- , 

" What do you mean ? " I asked , bewildered. 

He looked at me, grinning, half naked, with amused contempt, 
for (]utte a long time, and at last offered sardonically to open my 
eyes for me. 

I said notliing. 

" Do you know what will happen to you," he asked, " ef yeh 
don't get quit of that Carlos of yours? " 

I was surprised into muttering that I didn't know. 

" 1 can tell yeh," he continued. " Veh will get hanged." 

Uy that time I was too amazed to get angry. I simply suspected 
the Blue Nose of being drunk. But he glared at me so soberly 
that next moment 1 felt frightened. 

" Hanged by the neck," he repeated; and then added, " Young 
fellow, you scoot. Take a fool's advice, and tcoot. That Castro 
is s blame fool, anyhow. Yeh want men for that job. Men, i 
tell yoo." He slapped his t»ony breast. 

I had no idea that he could look so ferocious. His eyes faad- 
nsted tne, and he opened his cavernous mouth as if to swallow me. 
Hts lantern jaws snapped without a sound. He seemed to diange 
bb mind. 

" I am done with yeh," he said, with a sort of sinister restraint. 
He rose to his feet, and, turning his back to me, began to shave, 
squinting into a broken luuking-glass. 

I bad not the slightest inkling of his meaning. I only knew that 
going out of his berth was like escaping from the dark lair of a 
bestt into a sunlit uarlil. There is no denying that his words, and 
■till more his manner, tiad awakened in me a sense of insecurity 
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that had no precise object, for it was manifestly absurd and im- 
possible to suspect my friend Carlos. Moreover, hanging was a 
danger so recondite, and an e^Tntuality so extravagant, as to make 
the whole thing ridiculous. And yet I remembered how unhappy 
I felt, how inexplicably unhappy. Presently the reason was made 
clear. I was homesick. I gave no further thought to the secom 
mate. I looked at the harbor we were entering, and thought 
the home I had left so eagerly. After all, I was no more than 
boy, and even younger in mind than in body. 

Queer-looking boats crawled between the shores like tiny water 
beetles. One headed out tovN'ards us, then another. I did not want 
them to reach us. It was as if I did not wish my solitude to be 
disturbed, and I was not pleased with the idea of going ashore. 
A great ship, floating high on the water, black, and girt \iich the 
two broad yellow streaks of her double tier of guns, glided out 
slowly from beyond a cluster of shipping in the bay. She passed 
without a hail, going out under her topsails with a Bag at the fore. 
Her lofty spars overtopped our masts immensely, and I saw the 
men in her rigging looking down on our decks. The only sounds 
that came out of her were the piping of boatswains' calls and the 
tramping of feet. Imagining her to be going home, I felt a great 
desire to be on board. Ultimately, as it turned out, I went home 
in that very ship, but then it was too late. I was another man by 
that time, with much queer knowledge and other desires. Whilst 
I was looking and longing I heard Carlos' voice behind me askin 
one of our sailors what ship it was, 

" Don't you know a llagship when you see it? " a voice grumblei 
surlily. " Admiral Rowley's." it continued. Then it rumblci 
out some remarks about '" pirates, vermin, coast of Cuba." 

Carlos came to the side, and looked after the man-of-war in tl 
distance. 

" You could help us," I heard him mutter. 
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CHAPTER V 

THtRE was a lad called Barnes, a steerage passenger of 
about my own age, a. raw, rcd-licadcd Northumbrian 
yokel, going out as a recruit to one of the West Indian 
rcffiiDcnts. He was a serious, strenuous youth, and 1 had talked a 
little with htm at odd moments. In my great tonetiness I went to 
ny Bood-by to him after I had definitely parted with Carlos. 

I bad been in our cabin. A great bustle of shore-going, of 
lesve-taking had sprung up all over the ship. Carlos and Castro 
had entered witl> a tall, immobile, gold-spectaded Spaniard, 
dreased all in white, and with a certain air of noticing and attentive 
dcfrrence, bowing a little as he entered the cabin in earnest confer- 
ence with Tomas Castro. Carlos had preceded them with a 
ocrtJUn nonchalance, and the Spaniard^ — it was the Senor Ramon. 
the merchant I had heard of— regarded him as if with interested 
curiouty. With Tomas he seemed already familiar. He stood in 
the doorway, against the strong light, bowing a little. 

With a certain courtesy, touched with indifference, Carlos made 
hiiD acquainted with me. Ramon turned his searching, quietly 
analytic gaze upon me. 

" But is the eabnllero going over, too?" he sslced. 

Carlos said, " No. 1 think not, now." 

Afid at that moment the second mate, shouldering his way' 
through a white-clnthrd crowd of shore jieoplc, made up behind 
Sennr Ramon. He held a letter in his hand. 

" / am gtiing over," he said, in his high nasal voice, and with a 
certain ferocity. 

Ramon looked round apprehensively. 

Carlos said, " The senor, my cousin, wishes for a Mr. Mac- 
dooald. You know him. sefior ? " 

Ramon made a dr>' gesture of perfect acquaintance. " I think 
1 have seen him just now," he said. " I will make inquiries." 

All three of them had followed him, and became lost in the 
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crowd. It was then that, not knowing whether I should tver 
Carlos again, and with a desperate, unhappy feeling of loneliness^ 
that I had sought out Barnes in the dim immensity of the steei- 
agc. 

In the square of wan light that came down the scuttle he was 
cording his hair-tnink — unemotional and very matter-of-fact. He 
began to talk in an everyday voice about his plans. An uncle was 
going to meet him, and to house htm for a day or two before be 
went to the barracks. 

" Mebbe we'll meet again," he said. " I'll be here many years, 
I think," 

He shouldered his trunk and climbed un romantically up the 
ladder. He said he would look for Macdonald for me. 

It was absurd to suppose that the strange ravings of the second 
mate had had an effect on me. " Hanged! Pirates! " Was Carlos 
really a pirate, or Castro, his humble friend? It was vile of me 
to suspect Carlos. A couple of men, meeting by the scuttle, began 
to talk loudly, every word coming plainly to my ears in the still- 
ness of my miser>', and the large deserted steerage. One of them, 
new from home, was asking questions. Another answered : 

" Oh, I lost half a seroon the last voyage — the old thing.' 

"Haven't they routed out the scoundrels jrct?" the 
asked. 

The first man lowered his voice. I caught only that " the 
mirai was an old fool — no good for this job. He's found out 
name of the place the pirates come from — Rio Medio, TliatV 
place, only he can't get in at it with his three-deckers. You saw 
his flagship?" 

Rio Medio was the name of the town to which Carlos wi 
going — which his uncle owned. They moved away from above. 

What was I to believe? What could this mean? But ihi 
second mate's, " Scoot, young man," seemed to come to my eai 
like the blast of a trumpet. I became suddenly intensely arudo* 
to find Macdonald — to see no more of Carlos. 

From above came suddenly a gruff voice in Spanish, 
it would be a great folly." 

Tomas Castro was descending the ladder gingerly, 
coming to fetch his bundle. I went hastily into the 
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of the vast, dim cavcm 
Men*iige. 

" I want hitn very much," Carlos said. *' 1 like him. He 
would be of help to us." 

" Il*» as your worship wills," Castro said gniffly. They were 
both at the bottom of the ladder. " But an Englishman there 
would work great mischief. And this youth " 

" I will take him, Tomas," Carlos said, laying a hand on his 
Mzm. 

" Those others will think he is a spy. I know them," Castro 
mutteretL "They will hang him, or work some devil's mischief. 
You do not know that Irish judge — the canaille, the friend of 
priests." 

" He is very brave. He will not fear," Carlos said. 

I came suddenly for^vard. " I will not go with you," I said, 
before I had reached them even. 

Castro staned back ns if he had been stung, and caught at the 
wooden hand that sheathed his steel blade. 

" Ah, it is you, senor," he said, with an air of relief and dislike. 
Cirios, softly and very affectionately, began inviting me to go to 
ha uncle's town. His uncle, he was sure, would welcome me; 
Jamaica and a planter's life were not flt for me. 

I had not then spoken very loudly, or had not made my meaning 
vrry clear. I felt a great desire to fmd Macdonald, and a simple 
life that I could understand. 

" I aro not going with you," I said, very loudly this time. 

He stopped at once. Through the scuttle of the half-deck we 
l>eard a hubbub of voices, of people exchanging greetinKS, of 
Cbrbttan names called out joyously. A tumultuous shuffling of 
fret went on continuously over our heads. The ship was crowde 
%irttli people from the shore. Perhaps Macdonald w»s among 
than, even looking for me. 

" Ah, amigo mio, hut you must now," said Carlos gently — " you 

mtj*t " And, looking me straight in the face with a still, 

p 4 glance of his big, romantic eyes, " It is a good life," he 

wi,,->.. .>.l seductively, "and I like you, John Kemp. Vou arc 
ytMfig — very young yet. But I love you very mucli for your own 
mlu, and for the sake of one I shall never see again." 
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He fasdnated me. He was all eyes in the dusk, standing tn 
languid pose just clear of the shaft of light that ieil through the 
scuttle tn a square patch. 

i lowered my voice, too. " What life? " I asked. 

" Life in my uncle's palace,'* he said, so sweetly and persuasiv 
that the suggcstivencss of it caused a thrill in me. 

His uncle could nominate me to posts of honor fit for a ^ 
Uro. 

1 seemed to wake up. " Your unde the pirate! " I cried, 
was amazed at my own words. 

Tomas Castro sprang up, and placed his rough, hot hand over 
my lips. 

" Be quiet, John Kemp, you fool 1 " he hissed with sudden 
energy. 

He had spruced himself, but I seemed to see the rags still flutter 
d^out him. He had combed out his beard, but 1 could not for] 
tlie knots that had been in it. 

" I told your worship how foolish and wrong-headed ilvcse 
English are," he said sardonically to Carlos. And then to 
" If the senor speaks loudly again, I shall kill him." 

He was evidently very frightened of something. 

Carlos, silent as an apparition at the foot of the ladder, put 
finder to his lips and glanced upwards. 

Castro writhed his whole body, and I stepped backu'ards. " 
know what Rio Medio is," 1 said, not verj' loudly. " It is si ni 
of pirates." 

Castro crept towards me again on the points of his 
" Senor Don Juan Kemp, child of the devil," he hissed, lookii 
very much frightened, " you must die! " 

1 smiled. He was trembling all over. I could hear the talki 
and laughing that went on under the break of the poop. Two 
women were kissing, with little cries, near the hatchway. I could 
bear them distinctly. 

Tomas Castro dropped his ragged cloak with a grandiose 
gesture. 

" By my hand ! " he added with difficulty. 

He was really very much alarmed. Carlos was gazing up 
hatch. I was ready to laugh at the idea of dying bf Tomi 
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Castro's hand while, within five feet of me, people were laughing 
■od kissing, 1 should have laughed had I not suddenly felt his 
hand on my throat. 1 kicked his shins hard, and fell backwards 
over a chest. He went back a step or two, flourished his arm, beat 
hb cbest, and turned furiously upon Carlos. 

" He will get us murdered," he said. " Do you think we arc 
safe here? If tlicse people here heard that name they wouldn't 
wait to ask who your worship is. They would tear us to pieces 
in an instant, 1 teil you — mot, Tomas Castro — he will ruin us, 
this white fool " 

Carlos began to cough, shaken speechless as if by an invisible 
devil. Castro's eyes ran furtively all round him, then he looked 
at me. He made an extraordinary swift motion with his right 
hand» and I saw that he was facing me with a long steel blade dis- 
plajred. Carlos continued to cough. The thing seemed odd, 
laughable still. Castro began to parade round mc: it was as if he 
were a cock performing its saltatory rites before attacking. There 
was the same tenseness of muscle. He stepped with extraordinary 
arc on tlic points of his toes, and came to a stop about four feet 
from me. I begA to wonder what Rooksby would have thought 
of this sort of thing, to wonder why Castro himself found it neces- 
my to crtmch for such a long time. Up above, the hum of many 
pcnpie, still laughing, still talking, faded a little out of mind. I 
onderttood, horribly, how possible it would be to die within those 
few feet of them. Castro's eyes were dusky yellow, the pupils a 
fCreat deal inflated, the lines of his mouth very hard and drawn 
Hnmensely tight. It seemed cxtraordinarj- that he should put so 
modi emotion into such a very easy killing. I had my back against 
the bulkhead, it felt very hard against my shoulder-blades. I had 
no dread, only a sort of shrinking from the actual contact of the 
point, as one shrinks from being tickled, t opened my mouth. 
I was going to shriek a last, despairing call, to the light and 
TiiM-hter of meetings above, when Carlos, still shaken, with one 
" hand pressed very hard upon his chest, started forward and 
' I ' nnd round Castro's steel. He began to whisper in 
t: iliy ear. I caught: 

" You arc a fool. He will not make us to be molested, he is my 
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Castro made a reluctant gesture towards Barnes* chest that' 
lay between us, 

" Wc could cram him into that," he said. 

" Oh, bloodthirsty fool," Carlos answered, recovering his breath^^ 
" is it always necessary to wash your hands in blood ? Are wc nd^| 
in enough danger ? Up — up! Go see if the boat is yet there. W^^ 
must go quickly ; up — up " He waved his hand towards the 

scuttle. 

" But still," Castro said. He was reluctantly fitting his wooden 
hand upon the blue steel. He sent a baleful yellow glare into my 
eye$, and stooped to pick up his ragged cloak. ^m 

" Up— mount! " Carlos commanded. ^| 

Castro muttered, " ramos," and began clumsily to climb the 
ladder, like a bale of rags being hauled from above. Carlos plac 
his foot on the steps, preparing to follow him. He turned his hea 
round towards me, his hand extended, a smile upon his lips. 

" Juan," he said, " let us not quarrel. Y'ou are very young ; yoil 
cannot understand these things ; you cannot weigh them ; you hav 
a foolish idea in vxiur head. I wished you to come with us becaus 
1 love you, Juan. Do you think I wish you rv-il? Y'ou af 
true and brave, and our families are united." He sighed sud 
denly. 

" I do not want to quarrel ! " I said. " I don't." 

I did not want to quarrel; I wanted more to cry. I was vcr 
lonelv, and he was going awav- Romance vxas going out of m] 
life. ' 

He added musically, " You even do not understand. There 
someone else who speaks for you to me, always — someone els 
But one day you will. 1 shall come back for you — one day." He 
looked at me and smiled. 1 1 stirred unknown depths of emotion in 
me. I would have gone with him. then, had he asked me, " One 
day," he repeated, with an extraordinary cadence of tone. 

His hand was grasping mine; it thrilled me like a woman's; he 
stood shaking it very gcntty. 

"One day," he said. " I shall repay what I owe you. I wishe 
you with me, because I go into some danger. 1 wanted you 
Good-by. Hasta mm ver." 

He leajied over and kissed me lightly on the cheek, then climbed 
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I Mt tliat tKe light of Romance was going out of my life. 
As we reached the top of the ladder, somebody began to call harshly, 
Itngly. 1 heard my own name and the words, " mahn jc were 
rrin' after." 

The light was obscured, the voice began clamoring insistently, 
" John Kemp, Johnnie Kemp, noo. Here's the mahn ye were 
ipeertn' after. Here's Macdonald." 

It was the voice of Barnes, and the voice of the every day. I 
discovered that I had been tremendously upset. The pulses in my 
tonplcs were throbbing, and I wanted to shut my eyes — to sleep I 
I was tired; Romance had departed, Barnes and the Macdonald 
be had found for me represented all tJie laborious insects of the 
worid ; all the ants who are forever hauling immensely heavy and 
tnuDcnsciy unimportant burdens up weary hillocks, down steep 
places, getting nowhere and doing nothing. 

Ne^'crthcless I hurried up, stumbhng at the hatchway against a 
man who was looking down. He said nothing at alt, and I was 
dazed by the light. Barnes remarked hurriedly, " This '11 be your 
Mr. Macdonald "; and, turning his back on me, forgot my exist- 
ence. 1 felt more alone than ever. The man in front of me held 
hb head low, as If he wished to butt me, 

I began breathlessly to tell him I had a letter from "my — my — 

Rookfby — brother-in-law — Ralph Rooksby " — I was panting as if 

, had run a long way. He said nothing at all, I fumbled for tJie 

rr in an inner pocket of my waistcoat, and felt very shy. Mac-. 

maintained a portentous silence; his enormous body was 

enveloped r.itbcr than clothed in a great volume of ill-fitting white 

jfF; he held in his hand a great umbrella with a vivid green 

ling. His face was very pale, and had the leaden transparency 

a boiled artichoke; it was fringed by a red beard streaked with 

v, A% brown flofid-water is with foam. I noticed at last that the 

on for his prcsmtini; his forehead to mc was an incredible 

-a squint that gave the idea that he was performing some 

and defiant feat with the muscles of his neck. 

He maintained an air of distrustful inscrutability. The hand 

took my letter was very larce, very white, and looked as if 

would feel horribly flahhy. With the other he put on hi* nose 

enormous mother-of-pearl- framed spectacles — things ex- 
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actly like those of a cobra's — and began to read. He had said pre- 
cisely nothing at ail. It was for him and what he represented that 
I had thrown over Carlos and what he represented. I felt that I 
deserved to be received with acclaniation, 1 was not. He read the 
letter very deliberately, swaying, umbrella and all, witli the slow 
movement of a dozing elephant. Once he crossed his eyes at me, 
meditatively, above the mother-of-pearl rims. He was so slow, so 
deliberate, that I own I began to wonder whether Carlos and 
Castro were still on board. It seemed to be at least half an hour 
before Macdonald cleared his throat, with a sound resembling 
the coughing of a defective pump, and a mere trickle of a voice 
asked: ^^ 

" Hwhat evidence have ye of idcntitee? " ^H 

I hadn't any at all, and began to finger my buttonholes as shamc< ' 
faced as a pauper before a Board. The certitude dawned upon 
me suddenly that Carlos, even if he would consent to swear to me, 
would prejudice my chances. 

I cannot help thinking that I came very near to being cast adrift 
upon the streets of Kingston. To my asseverations Macdonald re- 
turned nothing but a scries of minute " humphs," 1 don't know 
what overcame his scruples; he had shown no signs of yielding, but 
suddenly turning on his heel made a motion with one of his ftabbjr 
white hands. I understood it to mean that I was to follow bin 
aft. 

The decks were covered with a jabbering turmoil of neg 
with muscular arms and brawny shoulders. All their shining I 
faces seemed to be momentarily gashed open to show rows of white, 
and were spotted with inlaid cjeballs. The sounds coming from 
them were a bewildering noise. They %vere hauling baggage about 
aimlessly. A large soft bundle of bedding nearly took me off my 
legs. There wasn't room for emotion. Macdonald laid about htm 
n-ith the handle of the umbrella a few inches from the deck ; but 
the passage that he made for himself closed behind him. 

Suddenly, in the pushing and hurrying, I came upon a little clear 
space beside a pile of boxes. Stoopinc over them was the anguU 
figure of Nichols, the second mate. He looked up at me, screwinj 
his yellow eyes together. 

"Going ashore," he asked, " 'long of that Puffing Billy? ' 
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' What business is it of yours? " I mumbled sulkily. 
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Sudden and intense threatening came into his yellow eyes: 
" Don't you ever come to you know where," he said ; " I don't 
want no spies on what I do. There's a man there '11 crack your 
little backbone if he catches you. Don't yeh :ome now. Never." 
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THE GIRL WITH THE LIZARD 

CHAPTER I 

lO MEDIO? " Scnor Ramon said to me nearly two years 
ifterwards. " The caliaitero is pleased to give me credit 
for a very great knowledge. VVhat should I know of that 
town ? There arc duubtlesis good men there and very wicked, gs in 
other towns. Who knov\'s? Your worship must ask the boats' 
crews that the admiral has sent to burn the town. They will be 
back ver>' sfion now." 

He looked at me, inscrutably and attentively, through his gold 
tprctactes. 

It was on the arcade before his store in Spanish Town. Long 
sunblinds (lapped slightly. Before the next door a large sign pro- 
daimeil " Office of the Buckatoro Journal" It was, zs I have 
taiil, after two years — years which, as Carlos had predicted, I had 
found to be of hard work, and long, hot sameness. I had come 
down from Horton Pen to Spanish Town, expecting a letter from 
Veronica, and, the stage not being in, had dropped in to cliat witli 
RaoMXl over a consignment of Yankee notions, which he was pre- 
pared to sell at an extravagantly cheap price. It was just at tlie 
time when Admiral Rowley was understood to be going to make 
an eoergetic attempt upon the pirates who still infested the Gulf 
of Mexico and nearly ruined the Jamaica trade of those days. 
Naturally enough, we had talked of the mysterious town in which 
the pirates were supposed to have their headquarters. 

" I know no more than others," K:uni>n said, " s.ive, scfior, that 
I losc.much more because my dealings are much greater. But I do 
not even know whether those who take my goods are pirates, as 
jrou Enf^i&h say. or Mexican privateers, as the Havana authorities 
uflf. I do not very touch care. Batta, what 1 know i» tliat every 
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week some ship with a letter oi marque steals one of my 
ments. and I lose many hundreds of dollars." 

Rainon was, indeed, one of the most irequentcd merchants in 
Jamaica; he had stores in both Kingston and Spanish Town; his 
cargoes came from all the seas. All the planters and all the ofRdal 
class in the island had dealings witli him. 

" It wa$ most natural that the hidalgo, your respected cousin, 
should consult me if he wished to go to any town in Cuba. Whota 
else should he go to? You yourself, seiior, or the excellent Mr, 
Topnambo, if you desired to know what ships in a month's time arc 
likely to be sailing for Havana, for New Orleans, or any Gulf port, 
you would ask me. What more natural? It is my business, my 
trade, to know these things. In that way I make my bread. But 
as for Rio Medio, I do not know the place." He had a touch of 
irony in his composed voice. " But it is very certain," he went on, 
" that if your Government had not recognized the belligerent rights 
of the rebellious colony of Mexico, there would be now no letters 
of marque, no accursed Mexican privateers, and I and ever)' one 
else in the island should not now be losing thoiu&nds of dollars 
every year." 

That was the eternal grievance of every Spaniard in the island 
— and of not a few of the English and Scotch planters. Spain was 
Still in the throes of losing the Mexican colonies when Great 
Britain had acknowledged the existence of a state of war and a 
Mexican Government. Mexican letters of marque had imme- 
diately filled the Gulf. No kind of shipping was safe from them, 
and Spain was quite honestly powerless to prevent their swarming 
on the coast of Cuba — the Ever Faithful Island, itself. 

" WHiat can Spain do," said Ramon bitterly, " when even your 
Admiral Rowley, with his great ships, cannot rid the sea of than? " 
He lowered his voice. " I tell you, young senor, that England will 
lose this Island of Jamaica over this business. You youreclf are a 
Separationist, are you not? . . , No? \'ou live with Separatioi*- 
ists. How could I tell ? Many people say you are." 

His words gave me a distinctly disagreeable sensation. I hadn't 
any idea of being a Separationist ; I was loyal enough. But I un- 
derstood suddenly, and for the first time, how very much like 
one I might look. 
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" I myself am nothing," Ramon went on impassively; " I am 
content tiiat the island should remain English. It will never apiin 
be Spanish, nor do I wish that it should. But our little, waspish 
friend there " — he lifted one thin, brown hand to the sign of the 
Buckatoro Journal — " his paper is doing much misdiicf. I think 
the admiral or the governor will commit him to jail. He is going 
to run away and take his paper to Kingston ; I myself have bought 
his office furniture." 

I looked at him and wondered, for all his impassivity, what he 
knew — what, in the depths of his inscrutable Spanish brain, his 
dark eyes concealed. 

He bow ed to me a little. " There will come a very great 
trouble," he said. 

Jamaica was in those days — and remained for many years after — 
in the throes of a question. The question was, of course, that of 
the abolitiun of slavery. The platitcrs as a rule were immensely 
rich and overbearing. They said, " If the Home Government tries 
to abolish our slavery system, we will abolish the Home Govern- 
ment, and go to the United States for protection." I'hat was 
n, of course; but there was so much of it that the governor, 
Duke of Manchester, had to close his ears a:nl pretend not to 
hear. The planters had another grievance — the pirates in the Gulf 
of Mexico. There was one in particular, a certain El Demonio or 
Diableto, who practically seated the Florida passage; it was hardly 
poaiblc to get a cargo underwritten, and the planters' pockets felt 
it a good deaL Practically, El Demonio had, during the last two 
years, guttetJ a ship once a week, as if he wanted to help 
the Kingston Separationist papers. The planters said, " If the 
Hume Government wishes to meddle M-ith our internal affairs, 
our ilava, let it first clear our seas. . . . Let it hang El 
Dcmonra. . . ." 

The Government had sent out one of Nelson's old captains, Ad- 
mtra] Rowley, a good fighting man; but when it came to clearing 
the Gulf of Mexico, he was about as useless as a prize-fighter trying 
to clear a stable of rats. I don't suppose El Demunio really did 
loore than a tithe of the mischief attributed to him, but in the 
pmiliar circumstances he found himself elevated to the rank of 
an important factor in colonial politics. The Ministerialist papers 
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used to kill htm once a month ; the Separationists made him capture 
one of old Rowley's sloops five times a year. They both lied, of 
course. But obviously Rowley and his frigates weren't much use 
against a pirate wham ihey could not catch at sea, and who lived 
at the bottom of a bottle-necked creek with tooth rocks all over the 
entrance — that was the sort of place Rio jVIedio was reported to 
be. . . . 

I hadn't much cared about cither partj- — I was looking out for 
romance — but 1 inclined a. tittle to the Separationists, because 
Macdonald, with whom I lived for two years at Horton Pen, was 
himself a Scparationist, in a cool Scotch sort of way. He nras an 
Argylcshire man, who had come out to the island as a lad in 1786, 
and had worked his way up to the position of agent to the Rooksby 
estate at Horton Pen. He had a Urtle estate of his own, too, at 
the mouth of the River Minho, where he grew rice very profitably. 
He had been the first man to plant it on the island. 

Horton Pen nestled down at the foot of the tall white scars that 
end the Vale of St. Thomas and arc not much unlike Dover 
Clifls, hanging over a sea of squares of the green cane, alternating 
with masses of pimento foliage. Macdonald's wife was an im- 
mensely stout, raven-haired, sloe-eyed, talkative body, the roost 
motherly woman I have ever known — I suppose because she w 
childless, 

Witat was anomalous in my position had passed away with tl 
next outward mail, Veronica wrote to me; Ralph to his attorney 
and the Macdonalds. But by that time Mrs. Mac had darned 
my socks ten times. 

The surrounding gentry, the large resident landowners, of whom 
there remained a sprinkling in the Vale, were at first inclined to 
make much of me. There was Mrs. Topnamho, a withered, very 
dried-up personage, who affected pink trimmings; she gave the loa 
to the countryside as far as ton couid be given to a sodety that 
rioted with hospitality. She made effort to draw me out of the 
I^Iacdonald environment, to make me differentiate myself, because 
I was the grandson of an earl. But the Topnambc» were the great 
Loyalists of the place, and the Macdonalds the principal Separa- 
tionists, and I stuck to the Macdonalds. I was searching for ro- 
mance, you sec, and could find none in Mrs. Topnamho's white 
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lit, with tts dryish, gray skin, and pink patches round the neck, 
■t lay forever in dark or darkened rooms, and talked quenilously 
Your uncle, the carl," whom I had never seen. I didn't get on 
with the men any better. They were cither very dried up and 
querulous, too, or else very liquorish or boisterous in an incompre*^ 
hcnsible way. Their evenings seemed to be a constant succession ci 
shouts of laughter, merging into undignified staggers of white 
trouters through blue nights — round the corners of ragged 
huts. I never understood the hidden sources of their humor, and 
I had not money enough to mix well with their lavishnc&s, I was 
too proud to be indebted to them. too. They didn't even acknowl- 
edge me on tiie road at last; they called me poor-spirited, a thin- 
blooded nobleman's cub — a Separationist traitor — and left me to 
superintend niggers and save money. Mrs. Mac, good Separationist 
though she was, as became the wife of her husband, had the word 
" home " forever on her lips. She had once visited the Rookshys 

Horton ; she had treasured up a host of tiny things, parts of my 
jrgottcn boyhood, and she talked of them and talked of thetn, 
until that past seemed a wholly desirable time, and the present a 
dull thing. 

Journeying in search of romance — and that, after all, is our 
business in this world — is much tike trying to catch the horixon. 
It lies a little distance before us, and a little distance behind — 
about as far as the eye can carr>'. One discovers that one has 
posed through it just as one passed what is to-day our horizon. 
One looks back and says, " Why, there it is." One looks forward 
md (ays the same. It lies either in the old days when we used to, 
or m the new days when we shall. I look back upon those days of 
mine, and little things remain, come back to me, assume an atmos- 
phere, take significance, go to the making of a Irmfif iadls. Prob- 
ably, when I look back upon what is the dull, arid waste of to-day^ 
it will be much the same. 

I could almost wish to take again one of the long, uninteresting' 
night ride* from the Vale to Spanish Town, or to listen once more 
to one of old Macdonald's interminable harangues on the folly 
of Mr. Canning'* pulio.-, or the virtues of Scotch thrift. " Jack, 
lad," he used to bellow in his curious squeak of a voice, " a gen- 
I you may be of guid Scotit blood. But ycVc a puir body's sion 
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for a' that." He was set on my making money and turning hi 
pennies I think he reallj' lited me. 

It was with that idea that he introduced me to Ramon, 
esteemed Spanish merchant of Kingston and Spanish Town." Ra- 
mon had seemed mysterious when I had seen him in company with 
Cjirlos and Castro ; but re-introduced in the homely atmosphere of 
the Macdonalds, he had become merely a saturnine, tall, dusky- 
featured, gold-spectacled Spaniard, and very good company. I 
Icamt nearly all my Spanish from him. The only mj'stery about 
him was the extravagantly cheap rate at which he sold his things 
under the flagstaff in front of Admiral Rowley's house, the King's 
House, as it was called. The admiral himself was said to have 
extensive dealings with Ramon; he had at least the reputation of 
desiring to turn an honest penny, like myself. At any rate, every- 
one, from the proudest planters to the editor of the Bueiaton 
Journal next door, was glad of a chat with Ramon, whose knowl- 
edge of an immense variety of things was as deep as a draw- 
well — and as placid. 

I used to buy island produce through him, ship it to New 
Orleans, have it sold, and re-import parceb of " notions," making 
a double profit. He was always ready to help me, and as ready 
to talk, saying that he had an immense respect for my relations, the 
Riegos. 

That was how, at the end of my second year in the island, I had 
cotne to talking to him. The stage should have brought a letter 
from Veronica, who was to have presented Rootsby with a son 
and heir, but it was unaccountably late. I had been tn-ice to the 
coach ofHce, and was making my vray desultorily back to Ramon's. 
He was talking to the editor of the Buckatoro Joitrnal — the m; 
from next door — and to another who had, whilst I walked laz 
across the blazing square, ridden furiously up to the steps of 
arcade. The rider was talking to both of them with exaggerati 
gestures of his arnis. He had ridden off, spurring, and the editor, 
a little, gleaming-eyed hunchback, had remained in the sunshine, 
talking excitedly to Ramon. 

i knew htm well, an amusing, queer, warped. Satanic member 
of society, who was a sort of nephew to the Macdonalds, and hand 
in ^ove with all tlie Scotch Separationists of the island. He had 
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irted an exrraordinar}r, scandalous paper that, to avoid sequestra- 
on, changed its name and offices every few issues, and was said by 
Loyalists, tike the Topnambos, to have an extremely bad influence. 

He subsisted a good deal on the charity of people like the Mac- 
(tonalds, and I used sometimes to catch si^t of him at even fall 
tistentng to Mrs, Macdonald ; he would be sitting beside her ham- 
mode on the veranda, his head very much down on his breast, very 
much on one side, and his great hump portending over his little 
white face, and rufBing up his ragged black hair. Mrs. Macdonald 
clacked all the scandal of the Vale, and the Bucialoro Journal got 
the benefit of it all, with adornments. 

For the last month or so the Juurmtt had been more than usualli 
efiectivc, and it was only because Rowley was preparing to cori 
found his traduccrs by the boat attack on Rio Medio, that a war- 
nmt had not come against David. When I saw him talking to 
Ramon, I imagined that the rider must have brought nc%vs of a 
warrant, and that David was preparing for flight. He hopped 
ntmbiy from Ramon's steps into the obscurity of his own door. 
Ramon turned his spectacles softly upon me. 

" There you have it," he said. " The folly ; the folly ! To send 
only little boats to attack such a nest of villains. It is inconcciv- 
aWe." 

'llie borKman had brouglit news that the boats of Rowley's 
squadron had been beaten off with great loss, in their attack on Rio 
Medio. 

Ramon went on with an air of immense supen'ority, " And all 
the while we merchants arc losing thousands." 

His dark e>*cs searched my face, and it came disagreeably into 
my head that he was playing some part ; that his talk was delusive, 
bh anger feigned ; that, perhaps, he still suspected me of being a 
ScprationisL He went on talking about the failure of the boat- 
attack. All Jamaica had been talking of it, speculating lUmut it, 
coocratulatiog itself on it. British valor was going to tell; four 
boats' crews would do the trick. And now the boats had been 
beaten of!, the cic^m captured, half the men killed! Already there 
»vas panic on the island. I could see men coming together in little _ 
knots, talking eagerlv. I didn't like to listen to Ramon, to 
Spaniard talking in that way ahmit the defeat of my countrymen' 
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by hi$. I walked across the King's Square, and the stage dn'v 
up just then, I went to the office, and got my correspondence. 

Veronica's letter came like a faint echo, like the sound of very 
distant surf, heard at night ; It seemed impossible that anyone could 
be as interested as she in the things that were happening over there. 
She had had a son; one of Ralph's aunts was its godmother. She 
and Ralph had been to Bath last spring; the oountty wanted 
water very badly. Ralph had used his influence, had exptatned 
matters to a very great personage, had spent a little money on the 
injured runners. In the meanwhile 1 had nearly forgotten 
whole matter; it seemed to be extraordinary that they should 
be interested in it. 

I was to come back ; as soon as it was safe I was to cooae bi 
that was the main tenor of the letter. 

I read it in a little house of call, in a vi'hitewashed room that 
contained a cardboard cat labeled " The Best," for sole ornament. 
Four swarthy fellows, Mexican patriots, were talb'ng noisily about 
their War of Independence, and the exploits of a General Trape- 
lascis, who had been defeating the Spanish troops over there. It 
was almost impossible to connect them with a world that included 
Veronica's delicate handwriting with the pencil lines erased at the 
base of each line of ink. Xhcy seemed to be infinitely more real. 
Lven Veronica's interest in me seemed a little strange ; her desire 
for my return irritated me. It was as if she had asked me to 
return to a state of bondage, after having found myself. Thinking 
of it made me suddenly aware that I had become a man, with a 
man's aims, and a disillusionized view of life. It suddenly ap- 
peared very wonderful that I could sit calmly tliere, survej'ing, for 
instance, those four sinister fellows with daggers, as if they were 
nothing at all. WTien I had been at home the matter would have 
caused me extraordinary emotions, as many as if I had seen an ele- 
phant in a traveling show. As for going back to my old life, 
didn't seem to be possible. 
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CHAPTER II 

NE night I was riding alone towards Horton Pen- A 
large moon hung itself up above me like an enurmmis 
white pliitc. Finally the sloping roof of the Ferry Inn, 
witli une dishcvelni palm tree Grouping over it, rose into the disk. 
Tlw window lights were refiectcd like shaken torches in the river. 
A mass of objects, picked out «ith white globes, loomed in the 
hi ' "W of the inn, standing motionless. They resolved them- 

d barouche, with four horses steaming a great deal, and 
an army of negre&scs with bandboxes on their heads. A great lady 
was on the road : her querulous voice was calling to someone within 
the open door that let do%vn a soft yello\i light from the top of the 
ipitous steps. A nondescript object, with apparently two horns 
id a Mrheel, rested inert at the foot of the sign-post ; two negroes 
were wiping their foreheads beside it. That resolved itself into 
a man slumbering in a wheclharroM', his viliitc face turned up to 
the moon. A sort of buzz of voices came from above ; then a man 
in European clothes was silhouetted against the light in die door- 
way. He held a full glass ver>' carefully and started to descend. 
Suddenly be stopped emotionally. Then he turned half-right and 
called back, "Sit CharlesI Sir Charles! Here's the very manl 
I protest, the very manl " There was an interrogative roar from 
;i. It was like being outside a lion's cage, 
i t-opte appeared and disappeared in front of the lighted door; 
windows »tood open, with heads craning om all along the inn face. 
I was hurrying off the back of my horse when the admiral came 
out on to the steps. Someone lit a torch, and the admiral became 
a dark, solid figure, with the flash of the gold lace on his coat. He 
stood very high in the leg; had sm.ill white whiskers, and a large 
noM that threw a vast shadow on to his forehead in the upward 
light ; his high collar was open, and a mais of while appeared under 
bis chin; his head was uncox'ered. A third male face, very white, 
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bobbed up and down beside hts shining ttft shoulder. He kept 

on saying : 

" What ? what ? what ? Hey, what ? , . . That man ? " He 

^peared to b* halhvay between supreme content and violent 
JKanger, At last he delivered himself. " Let's duck him . . . he>-? 
H. . . L/Ct's duck himl " He spoke with a sort of bcne^'olcnt 
■ chuckle, then raised his voice and called, "Tinslcy! Tinslcyt 

Where the deuce is Tinsley? " 

A high nasal sound came from the carriage window. " Sir 

Charles 1 Sir Charles! Let there be no scene in my presence, I 

b*g." 

I suddenly saw, halfway up, laboriously ascending the steps, a 
black figure, indistinguishable at tirst on account of deformities. 
It was David Macdonald. Since his last, really terrible comments 
on the failure of the boat-attack, he had been lying hidden some- 
where. It came upon me in a flash that he was making his way 
from one hiding place to another. In making his escape from 

I Spanish Town, either to Kingston or the Vale, he had run 
against the admiral and his party returning from the Topnambos' 
ball. It was hardly a coincidence: everyone on the road met 
at the Ferry Inn. But that hardly made the thing more 
pleasant. 

Sir Charles continued to clamor for Tinsley, his flag lieutenant, 
who, as a matter of fact, was the man drunk in the wheelbarrow. 
When this was explained by the shouts of the negroes, he grunted, 
" Umphl " turned on ilie man at his side, and said, " Here, Old- 
ham; you lend a hand to duck the little toad." It was the sort of 
Kthing that the thirsty climate of Jamaica rendered frequent enough. 
^Oldham dropped his glass and protested. Macdonald continued 
silently and enigmatically to climb the steps; now he was in for 
it he showed plenty of pluck. No doubt he recognized that, if the 
admiral made a fool of him^lf. he would be afraid to issue war- 
Krants in soberness. I could not stand by and see them bully tiie 
•wretched little creature. At the same time I didn't, most dedd- 
edly, want to identify myself with him. 

I called out impulsively, " Sir Charles, surely you would not use 
, violence to a cripple." 

Then, very suddenly, tbcy all got to action, David Macdonald 
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retching the top of the seeps. Shrieks came from the inttrior of 
carriage, and from the waiting negresses. 1 saw ibrcc men 
re falling upon a little thing like a damaged cat. 1 couldn't 

d that, come what might of it. 
I ran hastily up the steps, hoping to be able to make them recover 
r Bcoscs, a force of purely conventional emotion impelling me, 
was no business of mine; I didn't want to tntcrtere, and 1 felt 
like a man hastening to separate half a dozen lighting dogs too large 
be pleasant. 

When 1 reached the top, there was a sort of undignified scuffle, 
and in the end I found myself standing above a ghastly white 
tlenian who, from a sitting posture, was gasping out, " I'll 
mit you I ... I swear I'll commit you 1 ..." 1 helped him 
to hii feet rather apologetically, while the admiral behind me was 
king insistently who the deuce I was. The man 1 had picked up 
ted a little, and then turned back to look at me. The light 
shining on my face, and he began to call out, " 1 know him. 
1 know him perfectly well. He's John Kemp. I'll commit him at 
once. The papers are in the barouche." After that he seemed to 
;c it into his head that 1 was going to assault him again. He 
out of sight, and I was left facing the admiral. He stared 
«t w "tuously. I was streaming with perspiration and up- 

raidi tor assaulting a cripple. 

TV admiral said, " Ob, that's what you think ? I will settle 
th you presently. This is rank mutiny." 

I looked at Oldham, who was the admiral's secretary. He 
extremely disheveled about his neck, much as if a monkey liad 
clawing him thereabouts. Half of his roll collar flapped on 
hi* heaving chest ; his stock hung down behind like a cue. I had 
seen him kneeling on the ground with his head pinned down by the 
butKhbock. I said loftily: 

What did you set him on a little beggar like that for? You 

three to one. What did you expect ? " 

The Admiral swore. Oldham began to mop with a lace hand- 

•i-d upper lip from which a stream of blood was 

seemed to be weeping a little. Finally, he 

iahed in at the dnnr, very mtich bent togetiier. I'lie undaunted 

vid hopped in alter him coolly. 
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I The -admiral said, " I know your kind. You're a treasonous dog. 

This is mutiny. You shall be made an example of." ^M 

I All the same he must have been ashamed of himself, for present^B 

and the two others went down the steps without even looking 

me, and their carriage rolled away. 
I Inside the inn 1 found a couple of merchant captains, one asleep 
|ith his head on the table and Little rings shining in his great red 
the other very spick and span — of what they called the new 
hool then. His name was Williams — Captain Williams of the 
fon_, which he part owned ; a man of some note for the dinners he 
^ve on board his ship. His eyes sparkled blue and very round in. 
round rosy face, and he clawed effusively at my arm. W 

Well done ! " he bubbled over. " You gave it them ; strike me^' ' 
|iu did [ It did me good to see and hear. I wasn't going to poke 

nose in, not I. But I admire you, my boy." ^ 

He was a quite guileless man with a strong dislike for the attV 
■iral's blundering — a disLike that all the seamen shared — and for 
eople of the Topnambo kidney who afiected to be above his 
Inners. He assured me that I had burst upon those gentry roaring 
" like the Bull of Bashan. You should have seen 1 " and he 
hank my health in a glass of punch. 
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me on board at Kingston to-morrow night. If there's any fnss I'll 
see what I can <io. Or you can take a trip with mc to Havana till 
it blows over. My old woman's on board," His face fell, " But 

re, you'll get round ber. I'll sec you through." 

I'hey drank some sangarcc and became noisy. I wasn't very 
happy; there was much truth in what David Macdonald had said 
'opnambo would certainly do his best to have me In jail — to make 

example of mc as a Separationtst to please the admiral and the 

ke of Manchester. Under the spell of his liquor Williams be- 
came more and more pressing with his offers of help. 

" It's the de\-il that my missus should be on board, just this trip. 
But hang it I come and dine with me. I'll get some of the Kingston 
men — the regular hot men — to stand up for you. They will wticn 
they hear the tale." 

There was a certain amount of sense in what he said. If wMf- 
nmts were out against me, be or stjme of the Kin^tun merchants 
whom he knew, and who had no cause to love the admiral, might 
hdp me a good deal. 

Accordingly, I did go down to Kingston. It happened to be the 
Amy when the seven pirates were hangc<l at Port Royal Point. I 
had never seen a hanging, and a man who hadn't was rare in those 
d.i]rs. I wanted to keep out of the way, but it was impossible to 
get a boatman to row mc off to the Lhn. They were all dying to 
see the show, and, half curious, half reluctant, I let m)'9elf drift 
with the crowd. 

The gallows themselves stood high enough to be seen — a long 
stout beam supported by posts at each end. There was a 
ing sun, and the crowd pushed and shouted and craned its 
thousands of heads every time one heard the cry of " Here they 
ccrae," for an hour or so. There was a very limpid sky, a very 
limpid scs, a scattering of shipping gliding up and down, and the 
very silent hills a long way away. There was a large flavor of 
Spaniards among the crowd. I got into the middle of a knot of 
them, jammed against the wheels of one of the carriages, standing, 
* down, on tiptoe, starinj; at the long scaffold. There were a 
I many false .-ihinns, Mul<lcn outcries, hushing again rather 
•lowly. In between 1 could hear so-Treone behind mc talk 
^ft**** to tbc occupants of the carriage. I thought the voice was 
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Ramon's, but I could not tum, and the people in the ca 
answered in French, I thought. A man was shouting *' 
Drinks " on the other side of them. 

Finally, there was a roar, an irresistible swaying, a rattle of 
tnusket ramrods, a rhythm of marching feet, and the grating of 
heavy iron-bound wheels. Seven men appeared in sight above the 
heads, clinging to each other for support, and being drawn slowly 
along. The little worsted balls on the infantry shakos bobbed all 
round their feet. They were a sorrj'-looking group, those pirates ; 
very wild-eyed, very ragged, dust-stained, weather-beaten, begrimed 
till they had the color of unpolished mahogany. Clinging still to 
each other as they stood beneath the dangling ropes of the long 
beam, they had the appearance of a group of statuary to foriom 
misery. Festoons of chains completed the " composition." 

One was a very old man with long yellow-white hair, one a 
negro whose skin had no luster at all. The rest were very dark- 
skinned, peak-bearded, and had long hair falling round their necks. 
A soldier with a hammer and a small anvil climbed into the cart, 
and bent down out of sight. There was a ring of iron on iron, 
and the man next the very old man raised his arms and began to 
speak very slowly, very distinctly, and very mournfully. It was 
quite easy to understand him; he declared his perfect innocence. 
No one listened to him; his name was Pedro Nones. He ceased 
speaking, and someone on a horse, the High Sheriff, I think, gal- 
loped impatiently past the cart and shouted. Two men got into 
the cart, one pulled the rope, the other caught the pirate by the 
elbows. He jerked himself loose, and began to cry out; he sectncd 
to be lost in amazement, and shrieked : 

" Adonde tsta el padre f . . . Adonde tsta el padref " 

No one answered ; there wasn't a priest of any denomination ; I 
don't know whether the omission was purposed. The man's face 
grew convulsed with agony, his eyeballs stared out very white and 
vivid, as he struggled with the two men. He began to curse us 
cpileptically for compassing his damnation. A hoarse patter of 
Spanish imprecations came from the crowd immediately round me. 
The man with the voice like Ramon's groaned in a lamentable 
way ; someone else said, " What infamy . . . what infamy 1" 

An aged voice said tremulously in the carriage, " This shall be 
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a autter of official remonstrance." Another said, " Ah, these 
English heretics! " 

'I'here was a forward rush of the crowd, which carried mc away. 
Someone in front began to shout orders, and the crowd swayed back 
agaio. The infantry muskets rattled. The commotion lasted some 
time. When it ceased, I saw that the man about to die had been 
kbsing the very old man ; tears were streaming down the gray, 
parduncnKolored cheeks. Pedro Nones had the rope round his 
neck; it cun'ed upwards loosely towards llie beam, growing taut 
as the cart jolted away. He shouted : 

** /idiot, vieio, para siempre adi " 

My nrbole body seemed to go dead all over. I happened to look 
dou'nwards at my hands; they were extraordinarily white, with the 
veins standing out alt over them. They felt as if they had been 
vodden in water, and it vias quite a long time before they recovered 
their natural color. The rest of the men were hung after that, 
thee ' r a little way backwards and forwards, and growing 
IcKti' Iter every journey. One man, who was very large- 

framed and stout, had to go through it twice because the rope 
broke. He made a good deal of fuss. My head ached, and after 
the involuntary straining and craning to miss no details was over, 
I felt sick and dozed. The people talked a great deal sis they 
streamed back, loosening over the broader stretch of pebbles; they 
wcmed to nnsh to remind each other of details. I have an idea that 
ic or two, in the sheer largeness of heart that seizes one after 
ions of popular emotions, asked me in exulting voices if I had 
seen the nigger's tong:uc sticking out. 

Oilier* thought that there wasn't ver>* much to be exultant over. 
We had not really captured the pirates; they had been handed over 
to tbe admiral by the Havan.i authorities — ns an international cnur- 
to^ I suppose, or else because they were pirates of no account and 
shurt in fundx, or because the admiral had been msdting a fuss in 
t of the Morro. It was even asserted by the anti-admiral 
ion that the seven weren't pirates at all, but merely Cuban 
tujett, hawkers of derogatory coplax. and known free- 
In any case, excited people cheered the High Sherifi and the 
iming infantry, because it was pleasant to hang any kind of 
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Spaniard. I got nearly knocked down by the kettle-drummers, 
who came through the scattering crowd at a swinging quick-step. 
As I cannoned off the drums, a hand caught at my arm, and some- 
one else began to speak to me. It was old Ramon, who was telling 
me that he had a special kind of Mancltester goods at his sto 
He explained that they had arrived verj' lately, and tliat he h; 
come from Spanish Town solely on their account. One made tb 
eiglith of a penny a yard more on them than on any other kind 
I would deign to have some of it offered to my inspection, he had 
his little curricle just off the road. He was drawing me gently 
towards it all the time, and I had not any idea of resisting. He 
had been behind in the crowd, he said, beside the carriage of the 
commissioner and the judge of the Marine Court sent by tlic Ha- 
vana authorities to deliver the pirates. 

It was after that, that in Ramon's dusky store, I had my first 
sight of Seraphina and of her father, and then came my meeting 
with Carlos. I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw him come 
out with extended hand. It was an extraordinary sensation, that 
of talking to Carlos again. He seemed to have worn badl)'. His 
lace had lost its moist bloom, its hardly distinguishable subcuta- 
neous fSush. It had grown very, very pale. Dark blue circles took 
away from the blackness and sparkle of his eyes. ^''Vnd he coughed 
and coughed. 

He put his arm affectionately round my shoulders and sai< 
" How splendid to see you again, my Juan," His eyes bad oRi 
tion in them, there was no doubt about that, but I felt vaguely 
suspicious of him. I remembered how we had parted on board the 
Thames. " We can talk here," he added ; " it is very pleasant. You 
shall see my uncle, that great man. the star of Cuban law, and my 
cousin Seraphina, your b'nsfolk. They love you ; I have spoken 
well of you." He smiled gayly, and went on, " This is not a place 
befitting his greatness, nor my cousin's, nor, indeed, my own." He 
smiled again. " But I shall be very soon dead, and to me it matters 
little." He frowned a little, and then laughed. " But you should 
have seen the faces of your officers when my uncle refused to go to 
their governor's palace ; there was to have been a fiesta ' a, ' rcoci 
(ton ' : is it not the word ? It will cause a great scandal." 

He saiilcd with a good deal oi fine malice, and looked as if 
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me to be pleased. 1 said that 1 did not quite undcrstiind 

rbat had oflFcnded his uncle. 

" Oil, it was because there was no priest," Carlos answered, 

when tliose poor devils were hung. They were canaitle. Yes ; 

It one gives that much even to such. And my uncle was there in 

official capacity as a — a plenipoteniiar)'. He was very much 

I: we were all. You heard, my uncle himself had advised 

beir being surrendered to your English. And when there was no 

ritst he repented very bitterly. Why, after all, it was an infamy," 

He paused again, and leant back against the counter. When his 

)'es were upon the ground and his face not animated by talking, 

there became loxnentably insistent his pallor, the deep shadows 

under his eyes, and infinite sadness in the droop of his features, as 

^f he WTre preoccupied by an all-pcrvading and hopeless grief. 

Kbtn he looked at me, he smiled, however. 

" Well, at worst it is over, and my uncle is here in this dirty 
lace initead of at your palace, Wc sail back to Cuba this very 
ci-ening." He looked round him at Ramon's calicos and sugar- 
ibs in the dim light, as if he accepted almost incredulously the 
tlutt they could be in such a place, and the manner of his voice 
that he thought our governor's palace would have been 
vs barhartms. " But I am sorry," he said suddenly, " Iw- 
cause 1 wanted j'ou — ^you and alt your countrymen — to make a 
good impression on htm. You must do it yourself alone. And you 
will, ^'ou arc not like these others. You are our kinsman, and 1 
praised you very much. You saved my life." 
1 began to say that 1 had done notliing at all, but he waved his 
id with a little smile. 

" You are very brave," he s^d, as if to silence me. " I am not 
lerafefal." 

He began again to ask for news from home — from my home. 
I told him chat Veronica had a baby, and he si^ed. 

" She married tlie excellent Rooksby ? " he asked. " Ah, what 
• waste." He relapsed into silence a^^in. " There was no woman 

in your land "like lier. She might have And to marry that — 

that excellent personage, my good cousin. It is a tragedy." 
"It was a very good match," I answered. 
He sighed again. " My uncle is asleep in there, now," he said, 
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fter a pause, pointing at the inner door. " We must not wake 
Im ; he is a verj' old man. You do not mind talking to mc? You 
I ill wait to see them? Dona Scraphina is here, too." 
You have not married your cousin ? " I asked, 
I wanted ver>' much to see the young girl who had looked at mc 
|ir a moment, and I certainly should have been distressed if Carlos 
ad said she was married. 

He answered, "What would you have?" and shrugged his 
Jioulders gently. A smile came into his face. " She ts very willfuL 
I did not please her, I do not know why. Perhaps she has seen too 
Jany men like me." 
He told me that, when he reached Cuba, after parting with me 
the Thames, his uncle, " in spite of certain influences," had 
ceived him quite naturally as his heir, and the future head of the 
ily. But Seraphina, \vhom by the laws of convenience he ought 
lave married, had quite calmly refused him. 
1 did not impress her ; she is romantic. She wanted a very bold 
|ian, a Cid, something that it is not easy to liave," 

lie paused again, and looked at me with some sort of challenge in 
Is eyes. 

She could have met no one better than you," I said. 
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might lave been gentle mockery. At any rate, it also contained 
intense scrutiny, and, perhaps, a little of appeal. I sighed myself. 

" TKere is a man calied O'Brien in there," he said. " He does 
us the honor to pretend to my cousin's hand." 

1 <elt singularly angry. '* Well, he's not a Spaniard," I said. 

Carlos answered mockingly, " Oh, for Spaniard, no. He is a 
descendant of the Irish kings," 

" He's an adventurer," 1 said. " You ought to be on your guard. 
You don't know these bog-trotting fortune-hunters. They're the 
lau^ter of P^uropc, kings and all." 

Carlos smiled again. " He's a very dangerous man for all that," 
he said. " I should not advise .inyone to come to Rio Medio, my 
uncle's town, without making a friend of the Senor O'Brien.*' 

He went once more to the inner door, and, after a moment's 
whbpering with someone within, returned to me. 

" My uncle still sleeps," he said. " I must keep you a little 
nger. Ah, yes, the Sciior O'Brien. He shall marry my cousin, 
think, when 1 am dead." 

" You don't know these fellows," I said. 

" Oh, I know them vcr>' well," Carlos smiled, " there are inaiijr 
of then^at Havana. They came there after what they call the 
'98, when there was great rebellion in Ireland, and many good 
Catholics were killed and ruined." 

" Then he's a rebel, and ought to be hung," I said, 

Carlos laughed as of old. " It may be, but, my good Juan, we 
Christians do not sec eye to eye with you. This man rebelled 
against your government, but, also, he suffered for the true faith. 
He i» a good Catholic; he has suffered for it; and, in the Ever 
Faithful Island, that is a passport. He has climbed ver>' high; he 
is a judge of the Marine Court at Havana. That is why he is here 
to-day, attending my uncle in this affair of delivering up the pirates. 
My uncle love* him very much. O'Brien was at first my uncle's 
clerk, and my uncle made him a /t/rz, and he is also the intrndant 
uf my uncle's estates, jmd he has a great influence in my uncle's 
town of Rio Media 1 tell you, if you come to visit us, it will 
be as well to be on good terms with the Seflor Juer O'Brien. ' My 
uncle is a very old man, and if 1 die before him, this O'Brien, I 
think, will end by marrying my cousin, because my poor uncle is 
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|r>- much in his hands. There are other pretenders, but they 
Ive little chance, because it is so very dangerous to come to my 
Icle'i town of Rio Medio, on account of this man's intrigues and 
1 his power with the populace." 
[1 too Led at Carlos intently. The name of the town had seemed 

be familiar to me. Now I suddenly remembered that it was 
here Nicolas el Demonio, the pirate who was so famous as to be 
[nost mythical, had beaten off Admiral Rowley's boats, 

" Come, you had better see this Irish hidalgo who wants to do 

so much honor," — he gave an inscrutable glance at mc, — " but 

not talk loudly till my uncle wakes." 
[He threw the door open. I followed him into the room, where 
vision of the ancient Don and the charming apparition of the 

ing giri had retreated only a few moments before. 
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THE room was very lofty and coldly dim; there were 
great bars in front of the begrimed windows. It was 
very bare, containing only a long black table, some 
^racking cases, and half a dozen rfKrking chairs. Of these, five were 
^Brety aev%' and one vcr>' old, black and heavy, with a green leather 
^^cat and a coat of arms worked on its back cushions. There were 
little heaps of mahogany sawdust here and there on the dirty tiled 
Boor, and a pile of sacking in one corner. Beneath a window th^ 
of an open trap-duor half hid a large green damp-stain ; a deep 
i in the wall yawned like a cavern, and had two or three tubs 
the right comer: a man with a blond head, slightly bald as if 
be had been tonsured, was rocking gently in one of the new chairs. 
Opposite him, with his aged face towards us, sat the old Don 
asleep in the high chair, His delicate white hands lay along the 
amu, one of them holding a gold vinaigrette ; his black, silver- 
headed cane was between his silk-stockinged tegs. The diamond 
bucklex of his slioes shot uut little vivid rays, even in that gloomy 
place. The young girl was sitting with her hands to her temples 
and her elbows on the long table, minutely examining the motion- 
lenncsBof a baby lizard, a tiny thing witli golden eyes, whom fear 
seemed to have turned into stone. 
^^ Wc entered iiuictly, and after a moment she looked up candidly 
^Hnto my eyn, and placed her finger on her lips, motioning her head 
^■t - ' her father. She placed her hand in mine, and whispered 
■ riy: 

*^ " Ik welcome, my English cousin," and then dropped her eyes 
again to the lizard. 

She knew all about mr from Carlos. The man of whom I had 
ircn only the top of his head, turned his chair suddenly and glinted 
« me witli little blur ryes. He was rather small and round, ivith 
cry firm Hesh. and very white, plump hand;;. Hr was dressed in 
black -duthcs of a Spanish judge. On his round face there was 
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rays a smile like that which hangs around the jaws of a pike — 
iy more humorous. He bowed a little cxa^eratedly to me and 

Ah, ye are that famous Mr. Kemp." 

said that I imagined him the more famous Senor Juez O'Bncn. 

' It's little use saying ye arren't famous," he said. His voice 

|l the faint, infinitely sweet twang of certain Irishry; a thing as 

jcate and intangible as the scent of lime flowers. " Our noble 

end " — he indicated Carlos with a little flutter of one white 

id — "has told me what make of a dare-devil gallant ye are; 

taking the skulls of half the Bow Street runners for the sake of 

friend in distress. Well, I honor ye for it; I've done as much 

rself," He added, " In the old days," and sighed. 

^'ou mean in the '98," I said, a little insolently. 

>'Brien's eyes twinkled. He had, as a matter of fact, nearly 

It his neck in the Irish fiasco, either in Clonmel or Sligo, boUing 

liU'ntly from the English dragoons, in the mist, to a French man- 

Ui ar's boats in the bay. To him, even though he was now a Judge 

Cuba, it was an episode of heroism of youth — of romance, in 

Ft. So that, probably, he did not resent my mention of it. I 

I'anted to resent somethinE 
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entirely given up to desperate and murderous smugglers. But this 
was the first I had heard definitely of warrants against me in 
Jamaica. That, no doubt, he had heard from Ramon, who knew 
e%-erything. In all this little sardonic Irishman said to me, it 
seemed the only thing worth attention. It stuck in my mind while, 
in persuasive tones, and with airy fluency, he discoursed of the 
prcrfits that could be made, nowadays, in arming privateers under 
the Mexican flag. He told me I needn't be surprised at their being 
fitted out in a Spanish colony. " There's more than one aspect to 
disloyalty like this," said he dispassionately, but with a quick wink 
contrasting with his tone. 

Spain resented our recognition of their rebellious colonies. And 
with the same cool persuasiveness, relieved by humorous smiles, he 
explained that the loyal Spaniards of the Ever Faithful Island 
thought there was no sin in doing harm to the English, even under 
the Mexican flag, whose legal existence they did not recognize. 

" Mind ye, it's an organized thing, I have something to say in it. 
It hurts Mr. Canning's Government at home, the curse of Crom* 
well on him and them. They will be dropping some of their own 
colonies directly. And as you are a Separationist, small blame to 
you, and I am an Irishman, we shan't cry our eyes out over it. 
Come, Mr. Kemp, 'tis all for the good of the Cause . . . And 
there's nothing low. You are a gentleman, and I wouldn't prop'>se 
anything that was. The very best people in Havana arc interested 
in the matter. Our schooners lie in Rio Medio, but I can't be 
there all the time myself." 

Surprise deprived me of speech. I glanced at Carlos. He wa^ 
watching us inscrutably. The young girl touched the lizard K^ntly, 
but it was too frightened to move. O'Brien, with shrewd glancr^, 
rodced his chair. . . . What did I want? he inquired. To v:c 
life? What he proposed was the life for a fine young fellow like 
me. &Ioreover, I was half Scotch. Had 1 forgotten the wron^^-, 
of my own country. Had I forgotten the '45 ? 

" You'll have heard tell of a Scotch Chief Justice whosr v^n 
spent in Amsterdam the mone>- his father earned on the ju<.ti(.e vat 
in Edinb'ro' — mone)- paid for rum and run silks . . ." 

Of course I had heard of it; everjbody had; but it lta<l been 
tone yetn before; 
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I' We're backwards hereabouts," O'Brien jeered. " But over 
they winked and chuckled at the judge, and they do the same 

lavana at us." 
ddenly from behind us the voice of the young girl said, " Of 
[at do you discourse, my English cousin? " 

[.)'Brien interposed deferentially. " Senorita, I ask him to come 
iKio," he said. 

ilie turned her large dark eyes scrutinizingly upon me, then 
ppped them again. She was arranging some melon seeds in a 
fed circle round the lizard that looked motionlcssly at hen 

Do not speak very loudly, lest you awaken my father," she 
[rned us. 

jihc old Don's face was still turned to the ceiling. Carlos, 
Inding behind his chair, opened his mouth a little in a half smile. 
Ivas really angry whh O'Brien by that time, with his air of 
Iniscience, superiority, and self-content, as if he were talking 
|a child or someone verj' credulous and weak-minded. 

What right have you to speak for me, Scnor Juez? " I said in 
best Spanish I could. 
The young girl looked at me once more, and then again looked 
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saying jrni don't — is worked from Havana. Wliat we need is a 
man we can trmt. We had one — N ichots. You remember tlic mate 
of the ship you came over in. He was Nicola el Demonio ; he won't 
J be luiy longer — I can't tell you why, it's too long a story." 
^B 1 did remember very vividly that cadaverous Nova Scoiian mate 
^^f the Thamts. who had warned mc with truculent mejiaccs 
against showing my lace in Rio Medio. I remembered his 
sallow, shiny dtccks, and the exaggerated gestures of his daw- 
like hands. 

O'Bt^en smiled. " Nichols is alive right enough, hut no more 
good tlian if he were dead. And that's the truth. He pretends 
his nerve's ^ne; he was a devil among tailors for a time, but he's 
taken to crying now. It was when your blundering old admiral's 
had to be beaten off that his zeal cooled. He thinks the 
In'tish Govcniment tvill rise in its strength." There was a bitter 
itempt in his voice, but he regained his calm business tone. "It 
rill do nottiing of the sort- I've given them those seven poor devils 
that had to die to-day without absolution. So Nichols is done for, 
as far as we are concerned. I've got him put away to keep him 
from blabbing. You can have his place — and better than his place. 
He was only a sailor, which you arc not. However, you know 
enough of ships, and what we want is a man with courage, of 

Kune, but also a man we can trust. Any of the Creoles would bolt 
to the hush the moment they'd five dollars in hand. We'll pay 
u well : a targe share of all you take." 

I Icu^Kd outripht, " Y'ou'rc quite mistaken in youT man," I 
^aaid. •* You are, really." 

^H He shook his head gently, and brushed an invisible speck from 
^Hls plump black knees. 

|H " You matt go somewhere," he said, " Why not go with us? " 
" ' I looked at him, pu/ztcd by his tenacity and assurance. 

" Ramon here has told us you battered the admiral last night; 
and there's a warrant out already against ^'ou for attempted mur^ 
You're hand and glove with the best of the Separationists in 
i island, I know, but they won't save you from being committed 
rebellion, perhaps. You know it as well as I do. You were 
here to take a passage to-day, weren't you, now ? " 
1 remembered that the Island Loyalists said that the pirates and 
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Separationists worked together to bother the admiral and raise 
discontent. Living in the center of Separationisi discontent %vith 
the Macdonalds, I knew it was not true. But nothing was too bad 
to say against the planters who clamored for union vt-ith the United 
States. 

O'Brien leaned forward. His voice had a note of disdain, and 
then took one of deeper earnestnes; it sank into his chtst. He 
extended his hand ; his eyebrows twitched. He looked — he was — 
a conspirator. 

" I tell you I do it for the sake of Ireland," he said passionately*. 
" Every ship wc take, every clamor they raise here, is a stroke and 
IS disgrace for theo) over there that have murdered us and ruined 
my own dear land." His face worked convulsively; I was in 
presence of one of the primeval passions. But he grew calm imme- 
diately after. " You want Separation for reasons of your own. I 
don't ask what they are. No do,ubt you and your crony Macdonal 
and the rest of them wUl feather your own nests ; I don't ask. B 
help me to be a thorn in their sides — just a little — ^just a litt 
longer. What do I put in your way? Just what you want. Ha' 
your Jamaica joined to the United States, '^'ou'll be able to come 
back %rith your pockets full, and I'll be joyful — for the sake of my 
own dear land." 

I said suddenly and recklessly — if I had to face one race-passkw, 
he had to look at another ; we were cat and dog — Celt and Saxoo, 
as it was in the beginning: 

" I am not a traitor to my country." 

Then 1 realized with sudden concern that I had probably awak' 
ened the old Don. He stirred uneasily in his chair, and lifted one 
hand. 

" The moment I go out from here I'll denounce you," I said very 
low; " I swear 1 will. You're here; you can't get away; you'll 
swing." 

O'Brien started. His eyes blazed at me. Tlien he frowned. 
" I've been misled," he muttered, with a dark glance at Carlos. 
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it?" he asked; 



And recovering his jocular serenity, ' Te mean 
" it's not British heroics? " 

The old Don stirred again and sighed. 

The foung girl glided swiftly to his side. " Senor O'Brien," 
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uiJ, " )'oii havrso irritated iny English cousin that he has awakened 
my utlKr." 

O'Brifn grinned gently. " 'Tis ever the way," he said sardon- 
!y. " The Englisli fools do the harm and the Irish iool gets 
kicking." He rose to his feet, quite collected, a spick-and-span 
Httic man. " I suppcwe I've said too much. Well, well! You arc 
eoing to denounce the senior judge of the Marine Court of Havana 
as a {lirate. I wonder who will believe you ! " He went behind 
the old Don's chair with the p;lidinK motion of a Spanish lawyer, 
and slipped down the open trap-hatch near the window. 

It was the disappearance of a shadow. I heard some guttural 
mutterings come up through the hatch, a rustling;, then silence. If 
be was afraid of me at all he carried it oS very well, I apologized 
t' ung girl for having awakened her father. Her color was 

X' , and her eyes sparkled. If she had not been so very 

beautiful I should have gone away at once. She said angrily: 

" Hr is odious to me, the Scrior Juez. Too long my fatljer has 
suftered hi» insolence." She was very small, hut she had an extraor- 
dinary dignity of command. " I could see, Scnor, that he was 
afiito)ing you. VVhj shouUI jou consider such a creature? " Her 
bead drooped. '* But my father is very old." 

I turned upon Carlos, uho stood all black in the light of the 
window. 

"Why did you make me meet him? He may be a judge of 
your Marine Court, but he's nothing but a scoundrelly bog- 
ifWter." 

Carlos said a little h.iwphtily, " You must not denounce him. 
Vou should nut leave this place if I feared you would tr) thus to 
bring dishonor on this gray head, and involve this young girl in a 
pohlic icandal." His manner became soft. " For the honor of the 
hoBW you •halt say nothing. And yuu shall come with us. I need 
you." 

I wa» full of mistrust now. If he did countenance this unlawful 
enterprise, whose lieadt]uarters were in Rio Medio, he was not the 
man for me. Though it was big enough to be made, by the papers 
at home, ui political impoiiunce. it was, after ail, neither more nor 
les than piratT. The idea of my turning a sort of Irish traitor 
ma to extravagantly outrageous that now I could smile at the 
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As to turning into a sea-thij 
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itnbccility of that fellow O'Brien, 
for lucre — my blood boiled. 

No. There was something else there Something deep; some- 
thing dangerous ; some intrigue, that I could not conceive e\'en 
Imt notion of. But that Carlos wanted anxiously to make use 
me for some purpose was clear. I was mystified to the point 
torgctting how heavily I was compromised even in Jamaica, thou 
it was worth remembering, because at that time an indictment for 
rebcUion — under the Black Act — was no, joking matter. I mt| 
be sent home under arrest ; and even then, there was my affair 
the runners. 

" It is coming to pay a visit," he was saying persuasively, " w! 
your afiair here blows over, my Juan — and — and — making my last 
hours easy, perhaps." 

I looked at him ; he was worn to a shadow — a shadow with dark, 
wistful eyes. " I don't understand you," I faltered. 

The old man stirred, opened his lids, and put a gold vinaigrei 
to his nostrils. 

" Of course I shall not denounce O'Brien," I said. " I, t 
respect the honor of your house." 

" You are even better than I thought you. And if I entreat y 
for the love of your mother — of your sister? Juan, it is not 
m.vself, it is " 

The young girl was pouring some drops from a green phial into 
a silver goblet : she passed dose to us, and handed it to her father, 
w ho had leant a little forward in his chair. Every movement of 
hers affected me with an intimate joy; it was as if I had been 
waiting to sec just that carriage of the neck, just that proud glance 
front the eyes, just that droop of eyelashes upon the checks, iot 
years and years. 

" No, I &hall hold my tongue, and that's enough," I said. 

At that moment the old Don sat up and cleared his thrai 
Carl<» sprang towards him with an infinite grace of tender ol 
qutousness. He mentioned my name attd the relationship, then 
rehearsed the innumerable titles of his uncle, ending " and pat 
of the Bishopric of Pinar del Rio." 

I stood stifHv in front of the old man. He bowed his bead 
intervals, holding the silver cup carefully whilst his chair rocked 
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a little. When Carlos' mellow voice had finished the rehearsing of 
the sonorous st>ics, I mumbled something about " transcend (.(U 
honor. 

He stopped me with a little, deferentially peremptory gesture of 
one hand, and began to speak, smiling with a contraction of the !ips 
aiMl a trembling of the head. His voice was very low, and quav- 
ered (li^tly, but every syllable was enunciated with the 
beauty of clearness that there was in his features, in bis hands, in 
hit ancient gestures. 

" The honor h to me," he said. " and the pleasure, I behold my 
kuiBnan, who, with great heroism, 1 am told, rescued my dcarl| 
loved nephew from grcut dangers; it is an honor to me to be ablfl 
10 ijiTC him thanks. My beloved and tanicntcd sister contracted a 
union with an English hidalgo, through whose house your own 
Tery Itonorablr family is allied to my own ; it is a pleasure to me to 
meet after many years with one who has seen the places where her 
latrr life was passed." 

He paused, and breathed with some difficulty, as if the speech had 
Cjduiusied him. After\\'ards he began to ask me questions about 
Roobtn'V aunt — the lamented sister of his speech. He had loved 
hrr greatly, he said. I knew next to nothing about her, and his 
fine smile and courtly, aged, deferential manners made me very 
onraua. I felt as if 1 had been taken to pay a ceremonial visit 
to ■ supreme pontiff in his dotage. He spoke about Hortnn Priory 
with aome animation for a little m hile, and then faltered, and forgot 
what be wat upeakin^; of. Suddenly he said: 

" But where is O'Brien? Did be write to the Governor here? 
I shcwld like you to know the Seiior O'Bnen. He is a spiritual 



I forfwre to say that I had already seen O'Bnen, and the old 
man tank into complete silence. It was beginning to growr dark, 
and the noise of suppressed voices came from the open trap-door^ 
Nobody said anything. 

I felt a sort of uneasiness; I could by no means understand tlie 
o^""^ ••'•-> between the old Don and what had gone before, and I 
>' n a purely conventional sense, know how long I ought to 

Mop. The iky through the barred windows had grown pallid. 

Tbc old Don said suddenly, " \'ou must visit my poor town of 
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Rio Medio," but tic gave no speciAc invitation and said nothiii| 
more. 

Afterwards he asked, rather querulously, " But where is 
O'lirien ? He must write those letters for tnc" 

The young girl said, " He has preceded us to the ship; he 
write there." 

She had gone back to her seat. Don Balthasar shrugged 
shoulders to his ears, and moved bis hands from his knees. 

" Without doubt, he knows best," he said; " but he should 
mc" 

It grew da.rker still; the old Don seemed to have fallen asleep 
again. Save for the gleam of the silver buckle of his hat, he had 
disappeared into the gloom of the place. I remembered my en- 
gagement to dine with Williams on board the Lion, and I rose to 
itiy feet. There did not seem to be any chance of my talking to the 
young girl. She was once more leaning nonchalantly over 
lizard, and her hair drooped right across her face like clusters 
grapes. There was a gleam on a little piece of white forehead, and 
all around and about her there were shadou-s deepening. Carlos 
came concernedly towards me as I looked at the door. 

" But you must not go yet," he said a little suavely; " I h; 
many things to say. Tell me " 

His manner heightened my uneasiness to a fear. The exprcssi 
of his e>es changed, and they became fixed over my shoulder, while 
on his Lps the words " You must come, you must come," trembled, 
hardly audible. I could only shake my head. At once he stepped 
back as if resigning. He was giving me up — and it occurred to me 
that if the danger of his seduction was over, there remained the 
danger of arrest just outside the door. 

Someone behind me said peremptorily, *' It is time," and there 
was a flickering diminution of the light. I had a (aint instanta 
neous view of the old Don dozing, with his head back — of the 
windows, cut up into squares by the black bars. Something haii 
coarse ran harshly down ray face ; I grew blind ; my raoutli, iut 
eyes, my nostrils were Jjlled with dust ; my breath shut in upon me 
became a flood of warm air, I had no time to resist. I kicked my 
legs convulsively: my dbou's were drawn tight against my sides. 
Someone grunted under my weicht : then I was carried 
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along, up, down again ; my feet were knocking along a wall, and 
the top of my head rubbed occasionally against what must have 
been the roof of a low stone passage, issuing from under the back 
room of Ramon's store. Finally, I was dropped upon something 
that felt like a heap of wood-shavings. My surprise, rage, and 
horror had been so great that, after the first stifled cry, I had made 
no sound. I heard the footsteps of several men going away. 



CHAPTER IV 



REMAINED lying there, bound hand and foot, for a long 
time; for quite long enough to allow me to collect my senses 
and see that I had been a fool to threaten O'Brien. I had 
nobly indignant, and behold! I had a sack thrown over my 
^ad for my pains, and was put away safely somewhere or other. 
seemed to be a cellar. 

I was in search of romance, and here were all the elements; 

iards, a conspirator, and a kidnaping; but I couldn't feel a 

ol and romantic as well. True romance, I suppose, needs a 

[hirl of emotions to extinguish all the senses except that of sight, 

Ihlch it dims. Except for sight, which I hadn't at all, I had the 

pe of them all, and all reported unpleasant things, 

I ached and smarted with my head in a sack, with my mouth 

of flour that had gone moldy and offended my nostrils; I had 
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{>Ushin2, jarring — and it became obvious to mt that I was being 

ken to some ship. The Spanish ship, of course, Suddenly I 

roke into cold perspiration at the thought that, after all, their 

irpote mi};ht be to drop me quickly overboard. "Carlos!" I 

cried. I felt the point of a knife on my breast. " Silence, sciior! " 

said a gruff voice. 

This fear vanished \^'hen we came alongside a ship evidently 

already under way; but I was handled so roughly and clumsily 

that I was ihoruughiy exhausted and out of breath, by the time 

I was got on board. All was still around me; I was left atone on 

■ settee in tlie main cabin, as I imagined. Fur a long time 1 made 

j»o muvrment ; then n door opened and shut. There was a mur- 

l^^^^d conversation between rwn voices. Tltix went on in animated 

^^pH|)cn> for a time. At last I felt as if someone were trying, rather 

^Bielfcctually, tu remove the »ack itself. Finally, that actually did 

^Tub its way over my head, and something soft and silken 

begut to wipe my eyes with a surprising care, and even tender- 

ncH. "This was stupidly done," came a discontented remark; 

^^you io not handle a fabaiUro like this." 

^^1 "And how else was it to be done, to that kind of caballero? " 
^Hrw the curt retort. 

^r By that time 1 had blinked ray eyes into a conditioti for re- 
maining open for minute stretches. Two men were bendmg over 
Carlos and O'Brien himself. The latter said: 
Believe roe, your mistake made this necessary. This young 
itlenun vv.is alxiut to become singularly inconvenient, and he b 

way harmed." 

He spoke in a velvety voice, and walked aM'ay gently through 

he darkness. Carlos followed with the lantern dangling at arm's 

igtfi ; strangely enough he had not even Itxiked at me. \ suppose 

was ashamed, and I was too proud to speak to him, with my 

nds and feet tied fast. Tlie door closed, and I remained sitting 

the darkness. Long small windows grew into light at one end 

place, ainred into an outline that suggested a deep recess. 

Ifigurc of a crowned woman, that moved rigidly up and down, 

etted wer my body. Groaning creaks of v%-ood and the 

of trater made themselves heard continuously. 

I tumeil my head to a click, I taw a door open a little niy, and 
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the small blue flame of a taper floated into the room. Then the 
door closed with a deiioite sound of shutting to. The light shone 
redly through protecting fingers, and upwards on to a small face. 
It came to a halt, and I made out the figure of a girt leaning across 
a table and looking upwards. There was a click of glass, and then 
a great blaze of light created a host of shining things; a glitter of 
gilded carvings, red velvet couches, a shining table, a tow ceiling, 
painted white, on carved rafters. A large silver lamp she had 
lighted kept on swinging to the gentle motion of the ship. 

She stood just in front of me ; the girl that I had seen through the 
door; the girl I had seen play with the melon seeds. She was 
breathing fast — it agitated me to be alone with her — and she had 
a little shining dagger in her hand. 

She cut the rope round my ankles, and motioned me imperii 
to turn round. 

" Your hands — ^your hands! " 

I turned my back awkwardly to her, and felt the grip of small, 
cool, very firm fingers upon my wrists. My arms fell apart, numb 
and perfectly useless; I was half aware of pain in them, but it 
passed unnoticed among a cloud of other emotions. I didn't feel 
my finger-tips because I had the agitation, the flutter, the tantAliza- 
tion uf looking at her. 

1 was all the while conscious of tlic — say, the irregularity of my 
position, but 1 felt very little fear. There were the old I>on, an 
ineffectual, silver-haired old gentleman, who obviously was not a 
pirate ; the sleek O'Brien, and Carlos, who seemed to cough on the 
edge of a grave — and this young girl. There was not any future 
that 1 could conceive, and the past seemed to be cut off from me by 
a narrow, very dark tunnel through which I could see nothing 
at all. 

The young girl was, for the moment, what counted most on the 
whole, the only thing the eye could rest on. She aticcted me as an 
apparition familiar, yet absolutely new in her charm. 1 had seen 
her gray ejes ; I had seen her red lips ; her dark hair, her lithe 
turcs; the carriage of her head; her throat, her hands. I kne 
her; I seemed to have known her for years. A rush of strange, 
sweet feeling made mc dumb. She was looking at me, her lips set, 
her eyes wide and still ; and suddenly she said : 
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" Ask nothing. The land is not far yet. You can esoipc, Carlos 
thought. . . . But nol You would only perish for nothing. Go 
with G<xi." Shf pointed imperiously towards ilic square Stern- 
ports of the cabin. 

FolloH-ing the direction of her hand, my eyes fell upon the Image 
of a Madonna; a rather targe — ^perhaps a third life-size; with a citt 
crown, a pink serious face bent a little forward over a pink naked 
diiU that perched on her left arm and raised one hand. It stood 
OQ « brscket, against the rudder casing, with fat cherubs' heads 
carved on the supports. The young girl crossed herself with a 
swift motion of the hand. The stern-ports, glazed in small panes, 
were black, and gleaming in a white frame-work. 

" Go— go — go with God," the girl whispered urgently. " There 
is a boat " 

1 made a motion to rise ; I wanted to go. The idea of having 
my liberty, of its being again a possibility, made her seem of less 
importance; other iliing<4 begun to have their share. But 1 could 
not stand, though the blood was returning, warm and tingling, in 
mjr legs and hands. She looked at me with a sharp frown pucker- 
ing her brows a little ; beat a ha>ty tattijo with one of her fret, .and 
cast a startled gUince towards the forward doors that led on deck. 
Then she walked to the other side of tlir tablf, and sat looking at 
mc in the glow of the lamp. 

" Your life hangs on a thread," she munnuret!. 

I answered, " Vou have given it to me. Shall I never " 

I was acutely conscious of the imperfection of my language. 

She looked at me sharply: then lowered her lids. Afterwards' 
she raised them again. " Think of >-our»elf. Ever>* moment 

" I will be a* quick as I can," I said. 

I was chafing my ankles and looking up at her. I wanted, ver 
badly, to thank her for taking an interest in me, only I found ' 
it very difficult to speak to her. Suddenly she sprang to her 
feet: 

" That man thinks he can destroy you. I hate him — I drti-«t 
him I You have seen how he treats my father." 

It struck me, tike a blow, that she was merely avengin| 
O'Brien's insolence to her father. I had been kidnaped 
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Don Balthasar Ricgo's wilL It gave tne very well the measure of 
die old man's powerlcssness in face of his intendant — who M'as 
obviously confident of afterwards soothing the resentment. 

1 was glad I had not thanked her for taking an interest in mc^ 
I was distressed, too, because once tnore I had missed Romance bjr 
an incb. 

Someone kicked at the locked door. A voice cried — I could r>ot 
help thinking — wamingl)', " Seraphina, Seraphina," and another 
voice said with excessive softness, "Senorila! Fofont! queL 
fotie." 

She sprang at me. Her hand hurt my wrist as she dragged 
aft. I scrambled clumsily into the recess of the counter, and pi 
my head out. The night air was very chilly and full of brine; a 
little boat towing by a long painter was sheering about in the pho»- 
phoresccnt wake of the ship. The sea itself was pallid in the light 
of the moon, invisible to me. A little astern of us, on our port 
quarter, a vessel under a press of canvas seemed to stand still; 
looming up like an immense pate ghost. She mi^t have been 
coining up with us, or else we had just passed her — 1 ctnildn't telL 
I had no time to find out, and I didn't care. The great thing was 
to get hold of the painter. The whispers of the girl urged me, but 
the thing was not easy; the rope, fastened higher up, streamed 
away out of reach of my hand. At last, by watching the moment 
when it slacked, and throwing myself half out of the stern window, 
I managed to hook tt with my finger-tips. Next moment it was 
nearly jerked away from me, but I didn't lose it, and the boat 
taking a run just then under the counter, I got a good hold. The 
sound of another kick at the door made me swing m>'self out, head 
first, without reflection. I got soused to the waist before I had 
reached the bows of th« boat. With a frantic effort I clambered up 
and rolled in. When 1 got on my legs, the jerky motion of tossing 
had ceased, the boat was Heating still, and the light of the stem 
windows was far away already. The girl had managed to cut the 
painter. 

The other vessel was heading straight for mc. rather high oo 
the water, broad-beamed, squat, and making her way quietly, like 
a shadow. The land might have been four or five miles away — 
I Itad no means of knowing exactly. It looked like a high Mack. 
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cloud, and purply-gray mists here and there among the peaks hung 
tike scarfs. 

I got sn oar over the stern to scull, but I was not fit for much 
cjterticm. I starcii at the ship I had left. Her stem windows 
gUmmered with a slight up-and-down motion ; her sails seemed to 
fall into black confusion against the blaze of the moon ; faint cries 
came to me out of her, and by the alteration of her shape I under- 
stood that slie was being brought to, preparatory to lowering a boat. 
She mif^t have been half a mile distant when the gleam of her 
stem windows swun)f slowly round and went out. I had no mind 
to be recaptured, and began to scull frantically toivards the other 
vokI. By that time she was quite near — near enough for me to 
hear the lazy sound of the water at her bows, and the occasiona 
fluttrr of a sail. 1'he land brence was dying away, and in the wak 
of the moon I perceived the boat of my pursuers coming over, black 
and distinct ; but the other vessel was nearly upon me. I sheered 
umler her starboard bow and yelled, " Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy ! " 
"I"here was a lot uf noise im board, and no one seemed to hear my 
uts. Several voices yelled, " That cursed Spanish ship ahead 
i>eavinK-to athwart our hawse." The crew and the officers 
■ e cin cd all to be forward shouting abuse at the " lubberly Dago," 
and it looked as thouyli I were abandoned to my fate. The ship 
forced ahead in the tight air; 1 failed in my grab at her fore 
cham, and my boat slipped astern, bumping against the side. I 
oatned the main chain, too, and yelled all the time with desperation, 
** For God's sake! Ship ahoy I For God's sake throw me a rope, 
•ootebod)', before it's too late! " 

I was eivini: up ail hope when a heavy coil— of a brace, I supp 
—fell upon my head, nearly knocking me over. Half stunned as 
was, desperation lent me strength to scramble up her side hand over"' 
hand, while the boat floated away from under my feet. I was dune 
up wl>en I got on the poop. A yell Ciune from forward, " Hard 
aport." Then the same voice addressed itself to abusing the Span 
■ah ship very close to us now. " What do you mean by coming-to 
rq^t acroM my hows like this? " it yelled in a fury. 

I ftood still in the shadows on the poop. We were drawing 
•lowly past tlie stern of the Spaniard, and O'Brien's voice answered 
in Englnh: 
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" We are picking up a boat of ours that's gone adrift with 
man. Have you seen anytliing of her ^ " 

" No — confound you and your boat." 

Of course those forward knew nothing of my being on bos 
The man who had thrown me the rope — a passenger, a cenain 
Major Cowper, going home with his wife and child — had walked 
away proudly, without deigning as much as to look at me twice, as 
if to see a man clamber on board a ship ten miles from the land 
was the moit usual occurrence. He was, I found afterwards, an 
absurd, pompous person, as stiff as a ramrod, and so full of his 
own importance that he imagined he had almost demeaned hiai: 
by his condescension in throwing down the rope in answer to 
despairing cries. On the other hand, the helmsman, the only otheF 
person aft, was so astounded as to become quite speechless, t 
could see, in the light of the binnacle thrown upon his face, his 
staring eyes and his open mouth. 

The voice forward had subsided by then, and as the stem of the 
Spanish ship came abreast of the poop, 1 stepped out of the shadow 
of the sails, and going close to the rail I said, not ver>' loud — thci 
was no need to shout — but verj' distinctly: 

" I am out of your clutches, Mr, O'Brien, after all. I promise 
you that you shall hear of me yet." 

Meanwhile, another man had come up from forward on i 
poop, growling like a bear, a short, rotund little man, the capt 
of the ship. The Spanish vessel was dropping astern, silent, \vi 
her sails all black, hiding the low moon. Suddenly a hurried hi 
cune out of her. 

"What ship is this?" 

" What's that to you, blank your eyes? The Breeze, if you wani 
to know. What are you going to do about it? " the little skipper 
shouted fiercely. In the light wind the ships were separatii 
dowly. 

" Where are you bound to? " hailed O'Brien's voice a^o. 

The little skipper laughed with exasperation, " Dash y 
blanked impudence. To Havana, and be hanged to you. An) 
thing more you want to know? And my name's Lumsden, and 
am sixty years old, and if I had you here, I would put ft head 
you for getting in my wa)', you " 
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He stopped, out oi breath. Then, addressing himself to his 



" That's the Spanish chartered ship that brought these sanguin^ 
ary pirates that were hangeii tliis morning, major. ShcV cakin 
the Spanish coniniisstoner back. I suppose they had no man-of- 
war hand)' for the service in Cuba, Did you ever " 

He had ciught sight of me for the first time, and positively 
juoDfwd a foot high with astonishment. 

** Who on earth's that tlicre? " 

His astonishment was comprehensible. The major, untliout 
detjening to enhghten him, ualked proudly away. He was too 
(Unified a person to explain. 

It was left to me. Freijiienting, as I had been doing, Ramon't 
More, which was a great gossiping center of the maritime worlf 
In Kingston, I knew the faces and the names of most of the mer- 
chant captains who used to gather there to drink and swap yarns. 
I was not myself quite unknown to litiJc Lumsden. I told him 
alt ittf stor>', and alt the time he kept on scratching his bald head, 
full of iiKredulous perplexity. (Jld Senor Kainonl Such a respec- 
table man. And I had been kidnaped? From his store 1 

" If 1 didn't see you here in my cuddy before my eyes, I wouldn't 
believe a word you say," he declared absurdly. 

But he was ready ennugh to take me to Havana. However, 
inaiKcd upon calling down his mate, a gingery fellow, short, too, 
but wizened, and a<i stupid as himself. 

" Here's that Kemp, you know. The young fellow that .\Iac- 
donaJd of the Horton Pen had picked up sonicwhcrc two years ago. 
The Spaniards in that ship kidnaped him — so he says. He says 
they ar But that's a government chartered ship, and 

the pi; ■■ have ever been in her were hanged this morning ii 

Kingston. But here he is, anyhow. And he says that at hume he 
had throttled a Bow Street runner before he went off with the 
taugglers, he says. Did you ever hear the likes of it, Mercer? I 
■houlil' - he was telling us a parcel of lies; hey, Mercer? " 

Ani' < grotesque little chaps stood nodding their heads 

me sagaciously. 

" He's a desperate character, then," said Mercer at Ijat, mu- 
tiousljr. " This morning, the very last thing I heard ashore, as I 
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went to fetch the fresh beef off, is that he had been assaulting 
justice of the peace on the highroad, and had been trying to km 
down the admiral, who was coining down to town in a chaise wil 
Mr. Topnambo. There's a warrant out against him under 
Black Act, sir." 

Then he brightened up considerably, " So he must have been 
kidnaped or something after all, sir, or he would be in diokejr 
now." 

It was true, after all. Romance reserved me for another fate, for 
juiother sort of captivity, for more than one sort And my ima^ 
nation had been captured, enslaved already by the image of that 
young girl who had called me her English cousin, the girl with the 
lizard, the girl with the dagger I And with every word she uttered 
romance itself, if I had only kno^vn it, the romance of persecuted 
lovers, spoke to me through her lips. 

That night the Spanish ship had the advantage of us in a fresh* 
ening wind, and overtook the Breeze. Before morning dawned she 
pa^ed us, and before the dose of the next day she was gone out 
sight ahead, steering, apparently, the same course with ourselves. 

Her superior sailing had an enormous influence upon my 
tunes ; and 1 was more adrift in the world than ever before, mi 
in the dark as to what awaited me than when I was lugged along 
with my head in a sacL I gave her but little thought. A sort of 
numbness had come over me. I could think of the girl that had cut 
roe free, and for all my resentment at the indignity of my treat- 
ment, 1 had hardly a thought to spare for the man who had me 
bound. 1 was pleased to remember that she hated him; that she 
had said so herself. For the rest, I had a vague notion 
to the English Consul in Havana. After all, I was not a 
nobody. I was John Kemp, a gentleman, well connected ; I could 
prove it. The Bow Street runner had not been dead as I had 
thought. The last letter from Veronica informed roc that 
man had given up thief-catching, and was keeping, now, a li 
inn in the neighborhood. Ralph, my brother-in-law, had hel 
liim to it, no doubt. 1 could come home safely now. 

And I had discovered I was no longer anxious to return home. 
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THERE wrasn't »ny wcirdness about the ship when I 
woke in the sunlight. She was old and slow and ratherj 
small. She carried Lumsdcn (master), Mercer (mate),' 
a crew that seemed no better and no *vorse than any other crew, 
■f>d the old gentleman who had thrown me the rope the night be- 
fon, and who seemed to think that he had derogated from his 
dignity in doin^ it. He was a Major Cowpcr, retiring from Aj 
West Indian regiment, and had with him his wife and a disagree! 
able little girl, with a yellow pigtail and a bony little chest and 
ai ixis>> 

On the whole, they weren't the sort of people that one would 
have chofen for companions on a pleasure-trip. Major Cowper's 
wife lay all day in a deck chair, alternately drawing to her and 
repulsing the whining little girl. The major talked to me about 
the scandals with which the world was filled, and kept a suspiciouaJ 
ejre upon his wife. He spent the morning in shaving what part of' 
his face Kis white whiskers did not cover, the afternoon in enume- 
rating to me the subjects on which he intended to write to the 
Hone Guards. He had grown entirety amiable, perhaps for the 
nauDO that his wife ignored my existence. 

Meantime I let the days slip by idty, only wondering how I 
could manage to remain in Havana and breathe the air of the same 
island with the girl wlto had delivered me. Perhaps some day 
might mert — who knows? I was not afraid of that Irishman. 

It never occurred to me to l>«Jther about the course we wer 
taking, till one day we sighted the Cuban coast, and I heard Lunis-^ 
dco and Mercer pronounce the name of Rio Medio. The two 
ndiculous old cfups talked of Mexican privateers, which seemed^ 
to rendezvous off that place. Thr>- pointed nut to me the headJi 
near the bay. Then: was no sign of privateer or pirate, as far at 
the eye could reach. In the course of beating up to windward wej 
closed in with the coast, and tlien the wind felL 
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I remained motionless against the rail for half the nigKt, looking 
at the land. Not a single light was visible. A wistful, dream) 
longing, a quiet longing pervaded me, as though I had hi 
drugged. I dreamed, as young men dream, of a girJ's face, 
was sleeping there within this dim vision of land. Perhaps 
was as near as I should ever be able to approadi her. I felt 
sorrow without much suffering. A great stillness reigned around 
the ship, over the whole earth. At last 1 went below and fell 
asleep. 

I was awakened by the idea that I had heard an extraordin; 
row — shouting and stamping. But there was a dead silence, 
which I was listening with all my cars. Suddenly there was a little 
pop, as if someone had spat rather vigorously; then a succession 
shouts, then another little pop, and more shouts, and the stampii 
overhead. A woman beg^m to shriek on the other side of the bulk- 
h«ad, then another woman somewhere else, then the little girl. 
hurried on deck, but it was minutes before I could make thiti 
fit together. I saw Major Cowper on the poop ; he was brandis 
ing a little pistol and apostrophizing Lumsdcn, who was waviiil 
ineffectual arms towards the sky; and there was a great deal of 
shouting, forward and overhead. Cowper rushed at me, and ex- 
plained that something was an abominable scandal, and that there 
were women on board. He waved his pistol towards the side; I 
noticed that the butt was inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Luoisdcn 
rushed at him and clawed at his clothes, imploring him not to be 
rash. 

We were so dose in with the coast that the surf along the shoj 
gleamed and sparkled in full view. 

Someone shouted aloft, " Look out! They are firing again." 

Then only I noticed, a quarter of a mile astern and bctv* een 
land and us, a little schooner, rather low in the water, courtesyiil 
under a cloud of white canvas — a wonderful thing to look at. 
was as if I had never seen anything so instinct with life and the jc 
of it. A snovs7 streak spattered away from her boil's at 
plunge. She came at a great speed, and a row of faces looking < 
way became plain, like a ^eady decoration above her bulM-ar| 
She swerved a little out of her course, and a sort of mushroom 
smoke grew out of her side ; there was a little gteiun of smoldc 
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li^t hidden in its heart. The spitting bang followed again, and 
MOMtbing skipped along the wave-tops beside us, raising little 
pillars of tpray that drifted away on the wind. The schooner came 
back nn her course, heading straight for us; a shout like groaned 
applause went up from on board us. Lumsdcn hid his face in bis 
hands. 

I could hear little Mercer shrieking out orders forwards.* We 
were shortening sail. The schooner, lufHng a little, ranged abreast 
A hail like a metal blare came out of her. 

"If you donn'd hecf-to we scenk you! We seenk you! By 
God!" 

Major Cowper was using abominable language beside me, Sud- 
denly he began to call out to someone: 

" Go down ... go down, 1 say." 

A woman's face disappeared into ilic hood of the companion like 
a rabbit's tail into its burrow. Inhere was a great volley of cracks 
fram the loose sails, and the ship came to. At the same time the 
scbooaer, now on our beam and stripped of her tight kites, put in 
uayt and remained on the other tack, with her foresheet to wind- 
ward. 

Major Cowper said it was a scandal. The country was going 
to the dogs because merchantmen were not compelled by law tci 
carry guns. He spluttered into my ears that there wasn't so much 
as a twopenny signal mortar on Ixiard, and no more powder than 
enough to load one of his dueling pistols. He was going to write 
to the Horse Guards. 

A blue-and-white ensign fluttered up to the main gaH of the 
•dioaner; a boat dropped into the water. It all went brrathlesjly 
—I hadn't time to think. 1 saw old Cowper run to the side and 
aim his pistol overboard ; there was an ineffectual click ; he made 
a getture nf dttgust, and tossed it un deck. His head hung deject- 
edly down upon hi« chest. 

Lumiden *aid. " Thank God, oh, thank God I " and the old man 
turaed on him like a snarling dog. 

" You infernal coward," he said. " Haven't you got a spark of 
courage.' 

A moment after, our decks were invaded by mm. brown and 
ragged, leaping down from the bulwarks one after the other. 



They had come out at break of day (we must have been ob- 
served the evening before), a big schooner — full of as ill-favored, 
ragged rascals as the most vivid imagination could conceive. Of 
course, there had been no resistance on our part. We were out- 
sailed, and at the first ferocious hail the halyards had been let go 
by the run, and all our crew had bolted aloft. A few bronzed 
bandits posted abreast of each mast kept them there by the menace 
of bell-mouthed blunderbusses pointed upwards. Lumsden and 
Mercer had been each tied flat down to a spare spar. They pre- 
sented an appearance too ridiculous to awaken genuine compassion. 
Major Cowper was made to sit on a hen-coop, and a bearded pirate, 
with a red handkerchief tied round his head and a cutlass in his 
hand, stood guard over him. The major looked angry and crest- 
fallen. The rest of that infamous crew, witliout losing a moment, 
rushed into the cuddy to loot the cabins for wearing apparel. 
jcwc!r>', and money. They squabbled amongst themselves, thraw' 
ing the things on deck into a great heap of boot>'. 

The schooner flying the Mexican flag remained hove to abeam. 
But in the man in command of the boarding party I recognized 
Tomas Castro! 

He wai a pirate. My surmises were correct He locked 
part to the life, in a plumed hat, cloaked to the chin, and stand 
apart in a saturnine dignity. 

" .^rc you going to have us all murdered, Castro? " I asked, \vitK 
indignation. To my surprise he did not seem to recognize me; 
indeed, he pretended not to see me at alt. I might have been thin 
air for any sign he gave of being aware of my presence; but, 
turning his back on me, he addressed himself to the ignobly captive 
Lumsden, telling him that he, Castro, was the conimmder of that 
Mexican schooner, and menacing him with dreadful threats 
vengeance for what he called the resistance we had offered 
privateer of the Republic. I suppose he was pleased to qualify 
the name of arnied resistance the miserable little pop of the majoi 
pocket pistol. To punish that audacity be announced that nd 
private property would be respected. 

" You shall have to give up ail the monev on board," he 
at the wretched man lying there like a shet 
The other could only gasp and blink. C 
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remarkable that for a moment it struck tnc as put on. There was 
no nrccssity for it. We were meek and silent enough, only poor 
Major Co«v-per muttered: 

" My wife and child. . . ," 

The ragged brown men were pouring on deck from below; their 
ums full of bundles. Half a doeen uf them started to pull off the 
main batdi tarpaulin. Up aloft the crew looked down with scared 
cyo. 1 began to say excitedly, in my indignation, almost into his 
very ear: 

" 1 know you, Tomas Castro — I know you, Tomas Castro." 

Even then he seemed not to hear ; but at last he looked into my 
face balefully, as if he wished to convey the plague to mc. 

" Hold your tongue," he said very quickly in Spanish. " This 
is folly! " His little hnwk's beaik of a nose nestled in his mustache 
He waved his arm and declared forcibly, " 1 don't know you. 
am Nikola el Demonio, the Mexican." 

Poor old Cowpcr groaned. The reputation of Nikola el De- 
monio« if rumors were to be tnjsted, was a horrible thing for a 
man with women depending; on him. 

Five or six of these bandits were standing about Lutnsden, the 
major, and mj-self, fingering the l(X!ks of their guns. Poor old 
Cowper, breaking away troni his guard, was raging up and down 
the poop; and the big pirate kept him uit the companion miculenlly. 
Ilie inajor wanted to get below, the little girl was screatning in 
the cuddy, and we could hear her very plainly. It was rather 
horrible. Cattro had gone forward into the crowd of scoundrels 
rouad the hatchway. It was only then that I realized that Major 
Cowper was in a state of delirious apprehension and fur)' ; I seemed 
10 recneniber at last that for a long time he had been groaning 
■omrv' ' He kept on saying: 

"i> Nake — for God's sake — my poor wife." 

I understood that he must have been asking me to do somethir 

It came as a shock to me. I had a vague sensation of his tean.^ 
Up till then I hadn't realized that anyone could be much interested 
tn Mrs. Cowper. 

He caught hold of my ann, at if he wanted support, and 
stuttered: 

" Couldn't yxiu — couldn't you ipeak to " He nodded in the 
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direction of Toinas Castro, who was bent and shouting down 

hatch. " Try to " the old man gasped. " Didn't you 

the child scream? " His face was pallid and wrinkled, like a piece 
of crumpled paper ; bis mouth was drawn on one side, and his b'ps 
quivered one against the other. 

I went to Castro and caught him by the ann. He spun nnuid 
and smiled discreetly. 

" \Vc shall be using force upon you directly. Pray resist, scnor ; 
but not too much. What? His wife? Tell that stupid Inglez 
with whispers that she is safe," He whispered with an air of 
profound intelligence, " We shall be ready to go as soon as these 
foul swine have finished their stealing. 1 cannot stop them," he 
added. 

I could not pause to think what he might mean. The child's 
shn'eks resounding louder and louder, I ran below. There were a 
couple of men in the cabin with the women. Mrs. Cowper was 
lying back upon a sofa, her face ver>' white and drawn, her eyo 
wide open. Her useless hands twitched at her dress; otherwise she 
was absolutely motionless, like a frozen woman. The black nurse 
was panting convulsively in a comer — a palpitating bundle of 
orange and purple and white clothes. The child was rushing round 
and round, shrieking. The t>vo men did nothing at all. One of 
them kept saying in Spanish: 

" But — we only want your rings. But — we only want your 
rings. 

Ttie other made feeble efforts to catch tlie child as it nished 
past him. He wanted its earring— they were contraband of war, 
I suppose. 

Mrs. Cowper was petrified with terror. Explaining the desires 
of the two men was like shouting things into the car of a '^cn^ 
deaf woman. She kept on saying: ^| 

" Will they go away then ? Will they go away then ? " All the 
while she was drawing the rings off her thin fingers, and handio 
them to me. I gave thero to the ruffians whose presence 
to terrify her out of her senses. 1 had no option. I could 
nothing else. Then I asked her whether she wished me to 
with her and the child. She said: 

" Yes. No. Go away. Ves. No — ^let me tliink." 
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Finally it came into my head that in the captain's cabin she 
would be able to talk to her husband through the deck ventilator, 
and, after a time, the idea filtered through to her brain. She 
could hardly walk at alL The child and the nurse ran in front of 
us, and, practically, I carried her there in my arms. Once in the 
suteroom she struggled loose from me, and, rushing in, slammed 
the door violently in my face. She seemed to hate me. 



CHAPTER VI 



WENT on deck ^galn. On the poop about twenty men 
surrounded Major Cowper; his white head was being Jerked 
backwards and forwards above their bending backs ; they had 
his old uniform coat off, and were fighting for the buttons. I 
just time to shout to him, " Your wife's down there, she's alli^ 
iht ! " when very suddenly I became aware that Tomas Castrolf 
[as swearing horribly at these tliieves. He drove them away, and 
le were left quite alone on the poop, I holding the major's coat^ 
fer my arm. Major Cowper stooped down to call through 
l^ylight. I could hear faint answers coming up to him. 
Meantime, some of the rascals left on board the schooner 
led on her in a light wind, and, sailing round our stem, bad 
fought their vessel alongside. Ropes were thrown on board and 
le lay close together, but the schooner with her dirty decks looked 
now, very sinister and very sordid. 
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I say it looks deuced suspicious." He took another ttim and came 
bacL. " My wife says that you took her rings and — and — gave 
Ijem t o " He had an ashamed air. It came into my head 

at that hateful woman had been egging him on to this tfirough 
ihc skylight, instead of saying her prayers. 

" Your wife! " I said. " Why, she might have been murdered 
— if I hadn't made her give them up. I believe 1 saved her life." 

He said suddenly, " Tut, tut ! " and shrugged his shoulders. He 
hung his head for a minute, then he added, " Mind, I don't say — 
I don't say that it mayn't be as you say. You're a very nice young 
jlo*' . . . But what I say is — I am a public man — j*ou ought 
dear yourself." He was beginning to recover his miliury 
ring. 

"Oh I don't be absurd," I said. 

One of the Spaniards came up to me and whispered, " You must 
come now. We are going to cast off." At the same time Tomas 
Castro prowled to the other side of the ship, within five yards of 
1 called out, " Tomas Castro I Tomas Castro! I will not go 
ith you." The man beside me said, " Come, scnor! f'amosf " 
Suddenly Castro, stretching his arm out at me, cried, " Come, 
ml/rtt. This is the cabaliera; seize him." Antl to me in his 

rn Rnglish he shouted, " You may rrsi&t, if you like." 
ITiis was what I meant to do wiih all my might. The ragged 
d surrounded me; they chattered like monkeys. One man irri- 
tcd me beyond conception. He looked like an inn-keeper in knee- 
had a broken nose that pointed to the left, and a 
chin. More of them came running up every minute. 
made a sort of blind rush at the fellow wit)) the broken no«e; my 
dbow cauglit him on the soft folds of flesh and he skipped back- 
wards; the rest scattered in all directions, and then stood at a liis- 
ooce, chattering and waving their hands. And beyond them I saw 
old Cowper grsticulaiing approval. The man with the double 
chin drew a knife from his sleeve, crouched instantly, and sprang at 
roe. 1 hadn't fought anybody since I liad been at scliool; raisuiK 
my fists was like trying a dubious experiment in an ente r gency. I 
cauglit him rather hard on the end of his broken nose; I felt the 
contact on my right, and a small pain in my left hand. His arras 
went up to the sky ; hi* face, too. But I had started forward to 
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meet htm, and half a dozen of them flung their arms round roe f 
behind. 

I seemed to have an exaggerated clearness of vision ; I saw eai 
brown dirty paw reach out to clutch some part of ine, I was 
angry any more; it wasn't any good being angiy, but I made 
fight for it. There were dozens of them; the>' clutched my wth 
my elbows, and in between my wrists and my elbows, and ray 
shoulders. One pair of arms was round my neck, another round ru] 
waist, and they kept on tri'ing to catch my legs with ropes. V 
seemed to stagger all over the deck ; I expect they got in each othe 
way; they would have made a better job of it if they hadn't bei 
such a multitude. I must then have got a crack on the head, fi 
everything grew dark ; the night seemed to fall on us, as we fougl 

Afterwards 1 found myself lying gasping on my back on t 
deck of the schooner; four or five men were holding rac dow 
Castro was putting a pistol into his belt. He stamped his i 
violently, and then went and shouted in Spanish ; 

" Come you all on board. You have done mischief enough, fi 
of Lugarenos. Now we go." 

t S.1W, as in a dream of stress and violence, some men toakiag 
ready to cast off the schooner, and then, in a supreme effort, «n 
effort of lustj' youth and strength, which I remember to this day, 
I scattered men like cha9. and stood free. 

For the fraction of a second I stood, ready to fall mj'scif, and 
looking at prostrate men. It was a flash of vision, and then I made 
a bolt for the rail. I clambered furiously ; I saw the deck of the ol 
bark; 1 had just one exulting sight of it, and then Major Cow 
uprose before my eyes and knocked me back on board the schooni 
tumbling after me himself. 

Twenty men flung themselves upon my body. I made no mo 
mcnt. The end had come. I hadn't the strength to shake off 
fly, my heart was bursting my ribs. 1 lay on my back and managi 
to say, " Give me air." I thought I should die. 

Castro, draped in his cloak, stood over me, but Major Gov 
fell on his knees near my head, almost sobbing: 

" My papers! My papers I I tell you I shall starve. Ma 
them give me back my papers. They aint any use to thi 
pension — mortgages — not worth a penny piece to you." 
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He crouched over my {ace, and Spaniards stood around, won- 
dering. He begged me to intercede, to save him those papers of 
the grmtest importance, 

Castro preserved his attitude of a conspirator. I was touched 
by the major's distress, and at last I condescended to addre» Castr 
CXI his behalf, though it cost me an effort, fur I was angr^, indig*^ 
nant, and humiliated. 

" Whart — whart? What Jo I know of his papers? Let him 
find them," He waved his hand loftily. 

Ttie deck was hillocked with heaps of dothtng, of bedding, 
cttks of rum, old hats, and tarpaulins. Cowper ran in and out 
among the plunder, like a pointer in a turnip field. He was 
groaning. 

Beside one of the pumps was a small pile of shiny case»; ship's 
instruments, a chronometer in its case, a medicine chest. 

Cowper tottered at n bl.ick disp-itch-box. " There, there! " he 
■aid: " 1 tetl you I sh.ill starve if I don't have it. .%k him — ask 
titiP'- " He was clutching me like a drowning man. 

Castro raised the inevitable arm towards heaven, letting his 
round black cloak fall into folds like those of an umbrella. Cow- 
^■nrr gathered that he niij^lit take his japanned dispatch-box; he 
^nmtiztii the brass handles and rushed towards the side, but at the last 
[ moment he had the good impulse to return to me, holding out his 
Lw^nd, and spluttering distractedly. " God bless you. God bless you." 
^^Mfrrr a time he remembrrrd that I had rescued his wife and child, 
and he asked God to bless me for that, too. " If it is ever neces- 
sary," he said, " on my honor, if you escape, I will come a thousand 
miles to testify. On my honor — femembcr." He said he was going 
to live in Clapham. That is as much as I remember. I was held 
pinned down to the deck, and he disap{>earetl from my sight. Be- 
fore the ships had separated, I was carried below in the cabin of 
the schooner. 

They left me alone there, and I sat with my head on my arms 
for a lung time. I did not think of anything at all ; I was too 
utterly done up with my struggles, and there was nothing to be 
thought about. I had grown to accept the meanncst of tilings 
as if I had aged a great deal. I had seen men scratch each other's 
face* over coot buituns, old shoes— over Merver't trau«en. My 
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OWTJ future did not interest mc at this stage. I sat up and looki 
round me. 

1 was in a small, bare cabin, roughly wainscoted and C3cceedin 
filthy. There were the grease-marks from the backs of heads 
along a bulkhead above a wooden bench; the rough table, on wliii 
my arms rested, was covered ^vith layers of tallow spots. Bri 
light shone through a porthole. Two or three ill-assorted muski 
slanted about round the foot of the mast — a long old piece, of the 
time of Pizarro, all red velvet and silver chasing, on a swiveled 
stand, three English fowling-pieces, and a coachman's blunderbuss. 
A man was rising from a mattress stretched on the Hoor; he placed 
a mandolin, decorated with red favors, on the greasy table. He 
was shockingly thin, and so tall that his head disturbed the candle- 
soot on the ceiling. He said : '* Ah, I was waiting for the cav 
to awake." 

He stalked round the end of the table, slid between it and 
side, and grasped my arm with wrapt earnestness as he settled him- 
self slowly beside me. He wore a red shirt that had become rather 
black where his long brown ringlets fell on his shoulders; it had 
tarnished gilt buttons ciphered " G. R.," stolen, I suppose, from 
some English ship. 

" 1 beg the Senor Caballero to listen to what I have to record," 
he said, with intense gravity. " 1 cannot bear this much longer — 
no, I cannot bear my sufferings much longer." 

His face was of a large, classical type; a close-featured, rather 
long face, with an immense nose that from the front resembled the 
section of a bell ; eyebrows like horecshoes, and very large-pupiled 
ej'es that had the purplish-brown luster of a horse's. His air was 
mournful in the extreme, and he began to speak resonantly as if 
his chest were a sounding-board. He used immensely long sen- 
tences, of whicli 1 only understood one-half. 

" What, then, is the difference between me, Manuel-del-Popolo 
Isturiz, and this Tomas Castro? The Senor Caballero can tell 
at once. Look at me. I am the finer man, I would have you ask 
the ladies of Rio Medio, and leave the verdict to them. This 
Castro is an Aiidalou — a foreigner. And we, the braves of Rk) 
Medio, will suffer no foreigner to make headway with our ladies. 
Yet this Andalusian is preferred because he is a bmnbic tricad ol 
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the great Don, and because he is for a (cw days given the com- 
nwad. I ask you, scnor, what is the radical difference betvi^ecn 
me, ibe sailing captain oi this vessel, and him, the fijjhtinp; captain 
^for a few days. Is it not I that am, as it were, the brains of it, 
^Bnd he only its knife? I ask the Senor Cabailcro," 
^H I didn't in the least know what to answer. His great eyes wist- 
^fully explored my face. I expect 1 Itvoked bewildered. 
' " I lay my case at your feet," he continued. " You are to be 

our chief leader, and, on account of your illustrious birth and re- 
Dowmed intelligence, will occupy a superior position in the council 
of the notables. Is it not so? Has not the Senor Juez O'Brien 
to ordained? You will give ear tu me, yau will alleviate my in- 
dignant sufierings? " He implored me with his eyes for « long 
nc. 

Manuel-Jel-Popolo, as he called himself, pushed the hair back 
t»m his forehead. I had noticed that the love-locks were plaited 
irith black braid, and that he ware large dirty silk ruffies^ 
" The fnbollero," he continued, marking his words with a long, 
er atap on the table, " will represent my views to the 
My position at present, as I have had the honor to ob- 
is become unbearable. Consider, too, how your worship and 
would work together. What lightness for you and tnc, Y'ou 
II find this Castro unbearably gross. But I — I assure you I am 
'« man of taste — an improvtsadar — an artist. My songs arc cele- 
brated. And yet! , , ." 

He folded his arms again, and waited : then he said, employing 
LJus most impressive voice : 

^H^ " I have influence with the men of Rio. I could raise a ^o^ 
^^We Cubans are a jeaUws people; we do not love that foreigners 
^■iiould take our best from us. We do not love it; we will not 
^^kSer it. Let this Castro bethink himself and go in peace, leaving 
^Hl and oar ladies. As the proverb says, ' It is well to build a 
^^ridge for a dei>arting enemy.' " 

He began to peer at me more wistfully, and his ryn grew more 
tminous than ever. This man, in spite of his grotesqueness, was 
uite in earnest, there was no doubting that. 

I have a gentle spirit," he hr- -le spirit. lam 

«ve to the legitimate auin iic Senor Juex 
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O'Brien asks cnc to do, I do. I would put a knife into anyone wli^^ 
inconvenienced the Senor Juez O'Brien, who is a good Catholic|^| 
ne would ail do that, as is right and fitting. But this Castro— 
this Andatou, who is nearly as bad as a heretic! When my day 
comes, I will have his arms flayed and the soles of his feet, and i 
will rub red pepper into them ; and all the men of Rio who do not 
love foreigners will applaud. And I will stick little thorns under 
his tongue, and I will cut ofli his eyelids with little scissors, and set 
him facing the sun. CabalUro, you would love me ; I have a gentle 
spirit. I am a pleasant companion." He rose and squeezed round 
the table. " Listen " — his e>'es lit up with rapture — " you shall 
hear me. It is divine — ah, it is very pleasant, you will say." 

He seized his mandolin, slung it round his neck, and leant 
against the bulkhead. The bright light from the port-hole gilded 
the outlines of his body, as he swayed about and moved his long 
fingers across the strings ; they tinkled metallically. He sang in a 
nasal voice: 



* Listen! ' the yonng girls say as they hasten to the bttired vim 
' Listen ! Ah, surely that is the guitar of 

Man— u^e i — d e 1- Ponolo, 

As he glides along the wall in the twilight.'" 



haiMJH 

be *^ 



It was a very long song. He gesticulated freely with his 
in between the scratching of the strings, which seemed to be *T 
matter of luck. His eyes gazed distantly at the >vall above my 
head. The performance bewildered and impressed me ; I wondered 
if this was what they had carried mc off for. It was like being 
mad. He made a decresendo tinkling, and his lofty features lapsed 
into their normal roourn/ulncss. 

At that moment Castro put his face round the door, then entered 
altogether. He sighed xn a satisfied manner, and had so air of 
having finished a laborious undertaking. 

" We have arranged the confusion up above," he said to Manuci> 
del-Popolo; " you may go and see to the sailing . . . Hurry; iifl 
b growing late." ™ 

Manuel blazed silently, and stalked out of the door as if he had 
an electric tdoud round his head. Tomas Castro mmed towards 
me. 
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^^ " You ore better ?" he asked benevolently. " You exerted your- 
self too much. . . . But still, if you liked " He picked up 

the mandolin, and bepin negligently scratching the strings. I no- 
ticed am aJtcratiun in him ; he had grown softer in the flesh in the 
past jrears; there were little threads of gray in the knotted curls of 
kii beard. It was as if he had lived well, on the whole. He bent 
his head over the strin;^, plucked one, tightened a peg, plucked it 
igun, then set the instrument on the table, and dropped onto the 
mattress. "Will you have some rum?" he said. "You have 
grown broad and strong, like a bull. . . . You made those men 
fly, tarre nom d'une pipe. . . . One would have thought you were 
in earnest. . . . Ah, welll " He stretched himself at length on 
the mattress, and closed his eyes. 

I looked at him to discover traces of irony. There weren't any. 
He was talking quietly ; he even reproved me for having carried the 

^Hkrcteniic tif resistance beyan<I a joke. 

^» " You fought too much: you struck many men — and hard. You 
will have made enemies. The picarot of this dirty little town are 
as conceited as pigs. You must take care, or you will have a knife 
in your back." 

He lay with his hands crossed on his stom.ich, which wa.s round 

Kke a pudding. After a time he opened his eyes, and looked at the 
incing white reflection of the water on the grimy ceiling. 
" To think of seeing you again, after alt these years," he said. 
I did not believe my ears when Dim Carlos asked me to fetch you 
like this. Who would have believed it? But, as they say," he 
Jded pliflosophtcally, " ' The water fltms to the sea, and the little 
|ooes find their places.' " He paused to listen to the sounds that 
from above. "That Manuel is a fool," he said without 
he is mad with jealousy became for this day I have 
here. But, all the same, they are dangerous pigs, these 
' of the Scflor O'Brien. I wish the town were rid of them. 
)ne day there will be a riot — a function — with their jealousies 
and madness." 

I sat and said nothing, and things fitted themselves together. 

patches of information going in here and there like the pieces 

'»• map. O'Brien had gone on to Havana in the ship from 

Mad escaped, to render an account 





bem hung at Krngston ; the Riegos had been landed in boats at Rio 
Medio, of course. 

" That poor Don Carlos I " Castro moaned lamentably. " They 
had the barbarity to take him out in the night, in that raw fog. He 
coughed and coughed ; it made me faint to hear him. He could not 
even speak to me — his Tomas ; it was pitiful. He could not speak 
when we got to the Casa." 

I could not really understand why I had been a second iJnae 
kidnaped. Castro said that O'Brien had not been unwilling that 
I should reach Havana. It was Carlos that had ordered Tomas to. 
take me out of the Breeze, He had come down in the raw momini 
before the schooner had put out from behind the point, to imp 
very elaborate directions upon Tomas Castro ; indeed, it >vas whilst' 
talking to Tomas that he had burst a blood-vesseL 

" He said to me: ' Have a care now. Listen. He is my dear 
friend, that Scnor Juan. I love him as if he were my only brother. 
Be very careful, Tomas Castro, Make it appear that he comes 
to us much against his will. Let him be dragged on board by 
many men. You arc to understand, Tomas, that he is a youth of 
noble fanuly, and that you are to be as careful of compromising 
him as you arc of the honor of Our Lady.' " 

Tomas Castro looked across at me. " ^'ou will be able to report 
well of me," he said; " I did my best. If you are compromised, ii 
was you who did it by talking to roc as if you knew me." 

I remembered, then, that Tomas certainly had resented my seem-' 
ing to recognize him before Cowper and Lumsden, He closed bis 
eyes again. After a time he added : 

" Vaya! After all, it is foolishness to fear being compromised. 
You would never believe that his Excellency' Don Balthasar had 
led a riotous life — to look at him with his silver head. It is said 
he had three friars killed once in Seville, a very, very long time 
ago. It was dangerous in those days to come against our Mother, 
the Church." He paused, and undid his shirt, laying bare an in- 
credibly hairy chest ; then slowly kicked off his shoes. " One stifles 
here," he s^d. " Ah! in the old da\"s " 

Suddenly he turned to me and said, with an air of indescribably 
interest, as if he were gloating over an obscene idea : 

" So they would hang a gentleman like you, if they cau^t 
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What savages you English people are I — ^what savages! Like can- 
nibalsl You did well to make that comedy of resisting. Quel 
pays! . . . What a people ... I dream of them stilL . . . 
The eyes; the teethi Ah, welll in an hour we shall be in Ria 
I must sleep. . . ." 
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CHAPTER VII 

BY two of the afternoon we were running into the ioJet 
Rio Medio. I had come on deck when Tomas Castro 
started out of his doze. I wanted to sec. We went roui 
violently as I emerged, and, clinging to the side, I saw, In a whii 
tall, baked, brown hills dropping sheer down to a strip of flat I 
and a belt of dark-green scrub at the water's edge ; little pi 
squares of house-walls dropped here and there, mounting the 
side among palms, like men standing in tall grass, running h: 
hiding in a steep vallej- ; silver-gray huts with ragged dun roofs, Ul 
disheveled shocks of hair; a great pink churcli-face, very tall 
narrow, pyramidal towards the top, and pierced for seven bells, but 
having only three. It looked as if it had beep hidden for centurii 
in the folds of an ancient land, as it lay there asleep in the blighti 
sunlight. 

When we anchored, Tomas, Ixside roc in saturnine silence, 
grunted and spat into the water. 

" Look here," I said. *' What is the meaning of it all ? V 
is it ? What is at the bottom ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders gloomily. " If your worship 
not know, who should? " he said. " It is not for me to say wh; 
people should wish to come here." 

" Then take me to Carlos," I said. " I must get this settled." 

Castro looked at me suspidously. " You will not cxdtc him ?■■ 
he said. " I have known people die right out when they were liff 
that." 

" Oh, I won't excite him," I said. 

As we were rowed ashore, he began to point out the houses 
the notables. Rio Medio had been one of the principal ports 
the .Antilles in the seventeenth century, but it had failed before the 
rivalry of Havana because its harbor would not take tl»c lar 
vessels of modem draft. Now it had no trade, no life, no 
thittg except a bishop and a great monastery, a few reurcd ol 
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fnim Havana. A large settlement of ragged thatched huts and 
cUy horels lay to the west of the cathedral. The Casa Riego was 
an enormous palace, with windows like loopholes, facing the shore. 
Don Balthasar practically owned the whole town and all the sur«j 
rounding country, and, except for his age and feebleness, might 
have been an absolute monarch. 

He had lived in Havana with great splendor, but now. in liis 
failing years, had retired to his palace, from which he had since 
only twice set foot. This had only been when official ceremonies 
of extreme importance, such as the interniitional execution of 
pirates that I had witnessed, demanded the presence of someone of 
his eminence and luster. Otherwise he had lived shut up in his 
palace. There was nowhere in Rio Medio for him to go to. 

He was said to regard his intendcntc O'Brien as the apple of 
his eft, and had used his influence to get him made one of the 
judges of the Marine Court. The old Don himself probably knew 
nothing about the pirates. The inlet had been used by buccancenj 
ertr since the days of Columbus ; but they were below his scrio 
contideration, even if he had ever seen them, which Tomaa Castro 
doubted. 

Tliere was no doubting the sincerity of his tone. 

" Oh, you thought / was a pirate I '* he muttered. " For a dajrj 
- y c»^ to oblige a Ricgo, my friend — yes! Moreover, 1 hate that' 
familiar of the priests, that soft-s|X)ken Jue», intendenic, intriguer 
— that O'Brien. A sufferer for the faith! Qur Pirardiaf Have I, 
too, not suffered for the faith? I am the trusted humble friend of 
the Riegos. But, perhaps, you think Don Ualthasar is himself a 
pirate 1 He who has in his veins the blood of the Cid Campeador; 
whmr ancestors have owned half this island since the days of 
Chrittuphrr himself. . . ." 

" Has he nothing whatever to do with it ? " I asked. " After all, 
it gftes on in his own town." 

" Oh, you English," be muttered ; " you arc all mad ! Would 
one 0/ your great nobles be a pirate ? Perhaps they would — God 
knows. Alas, alas! " he suddenly broke off, " when I think that 
my Carlos shall leave his bones in this ungodly place. . . ." 

I gave up (juestioning Tomas Castro ; he was ton much for me. 

We entered the gnni palace by the shore through an impoatni 
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archway, and mounted a broad staircase. In a lofty room, gt' 
off the upper gallery round the central court of the Casa Rji 
Carlos \a.y in a great bed. I stood before him. having pushed aside; 
Tomas Castro, who had been cautiously scratching tlic great 
brilliant mahogany panels with a dirty finger-nail. 

" Damnation, Carlos! " I said. " This is the third of your treach- 
eries. What do you want with me? " 

You might well have imagined he was a descendant of the Cii 
Campeador, only to took at him lying there without a quiver of 
feature, his face stainlessly white, a little bluish in extreme lack of 
blood, with all the nobility of death upon it, like an alabaster effigj 
of an old knight in a cathedral. On the red-velvet hangings of the 
bed was an immense coat*of-arms, worked in silk and surrounded by 
a collar, with the golden sheep hanging from the ring. The shield 
was patched in with an immense number of quartering; — lions 
rampant, leopards courant, fleurs dc lis, castles, eagles, hands, and 
arms. His eyes opened slowly, and his face assumed an easy, 
languorous smile of immense pleasure, 

" Ah. Juan." he said," se bienvienido, be welcome, be welcome." 

Castro caught me roughly by the shoulder, and gazed at me with 
blazing, yellow eyes, 

" \'ou should not speak roughly to him," he' said. " Englisk 
beast ! He is djing." 

" No, I won't speak roughly to him," I answered. " I see." 

I did see. At first I had been suspidous ; it might have been put' 
on to mollify me. But one could not put on tliat bluencss of tinge, 
that extra — nearly final — touch of the chisel to the lines round the 
nose, that air of restfulness that nothing any more could very much 
dtsttirb. There was no doubt that Carlos was dying. 

" Treacheries — no. You had to come," he said suddenly. " I 
need you. I am glad, dear Juan." He waved a thin long hand a 
little towards mine. " You shall not long be angry. It had to be 
done — you must forgive the means." 

H is air was so gay, so uncomplaining, that it was hard to believe 
it came from him. 

" You could not have acted worse if you had owed me a gniilgc; 
Carlos," I said. " I want an explanation. But I don't uiuit to 
you. . . ." 
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" Oh, no, oh, no," he said ; " in a minute I will tril." 

He dropped a gnid ball into a stiver basin that was by the bed- 
side, and it sountied like a great belt. A nun in a sort of coif that 
took the lines of a buffalo's horns glided to him with a gold cup 
from which he drank, raising himself a little. Then the religiou 
went wut with Tomas Castro, who gave rae a last ferocious glower 
iram his ydlow eyes, Carlos smiled. 

" Thqr try to make my going easy," he said. " P'amos! Tlie 
pillow is smooth for him who is well loved." He shut his 
eyes. Suddenly Ke said, " Why do you, alone, hate me, John 
Kemp? \Vliat have 1 done?" 

"God knows 1 don't hate you, Carlos," I answered. 

" You have always mistrusted me," lie said. " And yet I am, 
perhaps, nearer to you than many of your countrymen, and I have 
always wished you well, and you have always hated and mistrusted 
me. From the very first you mistrusted me. Why ? " 

It was useless denying it; he had the extraordinary incredulity 
of his kind. I remembered how I had idolized him as a boy at 
boinr. 

*' Yotir brother-in-law, my cousin Rooksby, was the verj- first to 
believe that 1 was a pirate. 1, a vulgar pirate! I, Carlos Kiego! 
Did he not believe it — and you? " He glanced a little ironically, 
and lifted a thin white finger towards the great coat-of-arms.j 
" That sort of thing," he said, " amigo mio, does not allow one 
pick pockets." He suddenly turned a little to one side, and fixed' 
me with his clear eyes. " My friend," he said, " if 1 told you (hat 
Rooksby and your greatest Kent earls carried smugglers' tubs, you 
would say I was an ignorant fool. Yet they, too, are magistrates. 
The only use I have CT-er made of these ruffians wax to-day, to 
bring you here. It was a necessity. That O'Brien had gone on to 
>^ou when you arrived. You would never have come alive out 

Havana. I was saving your life. Once tliere, you could never 

ve escaped from that man." 

I saw suddenly that this might be the truth. There had 
something friendly in Tomas Castro's desire not to compromise me 
before the petjplc on board the ship. Obviously he had been acting 
a part, with a visible contempt for the pilfering that be could not 
prevent. He tiad been sent merely to bring me to Rio Medio. 
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" 1 never disliked you," I protested. " I do not understand whstf 
you mean. All I know is, that you have used roe ill — outrageously 
ill. You have saved my life now, you say. That may be true ; but 
why did you ever make me meet with that man O'Brien? " 

" And even for that you should not hate me," he said, shaking 
his head on the silk pillows. " I never wished you anything but 
well, Juan, because you were honest and young, of noble blood, 
good to look upon ; you had done mc and my friend good serN'ice, 
to your own peril, when my own cousin had deserted me. And I 
loved you for the sake of another. I loved your sister. We have a 
proverb: 'A man is atwa)*s good to the eyes in which the sister 
hath found favor.' " 

I looked at him in amazement. " You loved Veronica! " I said, 
" But Veronica is nothing at all. There was the Senorita." 

He smiled wearily, "Ah, the Senorita; she is very well; a 
man could love her, too. But we do not command love, my 
friend." 

I interrupted him. " [ want to know why you brought me here. 
Why did you ask me to come here when we were on board the 
Tkameif " 

He answered sadly, " Ah, then t Because I loved your sister, 
and you reminded me always of her. But that is all over now — 
done with for good. , . . I have to address m>"self to dying as 
becomes one of tny race to die." He smiled at me. " One m 
die in peace to die like a Christian. Life has treated me rati 
scurvily, only the gentleman must not repine like a poor man of 
birth. I would like to do a good turn to the friend who is the 
brother of his sister, to the girl-cousin whom I do not love with 
love, but whom I understand with affection — to the great inheri- 
tance that is not for my wasted hands," 

I looked out of the open door of the room. There was the ab- 
solutely quiet inner court of the p»lace, a colonnade of tall square 
pillars, in the center the little thread of a fountain. Round the 
fountain were tangled bushes of flowers — enormous geranium^ 
enormous hollyhocks, a riot of orange marigolds. 

" How like our flowers at home! " I said mechanically. 

" I brought the seeds from there — from your sister's garden," he 
said. 
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I fch hornbly hipped. " But all these things tell me nothing," 
I s«id, with an attempt towards briskness. 

" I have to husband my voice." He dosed his eyes. 

There is no saying that I did not believe him ; 1 did, every word. 
I bad limply been influenced by Rooksby's suspicions, I had made 
an asB of myself over that business on board the Thames. The 
paoMge of Carlot and his faithful Tomas had been arranged for by 
mac agent of O'Brien in London, who was in communication with 
Ramon and Rio Medio. The same man had engaged Nichuls, that 
Nova Scotian mate, an unscrupulous sailor, for O'Brien's service. 
He was to leave ttie ship in Kingston, and report himself to Ramon, 
who furnished him with the means to go to Cuba. That man, 
seeing me intimate with rvvo persuns going to Rio Medio, liad got 
it into his head thai I was going there, too. And, very nat- 
urally, he did not want an Englishman hr a witness of his 
doinga. 

But Rooksby's behavior, his veiled accusations, his innuendoes 
against Carlos, had influenced me more than anything else. I remem- 
bered a hiuidred little things now that ! knew that Carlos loved 
Veronica. I understood Rooksby's jealous impatience, Veronica's 
friendly glances at Carlos, the fact that Rooksby had proposed to 
Veronica on the very day that Carlos had come again into the neigh- 
borhood with the runners after him. 1 saw very well that there 
was no more connection between the Casa Riego and the rn.scality 
of Rio Medio than there was between Ralph himself and old 
drunken Rangsley on Hythe beach. There %vas less, perha[». 

" Ah, you have had a sad life, my Carlos," I said, after a long 
time. 

He opened his eyes, and smiled his brave smile. " Ah, as to 
that," he said, " one kept on. One has to husband one's voice, 
diooi^, and not waste it over lamentations. I have to tell you — 
ah, ye«. . . ." He paused and fixed his eyes upon me. " Figure 
to yourself that this house, this town, an immense part of this 
talaiMi, nudt even yet in Castile itself, much gold, tnimy slaves, a 
(rat name'— « very great name — are what I shall leave behind me. 
Now think that there it a very noble old man, one who han been 
ver) ereat in the world, who shall die very soon; then all these 
thin||> shall go to a young girl. That old man is very old, is • 
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little foolish wnth age; that young girl knows very little of the 
world, and is very passionate, verj- proud, very helpless. ^M 

" Add, now, to that a great menace — a very dangerous, craft^^^ 
subtle personage, who has the ear of that old man ; whose aim it is 
to become the possessor of that young girl and of that vast wealth. 
The old man is much subject to the other. Old men are like that, 
especially the very great. They have many things to think of ; it i 
necessary that thej' rely on somebody. I am, in fact, speaking 
my unde and the man called O'Brien. You have seen hir 
Carlos spoke in a voice hardly above a whisper, but he stuck to W 
task with indomitable courage. " If I die and leave him here, 
will have my uncle to himself. He is a terrible man. Where would 
all that great fortune go? For the re-establishing the true faith in 
Ireland? Quirn iabef Into the hands of O'Brien, at any rate. 
And the daughter, too — a young girl — she would be in the hands 
of O'Brien, too. If I could expect to live, it might be different. 
That is the greatest distress of all." He swallowed painfully, and 
put his frail hand on to the white ruffle at his neck. " I was in 
great trouble to find how to thwart this O'Brien. My uncle 
went to Kmgston because he was persuaded it was his place to sec 
that the execution of those unhappy men was conducted with due 
humanity. O'Brien came with us as his secretary. I was in the 
greatest horror of mind. I prayed for guidance. Then my eyes 
fell upon you, who were pressed against our very carriage wheelsL 
It was like an answer to my prayers." Carlos suddenly rrached 
out and caught my hand. 

1 thought he was wandering, and I was immensely sorrj* for him. 
He looked at me so wistfully with his immense eyes. He continue 
to press my hand. 

" But when I saw you." he went on, after a time, " it had 
into my head, ' That is the man who is sent in answer to 
prayers.' I knew it, I say. If you could have my cousin and my 
lands, I thought, it would be like my having your sister — not quite, 
but good enough for a man who is to die in a short while, and leave 
no trace but a marble tomb. Ah, one desires very much to leave 
a rcark under" God's blessed sun, and to be able to know a little how 
things will go after one Is dead. ... I arranged the matter very 
quickly in my mind. There was the difficulty of O'Biien. If I 
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had &aid, ' Here is the man who is to marry my cousin," he would 
tuvc had you or me murdered; he would stop at nothing. So I 
uid CO him very quietly, ' Look here, Senor Secretar}', that is the 
man you have need of to replace your Nichols — a devil to fight; 
but I think he will not consent without a little persuasion. 
Decay him, then, to Ramon's, and do your persuading.' O'Brien 
was \try glad, bwause he tliought that at last I was coming 
to take an interest in liis schemes, and because it was bringing 
humiliation to an Englishman. And Seraphina was glad, be- 
cause I had often spoken of you with enthusliism, as vci>* fearless 
and very honorable. Then I made that man Ramon decoy you, 
thinking that the matter would be left to me." 

That was what Carlos had expected. But O'Brien, talking with 
Ramon, had heard me described as an extreme Separationist so 
poritiveJy that he had thought it safe to open himisetf fully. He 
mutt l«ve counted, also, on my youth, my stupidity, or my w:mt 
of principle. Finding out his mistake, he very soon made up his 
mind how to act; and Carlos, fearing that worse might befall me, 
had let htm. 

But when the young girl had helped me to escape, Carlos, who 
understood fully the very great risks I ran in gtJ'ng to Havan.a in 
the ship that picked roc up, had maiie use of O'Brien's own pica- 
mom to save me from him. That w as the story. 

Towards the end his breath came fast and short; there was a 
flush on his face; his eyes gazed imploringly at me. 

You will stay here, now, till I die, and tlicn — I want you to 
toct " He fell back on the pillows. 
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CASA RIEGO 

CHAPTER I 

A LL this IS in my mind now, softened by distance, by the 
/% tenderness of thin^ remembered — the wonderful dawn of 
/ M life, with all the mystery and promise of the young day 
iiraking amongst heavy thunder-clouds. At the time I was over- 
helmed — I can't express it othenvisc. I felt like a man thrown 
out to sink or swim, trying to keep his head above water. Of 
course, I did nor smpecc Carlos now ; I was ashamed of ever having 
done so. I had long ago forgiven him his methods. " In a great 
need, you must," he had said, looking at me anxiously, " recur to 
desperate remedies." And he was going to die. 1 had made no 
•ittwer, and only hung my head- — not in resentment, but in doubt 
of ray strength to bear the burden of the great trust that this maei 
whom I loved for his gayety, his recklessness and romance, was 
goiag to leave in my inexperienced hands. 

He had talked till, at last exhausted, he sank back gently on the 
pillows of tile enormous bed emblaz.oned tike a mununieni. I went 
out, following a gray-headed negro, and the nun glided in, and 
ttcxxl at the fotit with her white hands folded patiently. 

" Scftor! " I heard her mutter reproachfully to the invalid. 
" Do not scold a poor sinner. Dona Maria," he addressed her 
feebly, with valiant jocularity. " The daw are not many now." 

The strangeness and treraendousness of wltat was happening 
canae over me very strongly whilst, in a large chamber with barred 
loopholes, I was throwing off the rags in which 1 had entered this 
house. The night had come already, and I was putting on some 
of Carlos' clothes by the many flames of candles burning in a tall 
bronze amdelabrum. whose three legs figured the pax^-s uf a lion. 
And never, sttKC I bad gone on the road to wait for the smuggler^ 

ttt 
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and be choked by the Bow Street runners, had I remembered so 
well the house in which I was bom. It was as if, till then, I had 
never felt the need to look back. But now, like something roman- 
tic and glamourous, there came before me Veronica's sweet, dim 
face, my mother's severe and resolute countenance. I had need of 
all her resoluteness now. And I remembered the figure of my 
father in the big chair by the ingle, powerless and lost in his search 
for rhymes. He might have understood the romance of my situ^ 
ation. I 

It grew upon me as I thought. Don Balthasar, I understood, 
was appnsed of my arrival. As in a dream, I followed the old 
negro, who had returned to the door of my room. It grevv upon 
me in the silence of this colonnaded court. Wc walked along the 
upper gallery ; his cane tapped before me on the tesselated pavement ; 
below, the water splashed in the marble basins; glass lanthoms 
hurig glimmering between the pillars and, in wrought silver frames, 
lighted the broad white staircase. Under the inner curve of the 
vaulted gateway a black-faced man on guard, with a bell-moutlicd 
gun, rose from a stool at our passing. I thought I saw Castro's 
peaked hat and large cloak flit in the gloom into which fell the 
light from the small doorway of a sort of guardroom near the 
closed gate. Wc continued along the arcadcd walk; a double 
curtain was drawn to right and left before me, while my guid 
Stepped aside. 

In a vast white apartment three black figures stood about a 
central glitter of crystal and silver. At once the aged, slightU 
mechanical voice of Don Balthasar rose thinly, putting himself ani 
liis house at my disposition. 

The formality of movement, of voices, governed and checked th 
unbounded emotions of my wonder. The two ladies sank, with a 
rustic of starch and stiff silks, in answer to my profound bow. I 
had just enough control over myself to accomplish that, but men- , 
tally 1 was out of breath; and when I felt the slight, tremblin^H 
touch of Don Balthasar's hand resting on my inclined head, it wi^^ 
as if I had suddenly become aware for a moment of the earth's 
motio>n. The hand was gone; his face was averted, and a corpulent 
priest, all straight and black below his rosy round face, had stepped 
forward to say a Latin grace in solemn tones that wheezed a little. 
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As soon as he had done he withdrew with a circular bow to the 
ladies, to Don Balthasar, who inclined his silvery head. His tife^ 
less voice propounded : 

" Our excellent Father Antonio, in his devotion, dines by the 
bedside of our beloved Carlos." He sighed. The heavy carvings 
of lus chair rose upright at his back; he sat with his head leaning 
forward over hts silver plate. A heavy silence fell. Death hovered 
over that table — and also, as if the breath of past ages. The mul- 
titude ot lights, the polished floor of costly wood, the bare white- 
ness of walls wainscoted with marble, the vastness of the room,! 
the imposing forms of furniture, carved heavily in ebony, impressed 
roc with a sense of secular and austere magnificence. For cen- 
mrica there had always been a Ricgo living in this fortrcss-iili 
palacr, ruling this portion of the New World with the whole maj- 
esty of his race. And 1 thought of the long, loop-holed, buttressed 
walls that this abode of noble adventurers presented foursquare to 
the night outside, standing there by the seashore like a tomb of 
warlike glories. Thej- built their houses thus, centuries ago, when. 
the bands of buccaneers, indomitable and atrocious, had hauntcdl 
their conquest with a reminder of mortalit>- and weakness. 

It was a tremendous thing for me, this dinner. The portly 
duenna on my left had a round eye and an irritated, parrot-like 
protilc, cnn\nrd hv a liij;h comb, a head shaded by black lace. I 
dared hardly lift my eyes to the dark and railiant presence facing 
me across a table furniture that was like a display of treasure. 

But I did louk. She wax the girl of the liy.arcl, the girl af the 
fUgger. and, in the solemnity of the silence, she was like a fabulous 
apparition fmm a half-furgonen tale. I watched covertly the 
youthful grace of her features. The curve of her check filled me 
with delight. From time to time she shook the heavy clusters of 
■^er curls, and I was ama/.ed, as though [ had never before seen 
^HJNinian's hair. F.och parting of her lips was a distinct anticipatio 
of a great felicity ; when xhc said a few- vxords to me, I felt an 
inward trembling. They were indifferent words. 

Had she forgotten she was the girl with the dagger? And the 
old Don? What did that old innn know? What did he think .^ 
What did he mean by that loucli of a blessing un my head ? Did 
he know how I had come to his house ? But every turn of her head 
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troubled my thoughts. The tnovemcnts of her hands made roe 
forget myself. The gravin- of her eyes above the smile of her lips 
suggested ideas of adoration. 

We were served noiselessly. A battalion of young lusty negroes, 
in blue jackets laced with silver, walked about barefooted under 
the command of the old major-domo. He, alone, had white silk 
stockings, and shoes with silver buckles; his wide-skirted maroon 
velvet coat, with gold on the collar and cuffs, hung low about his 
thin shanks; and, with a long ebony sraS in his hand, he directed 
the service from behind Don Balthasar's chair. At rimes he bent 
towards his master's ear. Don Balthasar anstvercd with a mur- 
mur: and those two faces brought close together, one like a noble 
ivory carving, the other black with the mute pathos of the African 
faces, seemed to commune in a fellowship of age, of things far off, 
remembered, lived through together. There was something m>-s- 
tcrious and touching in this violent contrast, toned down by the 
near approach to the tomb — the brotherhood of master and slave. 

At a given moment an enormous iron key was brought in on a 
silver salver, and, bending over the chair, the gray -headed m 
laid it by Don Balthasar's plate. 

'" Don Carlos' orders," he muttered. 

The old Don seemed to wake up ; a little color mounted to 
cheeks. 

" There was a time, young cabaihra, when the gates of Casa 
Rtego stood open night and Jay to the griefs and poverty of the 
people, like the doors of a church — and as respected. But now 
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He mumbled a little peevishly, but seemed to recollect himselt 
" The safety of his guest is like the breath of life to a Castiltmn,^ 
he ended, with a benignant but attentive look at me. 

He rose, and we passed out through the double lines of the ser 
vants ranged from table to door. By the splash of the fountain,^ 
on a little round table between two chairs, stood a many-branched 
candlestick. The duenna sat down opposite Don Balthasar. A 
multitude of stars was suspended over the breathless peace of the 
court. 

" Senorita," I began, mustering all vay courage, and all 
Spanish, " I do not know " 
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She w» walking by my side with upright carriage snd s noncha- 
lant step, and shut htr fan smartly. 

" Don Carlos himself had given mc the dagger," she said 
rapidly. 

The fan flew open ; a touch of the wind fanning her person came 
faintly upon my cheek with a su^^gestion of delicate perfume. 

She noticed my confusion, and said, " Let us walk to the end, 
Knor." 

The old man and the duenna had cards in their hands now. The 
iadmate tone of her words ravished me into the seventh heaven. 

"Ah," she said, when wc were out of ear.shot, " I have the 
spirit of my house; but I am only a weak girl. Wc have taken 
this resolution because of your hUaliu'tdad. because you are our 
kinaman, because you are English. Ay de mif Would I had been 
■ man. My father needs a son in his great, great age. Poor 
father! Poor Don Carlos ! " 

There was the catcli of a sob in the shadow of the end gallery. 
We turned back, and the undulation of her walk seemed to throw 
me into a state of exaltation. J 

" On the word of an Englishman " I began. " 

The fan touched my arm. The eyes of the duenna glittered over 
the cards. 

" This woman belongs to that man, too," muttered Scraphina. 
** And yet she used to be faithful — almost a mother, Mistrkordia! 
SeAor, there is no one in this unhappy place that he has not bought, 
cornipted, frightened, or bent to his will — to his madness of hate 
^gr*^* England. Of uur poor he has made a rabble. The bishop 
Umflelf is afraid." 

Such was the beginning of our first conversation in this court 
suggesting the cloistered peace of a convent. We strolled to and 
iru; the dropped her eyelids, and the agitation of her mind, pic- 
tured in the almost fierce swiftness of her utterance, made a won- 
derful contrast to the leisurely rhythm of her movements, marked 
by the slow beating of the fan. The retirement of her father from 
the world after her mnthrr's diMth had made a great solitude round 
\at dedining years. Yes, that sorrow, and the base intrigues of 
that man—* fugitive, a hanger-on of her mother's family — recom- 
meswied to Don Balthasar's grace by her mother's favor. Vesl lie 
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had, before she died, thrown his baneful influence even upon that 
saintly spirit, by the piety of his practices and these suflerings for 
his faith he alwaj'S paraded. His faith! Oh, hypocrite, hypocrite, 
hypocrite! His only faith was hate — the hate of England. He 
would sacriHce everything to it. He would despoil and ruin his 
greatest benefactors, this fatal man! 

" Senor, my cousin," she said picturesquely, " he would, if he 
could, drop poison into every spring of dear water in your country. 
. . . Smile, Don Juan." 

Her repressed vehemence had held me spellbound, «nd the silvery 
little burst of laughter ending her fierce tirade had the bewildering 
effect of a crash on my mind. The other two looked up from their 
cards. 

" I pretend to laugh to deceive that woman," she explained 
quickly. " I used to love her." 

She had no one now about her she could trust or love. It was 
as if the whole world were blind to the nefarious nature of that 
man. He had possessed himself of her little father's mind. 1 
glanced towards the old Don, who at that moment was broken!' 
taking a pinch of snuff out of a gold snufF-box, while t! 
duenna, very sallow and upright, waited, frowning loftily at her 
cards. 

" It seemed as if nothing could restrain that man," Seraphina's 
voice went on by my side, " neither fear nor gratitude." He 
seemed to cast a spell ufran people. He was the plenipotentiari' of 
a powerful religious order — no matter. Don Carlos knew these 
things better than she did. He had the ear of the Captain-General 
through that. "Sh! But the intrigues, the intrigues!" I saw 
her little hand clenched on the closed fan. There were no bounds 
to his audacit)'. He wasted their wealth. " The audadt}! " He 
had overawed her father's mind ; he claimed descent from bis 

I rish kings, he who " Seiior, my English cousin, he even 

dares aspire to my person." 

The game of cards was over. 

" Death rather," she let fall in a whisper of calm resolution. 

She dropped me a deep courtesy. Servants were ranging them- 
selves in a row, holding upright before their black faces wax Ugh 
in tall silver candlesticks inherited from the second Viceroy 
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Mexico. I bowed profoundly, with indignation on her behalf and 
horror in my breast; and, turning away from mc, she sank low. 
|b. ' .-r hrad to receive lier father's blessing. The major-domo 

Ip: -he lorti-gt. The two women moved away with an ample 

ntstlinu of si lie, and with lights carried on each side of their black, 
stiff fiffures. Before they had disappeared up the wide staircase, 
Don Balthasar, who had stood perfectly motionless with his old 
face over his snuff-box, seemed to wake up, and made in the air a 
hasty sign of the cross after his daughter. 

They appeared again in the upper gallery between the columns. 
I saw her head, draped in lace, carried proudly, with the white 
flower in her hair. 1 raised my eyes. All my bein^ seemed to 
Ktrive upwards in that glance. Had she turned her face my way 
just a little? lltusiont And the double door above closed with 
an echoing sound along the empty galleries. She had disap- 
peared. 

Don Balthasar took three turns in the courtyard, no more. It 
WTU evidently a daily custom. When he withdrew his hand from 
my aim to tap his snufl-box, we stood still till he was ready to slip 
it in again. This was the strangest part of it, the most tntiching, 
the most startling — that he should lean like this on me, as if he had 
done it for years. Before me there must have been somebody else. 
Carlo* i Carlos, no doubt. And in this placing mc in tliat position 
there was apparent the work of death, the work of life, of time, the 
p«thftic realization of an inevitable destiny. He talked a little 
disjointedly, with the uncertain swaying of a shadow on his 
thoughts, as if the light of his mind had flickered like an expiring 
lamp. 1 ranembcr that once he asked me, in a sort of senile worr)'. 
whether I had ever heard of an In'sh king railed Brian Boru; 
but he did not neem to attach any importance to my rq>ty, 
and spoke no more till he said good-night at the door of my 
diambcr. 

He went on to his apartments, surrounded by It^ts and pre- 
ceded by his major-domo, who walked as bowed with age at him- 
self ; but the African had a firmer step. 

I watched him gu; there was about his progress in state 
tiling ghmtlike and royal, an old-'' ' majesty. It was a^ 

if he had arisen before me alter a • sleep in his retreat 
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— titat man who, in his wild and passionate youth, had endangered 
the wealth of the Riegos, had been the idol oi the Madrid populace, 
and a source of dismay to his family. He had carried away, vi et 
ermu. a nun from a convent, incurring the enmity of the Church 
and the displeasure of his sovereign. He had sacrificed all his 
fortune in Europe to the service of hi: king, had fought against the 
French, had a price put upon his head by a special proclamation. 
He had known passion, power, war, exile, and love. He had been 
thanked by his returned king, honored for his wisdom, and 
crushed with sorrow by the death of his young wife — Seraphina's 
mother. 

What a life ! And what was my arm — my ami on which he had 
leaned in his decay? I looked at it with a sort of surprise^ 
dubiously. What was expected of it? I asked myself. Would 
have the strength? Ah, let her only lean on it! 

It seemed to me that I would have the power to shake do' 
heavy pillars of stone, like Sanison, in her service ; to reach up 
take the stars, one b>' one. to lay at her feet. I heard a sigh. A 
shadow appeared in the gallery. 

The door of my room was c^ien. Leaning my back against the 
balustrade, I saw the black figure of the Father Antonio, mutter- 
ing over his breviar>', enter the space of the light. 

He crossed himself, and stopped with a friendly, " You 
taking the air, my son. The night is warm."*' He was rubicum 
and his little eyes looked me over with priestly mansuetude, 

I said it was warm indeed. 1 liked him instinctively. 

He lifted his ej-es to the starry sky. *' The orbs are shining 
excessively," he said; then added, " To the greater glory of God. 
One is never tired of contemplating this sublime spectacle." 

" How is Don Carlos, your reverence? " I asked. 

" My beloved penitent sleeps," he answered, peering at me 
benevolently; " he reposes. Do you know, young cabalUro, that 1 
have been a prisoner of war in your countr>-, and am acquainted 
with Londres ? I was chaplain of the ship San Jose at the battle of 
Trafalgar. On my soul, it is, indeed, a blessed, fertile countrv', full 
of beauty and of well-disposed hearts. I have never failed since 
to ay every day an especial prayer for its return to our holy mother, 
the Church. Because I love it." 
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I said nothing to this, only bowing; and he laid a shost, thick 
hand on my shoulder. 

" May your coming amongst us, my son, bring calmness to a 
Christian soul too mudi troubled with the affairs of this world." 
He sighed, nodded to me with a friendly, sad smile, and began to 
matter h» prayers as he went. 



CHAPTER II 






DON BALTHASAR accepted my presence without 
question. Perhaps he fancied he had invited me; of my 
manner of coming he was ignorant, of course. O'Brien, 
v^'tio had gone on to Havana in the ship which had landed the 
Ricgps in Rio Medio, gave no sign of life And yet, on the arrival 
of the Brertr, he must have found out I was no longer on hoard. 
I forgot the danger suspended over my head. For a fortnight 1 
lived as if in a dream. 

" Wliat is the action you want me to take, Carlos? " I asked OQ 
day. 

Propped up with pillows, he looked at me with the j»ig cj'cs 
his emaciation. 

" I would like best to sec you tnarrj- tny cousin. Once bcfor 
a woman of our race had married an Englishman. She had beeti 
liappy. English things last forever — Englisli peace, English power, 
English fidelit). It is a countr>' of mudi serenity, of order, ot 
stable aliection. . . ." 

His voice was very weak and full of faith. I remained silent, 
overwhelmed at this secret of my innermost heart, voiced by his 
bloodless lips — as if a dream had come to pass, as if a miracle had 
taken place. He added, with an indefinable smile of an ainiost 
unearthly wistfulness: 

" I would have married your sister, my Juan." 

He had on him the glamour of things English — of English 
emerging from the dust of wars and revolution ; of England stably 
and undismayed, like a strong man who had kept his feet in 
tottering of secular edifices shaken to tlieir foundations by an i 
quake. It was as if for him that were something fine, something 
romantic, just as for me. Romance had aUvays seemed to be 
embodied in his features, in his glance, and to live in the air he 
breathed. On the other side of the bed the old Don, lost in a high- 
backed armchair, remained plunged in that meditation of the old 
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which rrsfmblfs sleep, as sleep resembles death. The priest, lighted . 
up by the narrow, bright streak of the window, was reading his 
breviary through a pair of enormous spectacles. The white coif of 
the nun huvered in distant corners of the room. 

We were constantly talking of O'Brien. He was the only 
subject of all our conversations ; and when Carlos inveighed against 
the Intendente, the old Don nodded sadly in his chair. He was 
diihonorini; the name of the Riegos, Carlos would exclaim feebly, 
turning his head towards his uncle. His uncle's own province, the 
name of his own town, stood for a refuge of the scum of the An- 
tilles, It was a shameful sanctuary. Every rufHan, rascal, mur- 
derer, and thief of the West Indies had come to think of this 
ancient and honorable town as a safe haven. 

I mjrself could very well remember the Jamaica household ex- 
pression, " The Rio Medio piracies," and all these paragraphs in 
the home papers that re.ichcd us a month old, headed, " The Ac- 
tivity of the So-called Mexican Privateers," and urging upon our 
Government the necessity of energetic remonstrances in Madrid. 
" The fact, incredible as it may appear," said the writers, "seeming 
to be iJiat the nest of these Picaroons is actually %vithin the loyal 
dominions of the Spanish Crown." If Spain, our press said, re- 
sented our recognition of South American independence, let it do 
ao openly, not by ci>untenancing criminals. It was unworthy of a 
great nation. *' Our West Indian trade is being stabbed in the 
back," declaimed the Brittoi Mirror. " Where is our fleet?" ii 
a^ed. " If the Cuban authorities are unable or unwilling, let us 
take the matter in our own hands." 

Tlicrc wa.« a great deal of mystery about this peculiar outbreak 
of lawlessness that seemed to he directed so pointedly against the 
Britnh trade. The town of Rio Medio was alluded to as one of 
the unapproadiable towns of the earth — closed, like the capital of 
Prcster John to the travelers, or Mecca to the infidels. Nobody 
i ever met in Jamaica had set eyes on the place. The impreKtion 
prevailed that no stranger could come out of it alive. Incredible 
stories were told of it in the island, and indignation at its existence 
grew at home and in the colonies. 

Admiral Rcm-ley, on old tighter, gnm-n a bit lazy, no diplomatist 
(the stories of hb being venial, I take it, were simply abominable 





calumnies), unable to get anything out ol the Cuban authorities 
but promises and lofty protestations, had made up his mind, under 
direct pressure from home, to take matters into his own hands. His 
boat attack had been a half-and-half afiair, for all that. He in- 
tended, he had said, to go to the bottom of the thing, and find out 
what there was in the place ; but he could not believe that anybody 
would dare ofier resistance to the boats of an English squadron. 
They were sent in as if for an exploration rather than for an armed 
landing. 

It ended in a disaster, and a sense of wonder had been added to 
the mystcr)' of the fabulous Rio Medio organization. The Cuban 
authorities protested against the warlike operations attempted in a 
friendly countrj"; at the same time, the>' had delivered the seven 
pirates — the men whom i saw hanged in Kingston. And Rowley 
was recalled home in disgrace. 

It was my extraordinary fate to penetrate into this holy city 
the last organized pirac>' the world would ever know. I beheld it 
nnth my eyes; I had stood on the point behind the very battery ol 
guns which had swept Rowley's boats out of existence. 

The narrow entrance faced, across the water, the great por 
of the cathedral. Rio Medio had been a place of some splendor 
its time. The ruinoi» heavy buildings clung to the hillsides, and 
my eyes plunged into a broad vista of an empty and magnificent 
street. Behind many of the imposing and cscutcheoncd frontages 
there was nothing but heaps of rubble ; the footsteps of rare passers 
by woke lonely echoes, and strips of grass outlined in parallelograms 
the flagstones of the roadway. The Casa Riego raised its but- 
tressed and loop-holed bulk near the shore, resembling a defensive 
outwork; on my other hand the shallow bay, vast, placid, and 
shining, extended itself behind the strip of coast like an enormous 
lagoon. The trtrnds of palm-clusters dotted the beach over the 
glassy shimmer of the far distance. The dark and wooded slo]>es 
of the hills closed the view inland on cvcrj* side. 

Under the palms the green masses of vegetation concealed the 
hovels of the rabble. There were three so-called villages at the 
bottom of the bay ; and that good Catholic and terrible man, Sefior 
Juez O'Brien, could with s ample nod send ever]' man in them to 
tlie gallows. 
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The respectable population of Rio Medio, leading a cloistered 
rxisteooe in the ruins of old splendor, used to call that thievish 
rabble Lagarenos — villagers. They were sea-thieves, but they 
were dangerous. 

At night, from these clusters of hovels surrounded by the banana 
plantations, there issued a villainous noise, the humming of hived 
tcoundrels. Lights twinkled. One could hear the thin t^'anging 
oi guitars, uproarious songs, all the sounds of their drinking, sing- 
ing, gambling, quarreling, love-making, squalor. Sometimes the 
long shriek of a woman rent the air, or shouting tumults rose and 
subsided; while, on the other side of the cathedral, the houses of 
the past, the houses without life, showed no light and made no 
sound. 

There would be no strollers on the beach in the daytime; the 
masts of the two schooners (bought in the United States by 
O'Brien to make war with on the British Empire) appeared like 
sleitiler sticks far away up the empty stretch of water; and that 
gpthering of rufhans, thieves, murderers, and runaway slaves slept 
in their noisome dens. Their habits were obscene and nocturnal. 
Cruel without hardihood, and greedy without courage, they were 
00 skuU-and-crossbones pirates of the old kind, that, under the 
black flag, neither gave nor expected quarter. Their usual pnic- 
tice was to hang in rowboats round some unfortunate ship be- 
calmed in sight of their coast, like a troop of vultures hopping about 
the carcass of a dead tmffalo on a plain. When they juJited the 
dlifig was fairly safe, thry would attack with a great noise and 
show of ferocity ; do some hasty looting amongst the cargo ; break 
into the cabins }or watches, wearing apparel, and so on; perpetrate 
at tiflM* >oroe atrocity, such as singeing the soles of some poor 
devil of a ship-master, when they h.id positive infurmation (from 
such affiliated helpens as Ramon, the storekeeper in Jamaica) that 
there was coined money concealed on board ; and take themselves 
f»ff tt> their sordid rc\'eU on shore, and to hold auctions of looted 
pnifwrty on the beach. These were attended by people from the 
interior of ihe province, and now and then even the Havana dealers 
would come on the quiet to secure a few pieces of silk or a cask 
or t^vo of French wine. Tomas Castro could not mention them 
"Mut spitting in sign of contempt. Aad it was with that base 
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crew that O'Brien imagined himself to be making war on the 
Bntish Empire! 

In the time of Nichols it did look as if they were really becoming 
enterprising. They had actually chased and boarded ships sixty 
miics out at sea. It seems he had inspired them with audacity by 
means of kicks, blows, and threats of instant death, after the 
manner of Bluenose sailors. His long limbs, the cadaverous and 
menacing aspect, the strange nasal ferocity of tone, somettiing 
mocking and desperate in his aspect, had persuaded them that this 
unique sort of heretic was literally in league with the devil. He 
had been the most efficient of the successive leaders O'Brien had 
imported to give some sort of effect to his warlike operations. I 
laugh and wonder as I write these words; but the man did look 
upon it as a war and nothing else. What he had had the audacity 
to propose to me had been treason, not thieving. It had a glamour 
for him which, he supposed, a Separationist (as I had the reputa- 
tion of being) could not fail to see. He was thinking of enlarging 
his activity, of getting really in touch with the Mexican Junta of 
rebels. As he had said, he needed a gentleman now. These were 
Carlos' surmises. 

Before Nichols there had been a rather bloodthirsty Frenchman, 
but he got himself stabbed in an aguardiente shop for blaspheming 
the Virgin. Nichols, as far as I could understand, had really 
grown scared at O'Brien's success in repulsing Rowley's boats; he 
had mj'steriousjy disappeared, and neither of the two schooners 
had been out till the day of my kidnaping, when Castro, by order 
of Carlos, had taken the command. The freebooters of Rio Medio 
had returned to their cautious and pett)' pilfering in boats, from 
such unlucky ships as the chance of the weather had delivered into 
their hands. I heard, also, during my walks with Castro (he 
attended me wrapped in his cloak, and with two pistols in his belt), 
that there were great jealousies and bickerings amongst that base 
populace. They were divided into tw'o parties. For instance, th^J 
rascals living in the easternmost village accepted tacitly the leadet^| 
ship of a certain Domingo, a muUtto, keeper of a vile grogshop, 
who was skilled in the art of throwing a knife to a great distance. 
Manuel-del-PopoIo, the extraordinary improtnsador with the gui- 
tar, was an aspirant for power with a certain following of his own. 
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Words could not express Castro's scom for these fellows. La- 
dnaetl vcnnin of the earth, scum of the sea, he called them. 

His position, of course, was exceptional. A dependent of the 
Ricgos, a familiar of the Casa, he was infinitely removed from a 
Domingo or a Manuel. He lived soberly, like a Spaniard, in some 
hut in the nearest of the villages, with an old woman who swept 
the earih floor and cooked his food at an outside fire — his puchero 
■nd tortiitat — and rolled for him his provision of cigarettes for the 
day. Every morning he marched up to the Casa, like a courtier, to 
attend on his kinj;. I never saw hiiti eat or drink anything there. 
He leaned a shoulder ajpiinst die %vall, or sat on the floor of the 
gallery with his short legs stretched out near the hig mahogany door 
of Carlos' room, witli many cigarettes stuck behind his ears and in 
the band of his hat. When these were gone he grubbed for more 
in the deptlu of his clothing, somewhere near his skin. Puffs of 
smoke issued from his pursed lips; and the desolation of his pose, 
the surrow of liis round, wrinkled face, was so great tliat it seemed 
were he to cease srfioking, he would die of grief. 

The general cffnt of the place was of vitality exhausted, of a 
botfy calcined, of romance turned into stone. The still air, the hot 
WUhine, the white beach curving around the deserted sheet of 
water, the somber green of the hills, had the motion lessness of 
ihfnp petrified, the vividness of things painted, the sadness of 
thingi abandoned, desecrated. And, as it alone intrusted with the 
Cuardtanship of life's sacred fire, I was moving amongst them, 
nursing my love for Seraphina. The words of Carlos were like 
oil upon a flame; it enveloped me from head to foot witli a leap. 
I had tbe physical sensation of breaching it, of seeing it, of being at 
the some time driven on and restrained. One moment 1 strode 
blindly over the sand, the next I siocxl still; and Castro, coming up 
panting, would remark from behind that, on such a hot day as this, 
it was a shame to disturb even a dog sleeping in the shade. I had 
the feeling of absolute absorption into one idea. I was ravaged by 
a tboucht. It was as if I hod never before imagined, heard spoken 
of, or seen a woman. 

It was true. She was a rev-elation tu my t-yr and my car, ;ls much 
m to my heart and mind. Indeed, 1 seemed never before to have 
teen a woman. Whom had I seen ? Veronica ? We had been too 
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poor, and tay mother too proud, to keep up a socia] intercourse with 
our neighbors; the village girls had been devoid of even the most 
rustic kind of chann ; the people were too poor to be handsome. I 
had never been tempted to look at a woman's face ; and the manner 
of m^ going from home is kno\\~n. In Jamaica, sharing with an 
exaggerated loyalty the unpopularity of the Macdonalds, I had led 
a lonely life; for I had no taste for their friends' sodetj", and 
the others, after a time, would have nothing to do with me. I had 
made a sort of hermitage for myself out of a house in a distant 
plantation, and sometimes I should see no white face for whole 
weeks together. She was the first woman to me — a strange new 
being, a marvel as great as Eve herself to Adam's wondering 
awakening. 

it may be that a close inttmacj' stands in the way of love spring* 
ing up between two young people, but in our case it was different. 
My passion seemed to spring from our understanding, because 
the understanding was in the face of danger. We were like two 
people in a slowly sinking ship ; the feeling of the abyss under our 
feet was our bond, not the real comprehension of each other. 
Apart from that, she remained to me always unattainable and ro- 
mantic — um'que, with all the unexpressed promises of love such as 
no world had ever known. And naturally, because for me, hitherto, 
the world had held no woman. She was an apparition of dreams 
— the girl with the lizard, the girl with the dagger, a wonder to 
stretch out my hands to from afar; and yet I was permitted to 
whisper intimately to this my dream, to this vision. We had to 
put our heads close together, talking of the enemy and of the 
shadow over the house; while under our eyes Carlos waited for 
death, made cruel by his anxicti^, and the old Don walked ia the 
darkness of his accumulated years. 

As to me, what was I to her? 

Carlos, in a wt;ak voice, and holding her hand with a feeble an 
tenacious grasp, had toid her repeatedly that the English cousii 
was ready to offer up his life to her happiness in this %vorld. Many 
a time she would turn her glance upon me^ — not a grateful glance, 
but, as it were, searching and pensive — a glance of penetrating 
candor, a young girl's glance, that, by its very trustfulness, scents 
to look one through and through. And tlien the sense of my 
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worthinrss made mc long for her love as a sinner, in his weakness, 
longs lor the saving grace. 

" Our English cousin is worthy of his great nation. He is very 
brave, and very chivalrous to a poor girl," she would say softly. 

One day, 1 rcmernber, going out of Carlos' room, she had just 
paused on the threshold for an almost imperceptible moment, the 
time to murmur, with feeling, " May Heaven reward you, Don 
Juan." This sound, faint and enchanting, like a breath of sweet 
wind, staggered me. Castro, sitting outside as usual, had scrambled 
to his fcei and stood by, hat in hand, his head bent slightly with 
saturnine deference. She smiled at him. I think she felt kindly 
towards the tubby little bandit of a fellow. After all, there was 
Mxneihing touching and pathetic in his mournful vigil at the dour 
of our radiant Carlos. I could have embraced that figure of gro- 
tesque and truculent devotion. Had she not smiled upon him ? 

The rest of that memorable day I spent in a state of delightful 
distraction, as if I had been ravished into the seventh heaven, and 
fared to be cast out again presently, as my unworthinc&s deserved. 
What if it were possible, after all? — this, what Carlos wished, 
what he had said. The heavens »hook ; the constellations above the 
court of Casa Riego trembled at the thou^t. 

Carlos fought valiantly. There were days when his courage 
seetned to drive the grim presence out of the chamber, where 
Father Antonio with his breviary, and the white coif of the nun, 
teemed the only reminders of illness and mortality. Sometimes his 
voice was very strong, and a sort of hopefulness lighted his wasted 
features. Don Balthasar paid many visits to his nephew in the 
course of each day. He sat apparently attentive, and nodding at 
the name ut O'Brien. Then Carlos would talk against O'Bn'en 
from amongst his pillows as if in%pirr<l, till the old man, striking 
the floor with his gold-headed cane, would exclaim, in a quavering 
voice, that he, alone, had made him, had raised him up from the 
duit, and could abase him to the ilutt again. He would instantly 
go to Havana; orders would be given to Cesar for the journey this 
veiy moment. He would then take a pinch of snuff with shaky 
energy, and lean back in the anodiair. Carlos would whisper to 
me, " He will nner leave the Casa again." and an air of solemn, 
brooding helplessness would fall upon the funereal magnificeiKe of 
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the room. Presently we should hear the old Don muttering dol 
tngly to hirosetf the name of Seraphina's mother, the young ui 
of his old days, so saintly, and snatched away from him in puni 
mtnt of his early sinfulness. It was imp(»sible that she shout 
have been deceived in Don Patricio (O'Brien's Christian name was 
Patrick). The intendente was a man of great intelligence, and full 
of reverence for her memorj-. Don Balthasar admitted that he 
himself was growing old ; and, besides, there was that sorrow of 
his life. . . . He had been fortunate in his affliction to have a 
man of his worth by his side. There might have been slight irregu-, 
larities, faults of youth (O'Brien was five-and-forty if a day 
The archbishop himself was edified by the life of the upright judge 
— all Havana, all the island. The intendente 's great zeal for the 
House might have led him into an indiscretion or two. So many 
years now, so many years. A noble himself. Had wc heard of an 
Irish king? A king . . . king . . . he could not recall the name 
at present- It might be well to hear what a man of such abilities 
had to say for himself. 

Carlos and I looked at each other silently. 

" And his life hangs on a thread," whispered the dying marl 
with something like despair. 

The crisis of all these years of plotting would come the moment 
the old Don closed his tycs. Meantime, why was it that O'Brien 
did not show himself in Rio Medio? What was it that kept him 
in Havana? 

" Already I do not count, my Juan," Carlos would say. "Am 
he prepares all things for the day of my uncle's death." 

The dark ways of that man were inscrutable. He must ha' 
known, of course, that I was in Rio Medio. His presence was 
be feared, and his absence itself was grow ing formidable. 

" But what do you think he will do? How do you think he w; 
act? " I would ask, a little bewildered by my responsibility. 

Carlos could not tell precisely. It was not till some time after 
his arrival from Europe that he became clearly aware of all the 
extent of that man's ambition. At the same time, he had realized 
all his power. That man aimed at nothing less than the whole 
Riego fortune, and, of course, through Seraphina. I would feel 
a rage at this — a sort of rage that made my head spin as if the 
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ground had reeled. " He would liavc found means of getting rid 
of me if he had not seen 1 «as not tonjj for tliii world." Carlos 
would say. He had gained an unlimited asccndcnqr over his uncle's 
mind ; he had made a solitude round this solemn dotage in which 
ended so much power, a great reputation, a stormy life of romance 
and pasion — so picturesque and excessive even in his old man's 
love, M'hote after-effect, as though the work of a Nemesis resenting 
ao much brilliance, was casting a shadow upon the fate of his 
daui;hTer. 

Small, fair, plump, concealing his Irish vivacity of intelligence 
under the taciturn gravity of a Spanish lawyer, and backed by the 
influence of ti^o noble houses, O'Brien had attained to a remark- 
able reputation of sagacity and unstained honesty. Hand in 
glove with the clergy, one of the judges of the Marine Court, pro- 
curator to the cathedral chapter, he had known how to make him- 
self so necessary to the highest in the land that everybody but the 
▼Cfy highest looked upon him with fear. His occult influence was 
•Itof^her out of proportion to his official position. His plans 
were carried out with an unswerving tenacity of purpose. Carlos 
bdieved him capable of anything but a vulgar peculation. He had 
been reduced to observe his action quietly, hampered by the weak- 
not of ill-health. As an Instance of O'Brien's methods, he related 
to me the manner in which, faithful to his purpow of making a soli- 
tude about the Riegos, he had contrived to prevent overtures for 
an alliance from the Sala/.ar fantity. The young man Don Vin- 
cence himself was impossible, an evil liver, Carlos said, of dissolute 
habits. Still, to have even that shadow of a rival out of the way, 
O'Brien took advantage of a sanguinary afiray between that man 
and one of his boon companions about some famous guitar-player 
girl. The encounter having taken place under the wall of a con- 
vent, O'Brien had contrivetl tti keep I>on Vincente in prison ever 
aincc — not on a charge of murder (which for a young man of that 
quality would h.ive been a comp venial offense), but of 

•acrilege. The Salazan were a p<i Jiniiy, but l»e was strong 

cnou)^ to risk their enmity. " Imagine that, Juanl " Carlos would 
exclaiRi, dosing his eyes. VVlut luid cauMd him the greatest un> 
eawMH waa the knowledge that Don Balthasar had been induced 
lately to write aome tetter to the archbishop in Havana. Carloa 
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was afraid it was simply an expression of ailection and unbounde 
trust in his intendentc, practically dictated to the old man b y , 
O'Brien. " Do you not see, Juan, how such a letter woul^H 
strengthen his case, should he ask the guardians for Seraphina^^ 
hand ? " And perhaps he was appointed one of the guardians him- 
self. It was impossible to know what were the testamentar>- dis- 
positions ; Father Antonio, who had learned many things in the 
confessional, could tell us nothing, but, when the matter was men- 
tioned, only rolled his eyes up to heaven in an alarming manner. 
It was startling to think of all the unholy forces awakened by the 
temptation of Seraphina's helplessness and her immense fortune. 
Incorruptible himself, that man knew how to corrupt others. 
There might have been combined in one dark intrigue the covetous- 
ness of religious orders, the avarice of high officials — God knows 
what conspiracy- — to help O'Brien's ambition, his passions. He 
could make himself necessary; he could bribe: he could frighten; 
he was able to make use of the highest in the land and of the low- 
est, from the present Captain-General to the Lugartnos, In Ha- 
vana he had for him the reigning powers ; in Rio Medio the lowest 
outcasts of the island. 

This last was the most dangerous aspect of his power for us, and 
also his weakest point. This was the touch of something fandful 
and imaginative ; a certain grim childishness in the idea of making 
war on the British Empire; a certain disregard of risk; a bizarre 
illusion of his hate for the abhorred Saxon. That he risked his 
position by his connection with such a nest of scoundrels, there 
could be no doubt. It was he who had given them such organiza- 
tion as they had, and he stood bet^veen them and the law. But 
whatever might have been suspected of him, he was cautious enough 
not to go too far. He never appeared personally; his agents di- 
rected the action — ^men who came from Havana rather mysteri* 
ously. They were of all sorts ; some of them were friars. But the 
rabble, who knew him really only as the intendente of the great 
man, stood in the greatest dread of him. Who was it procured the 
release of some of them who had got into trouble in Havana? The 
intendente. Who was it who caused six of their comrades, who 
had been taken up on a matter of street-brawling in the capital, to 
be delivered to the English as pirates ? Again, the intendente, the 
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terrible man. the Jurat, who apparently had the power to pardon 
and condemn. 

In this way he was most dangerous to us in Rio Medio. He ha 
that rabble at his beck and call. He could produce a rising of 
cut-throats by lifting his little finger. He was not very likely to 
do that, however. He was intriguing in Havana — but how could 
we unmask him there? " He has cut us off from the world," 
Carlos would tsy, " It ts so. my Juan, that, if I tried to write, no 
letter of mine would reach its destination; it would fall into his 
hands. And if 1 did manage to make my voice heard, he would 
■j)1>eal to my uncle himself in his defense," 

Besides, to whom could he write? — who would believe him? 
O'Brien would deny everything, and go on his way. He had been 
accepted too long, had served too many people and known so many 
•ecrrts. It was terrible. And if I went myself to Havana, no one 
would believe mc. But I should disappear ; they would never see 
me again. It was impossible to unmask that man unless by a long 
afxl careful action. And far this be — Carlos — had no tiinei and 
I— I had no standing, no relations, no skill even. . . . 

" But what is my line of conduct, Carlos?" I insisted; while 
Father Antonio, fr»>m whom Carlos had, of course, no sccreu, 
stood by the bed, his round, jolly face almost comical in its expres- 
sion of compassionate concern. 

CaHo* passed his thin, wasted hand over a white brow pearled 
with the sweat of real anguish. 

Carlos thought iliat while Don Baltltftsar lived, O'Brien would 
do nothing to compromise his influence over him. Neither could 
I take any action; I must wait and watch. O'Brien would, nu 
doubt, try to remove me; but as long as 1 kept within the Casa, 
be thought i should be safe. He recommended me to try to please 
his cousin, and even found strength to smile at my transports. 
Don Baltfiasar liked me for the sake of his sister, who had been so 
happ)' in England. I was his kinsman and his (^est. From first 
to last, England, the idea of my count r>', of my home, played a 
great part in my life then ; it seemed to rest upon all our thoughts. 
To me it was but my boyhood, the farm at the foot of the downs — 
K<x»k!«by's Manor — all within a small nook between the quarry by 
tlie side of the Canterbury road and the shingle beadt, w*ho8e 
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j!ar crashing under the feet of a smuggling band was the last 

bre sound of my country I had heard. For Carles it was the 

|ii:rctc image of stability, with the romantic feeling of its peace 

of Veronica's beautj'; the unchangeable land where he had 

ed. To O'Brien's hate it loomed up immense and odious, like 

form of the colossal enemy. Father Antonio, in the naive 

levolence of his heart, prayed each night for its conversion, as 

lit were a loved sinner. He believed this event to be not very far 

accomplishment, and told me once; with an amazing simplicity 

I certitude, that " there will be a great joy amongst the host of 

iven on that day." It is man'elous how that distant land, from' 

|iirh I had escaped as if from a prison to go in search of romance, 

r^rared romantic and perfect in these days — all things to all men! 

ith Seraphina 1 talked of it and its denizens as of a fabulous 

intrj-. 1 wonder what idea she had formed of my father, of my 

|)ther, my sister — " Senora Dona Veronica Roofcsby," she called 

— of the landscape, of the life, of the sky. Her eyes turned to 

seriously. Once, stooping, she plucked an orange marigold for 

hair ; and at last we came to talk of our farm as of the only 

rfect refuge for her. 
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ONE evening Carlos, after a silence of distress, had said, 
" There's nothing else for it. When the crisis comes, you 
mwst carry her off from this unhappiness and misery that 
hangs over her head. You roust take her out of Cuba ; there is no 
ufety for her here." 

This took my breath away. " But where arc we to go, Carlos ^ *' 
I atked, bending over him, 

*' To — to England," he whispered. 

He was utterly worn out that cvcjiing by all the perplcxitiM of 
bis death-bed. He made a great effort, and murmured a few words 
more — about the Spanish ambassador in London being a near 
relation of the Riegos; then he pave it up and lay still under my 
aoiaiEed eyes. The nun was approaching, alarmed, from the shad- 
owt. Father Antonio, gavsing sadly upon his beloved peaitcnt, 
signed me to withdraw, 

Castro had not gone away yet ; he greeted me in low toaet oat* 
side the big door. 

" Senor," he went on, " I make my report usually to hi* Seftoria 
Don Carlos ; only I have not been admitted to-day into his rooms 
at alL But what I have to say is for your ear, also. Tliere has 
arrived a friar from a Havana convent amongst the Lugarenos of 
ihc bay. I have known him come like this before." 

I remembered that in the morning, while dressing, f had glanced 
out of the narrow outside window of my room, and had seen a 
brown, mounted figure passing on the sands. Its sandaled feet 
dangled i^ainst the flanks of a powerful mule. 

Castro shook his head. " Malediction on his green eyes I He 
bsptius the ofhpring of this vermin sometimes, and sits for hours 
in the shade before the door nf Domingo's pusada telling his brads 
n piously as a devil that haii turned monk for the greater undoing 
ttf us Christians. These women crowd there to kiss his oily paw. 
What eJse they Basiat Only I wanted to tell you, senur, 
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that this evening (I just come from taking a pasear that way) there 
b much talk in the villages of an cvil-intentioned heretic that has 
introduced himself into this our to«*n; of an Inght, hungry for 
men to hang — of you, in short." 

The moon, far advanced in its first quarter, threw an ashei 
bluish light upon one-half of the courtyard; and the straigbl 
shadow upon the other seemed to lie at the foot of the col 
black as a broad stroke of Indian ink. 

" And what do you think of it, Castro ? " I asked. 

" I think that Domingo has his orders. Manuel has made a 
song already. And do you know its burden, sefior? Killing is its 
burden. I would the devil had all the Improvisadores. They gape 
round him while he twangs and screeches, the wind-bag! And be 
knows what words to sing to them, too. He has talent. Mala- 
delta! " 

" Well, and what do you advise? " 

*' I advise the senor to keep, now, within the Casa. No son 
can give that vermin the audacity to seek the sefior here. The gate' 
remains barred ; the firearms are always loaded ; and Cesar is a 
sagacious African. But methinks this moon would fall out of the 
heaven first before they would dare. . . . Keep to the Casa, I say 
— I, Tomas Castro." 

He flung the comer of his cloak over his left shoulder, and pre^ 
ceded me to the door of my room; then, after a " God guard you, 
senor," continued along the colonnade. Before I had shut my 
door it occurred to me that he was going on towards the part of 
the gallery on which Seraphina's apartments opened. Why 
What could he want there ? 

I am not so much ashamed of my sudden suspicion of him — one 
did not know whom to trust — but I am a little ashamed to con- 
fess that, kicking off my shoes, I crept out instantly to spy upon 
him. 

This part of the house was dark in the inky flood of shadow ; 
and before I had come to a recess in the wall, I heard the discreet 
scratching of a Anger-nail on a door. A streak of light darted and 
disappeared, like a signal for the murmurs of two voices. 

I recognized the woman's at once. It belonged to one of Sera- 
phina's maids, a pretty little quadroon — a favorite of he 
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La Quca. Slie had slipped out, and her twitter-like whispering 
reached mt in the still solemnity of the quadrangle. She addressed 
Castro as " His Worship " at every second word, for the saturnine 
little man, in his unbrushed clonk and battered hat, was immensely 
respected by the household. Had he not been sent to Europe to 
fetch Don Carlos? He was in the confidence of the masters — 
their humble friend. The little tire-woman twittered of her 
mistress. The seiiorita had been most anxious all day — ever since 
the iiad heard the friar had come. Castro muttered : 

"Tell the Excellcnq- that her orders have been obeyed. The 
En^ish eabalUro has been warned. I have been sleepiest in my 
watcJifulncss over the guest of the house, as the scftorita has de- 
tired — for the honor of the Riegos. Let her set her mind at 



The girl then whispered to him with great animation. Did not 
hb wxirship think that it was the scAorita's heart which was not at 
ease? 

Then the quadrangle became dumb in its immobility, half sheen, 
half night, with its arcades, the soothing plash of water, with its 
expiring lights, in a suggestion of Castilian severity, enveloped by 
the exotic softness of the air. 

*' WTjat folly I" uttered Castro's somber voice. "You women 
da nut roind hmv many corpses come into your imaginings of love. 
The mere whisper of such a thing " 

She murmured swiftly. He interrupted her. 

"Th>- e>*ct. Lb Chica — thy eyes see only the silliness of thine 
own lieait. lliink of thine own lovers, niiiu. I'or Diatf" — he 
changed to a rone of severe i^)preciation — " thy foolish face looks 
well by moonlight." 

I believe he was chucking her gravely under the chin. I heard 
her soft, gratified cooing in answer to the compliment; the streak 
of light flashed on tl)e polished shaft of a pillar; and Castro went 
on, going round to the staircase, evidently so as not to pas» a^ain 
before my open door. 

I forgot to shut it. 1 did not stop until I was in the middle of 
my room ; and then 1 stood still for a long time in a self- forgetful 
eotaty, while the many wax candles of the high candelabrum 
bamed without a Sicker in a rich cluster of flames, at if lighted 
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to throw the splendor of a celebration upon die piigeant 
thoughts. 

For the honor of the Ricgosl 

I came to mj*self. Well, it was sweet to be the object of her 
anxiety and care, even on these terms — on any terms. And I felt 
a sort of profound, inexpressible, grateful emotion, as tbou^ no 
one, never, on no day, on no occasion, had taken thought of me 
before. 

I should not be able to sleep. I went to the window, and leaned 
my forehead on the iron bar. There was no glass; the heavy 
shutter was thrown open ; and, under the faint crescent of the 
moon I saw a small part of the beach, very white, the long streak 
of light lying mistily on the bay, and two black shapes, cloaked, 
moving and stopping all of a piece like pillars, their immensely long 
shadows running away from their feet, with the points of the hats 
touching the wall of the C^a Riego. Another, a shorter, thicker 
shape, appeared, walking with dignity. It was Castro. The other 
two had a movement of recoil, then took o0 their hats. 

*' Buenos ttoches. caMUros." his voice said, with grim politeness. 
" You arc out late." 

. " So is your worship. Faya, senor, con Dht. Wc arc taki 
the air." 

They walked away, while Castro remained looking after tfc 
But I, from my elevation, noticed that they had suddenly crouch 
behind some scrubby bushes growing on the edge of the sand. 
Then Castro, too, passed out of my sight in the opposite directtoi 
muttering angrily. 

1 forgot them all. Everything on earth was still, and I seemei 
to be looking through a casement out of an enchanted castle stand- 
ing in the dreamland of romance. I breathed out the nantc of 
Scraphina into the moonlight in an increasing transport. 

"Seraphina! Seraphina! Seraphina! " 

The repeated beauty of the sound intoxicated rae. 

"Seraphina! " I cried aloud, and stopped, astounded at myself. 
And the moonlight of romance seemed to whisper spitefully from 
below: 

" Death to the traitor! Vengeance for our brothers dead oo 
tire English gallows! " 
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" Come away, Manuel." 

" No, I am an artist. It is necessary for iny soul." 

"Be quiet I" 

Their hissing ascended along the wall from under the window. 
The two Lugarrnos had stolen tn unnoticed by me. There was a 
ttifled metallic ringing, as of a guitar carried under a cloak. 

" Vengeance on the heretic Inglft/ " 

" Come away ! They may suddenly open the gate and (ail upon 
ua «rith sticks." 

" My gentle spirit is roused to the accomplishment of great 
ihiiip. I feel in me a valiance, an inspiration. I am no vulgar 
seller of aguardiente, tike Domingo. I was horn to be the capataz 
of the Lugarcnot." 

" We shall be set upon and beaten, oh, thou Manuel. Come 
■way I " 

There were no footsteps, only a noiseless flitting of two shadows, 
ind a distant voice crying: 

" Woe, woe, woe to the traitor ! " 

I had not needed Castro's warning to understand the tneaning 
of this. O'Brien was setting his power to work, only this Manuel's 
restless vanity had taught me exactly Iww the thing was to be done. 
7*he friar had been exciting the minds uf this rabble a(;ainst me; 
awakening their suspicions, their hatred, tJvcir fears. 

1 remained at the casement, lost in rather somber reflections. 
I was now a prisoner within the walls of the Casa. After all, it 
mattered little. I did not want to go away unless I could carry 
off Seraphina with me. What a dream! What an impossible 
dreunl Alone, without friends, with no place to go to, without 
meam of going; without, by Heaven, the right of even as much 
as q>caking of it to her. Carlos — Carlos dreamed — a dream of 
h» dying bourse Enghind was so far, the enemy so near; and — 
Providence itself seemed to have forgotten me. 

A sottnd of panting made me turn my head. Father Antonio 
was mopping his brow in the doorway. Though a hca\-y roan, he 
was noiseless of foot. A wheezing would be heard along the dark 
gllleries some time before his black bulk approached ^tiu with a 
llidini! motion. He had the outward placidity of corpulent people, 
a natural arttessness of demeanor which was amusing and attract- 
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tve, and there was something shrewd in his simplicity. Indeed, 
he must have displayed much tact and shrewdness to have defeated 
all O'Brien's efforts to oust him from his position of confessor to 
the household. What had helped him to hold his ground was 
that, as he said to me once, "I, too, my son, am a legacy oi that 
truly pious and noble lady, the wife of Don Ricgo. 1 was made 
her spiritual director soon after her marriage, and I may say that 
she showed more discretion in the choice of her confessor than in 
that of her man of affairs. But what would you have? The best 
of us, except for Divine grace, is liable to err; and, poor woman, 
let us hope that, in her blessed state, she is spared the knowledge 
of the iniquities going on here below in the Casa." 

He used to talk to me in that strain, coming in almost eveiy^ 
evening on his way from the sick room. He, too, had his o' 
perplexities, which made him wipe his forehead repeatedly ; afi 
wards he used to spread his red bandanna handkerchief over 
knees. 

He sjTnpathizcd with Carlos, his beloved penitent, with Sei 
phina, his dear daughter, whom he had baptized and instructed ii 
the mysteries of " our holy religion," and he allowed himself ofti 
to drop the remark that his " illustrious spiritual son," Don Bal 
thasar, after a stormy life of which men knew only too much, had 
attained to a state of truly childlike and God-fearing innocence — • 
a sign, no doubt, of Heaven's forgiveness for those excesses. He 
ended, always, by sighing heartily, to sit with his gaze on the 
floor. 

That night he came in silently, and, after shutting the door with 
care, took his habitual seat, a broad wooden armchair. 

" How did your reverence leave Don Carlos? " I asked. 

" Very low," he said. " The disease is making terrible ravai 

and my ministrations I ought to be used to the sight 

human misery, but " He raised his hands; a genuine emo- 
tion overfKJwered him ; then, uncovering his face to stare at rae, 
" He is lost, Don Juan," he exclaimed, 

" Indeetl, I fear we are about to lose him, your reverence," I 
said, surprised at this display. It seemed inconceivable thai b^H 
should have been in doubt up to this very moment. ^H 

He rolled his eyes painfully. 1 was forgetting the infinite might 
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But what had we 



of God. Still, nothing short of a nuracle— 
done to dcsen'C niiracles? 

" Where is the andent piety of our forefathers which made 
Spain *o great? " he apostrophized the empty air, a little wildly, as 
if in distraction. " No, Don Juan ; even I. a true servant of our 
faith, ani conscious of not having had enough grace for my humble 
ministrations to poor sailors and soldiers — men naturally inclined 
to sin, but simple. And now — there are two great nobles, the 
fortune of a great house. . . ." 

I looked at him and wondered, for he was, in a manner, wring- 
ing his hands, as if in immense distress. 

" We are all thinking of that poor child — mas que. Don Juan, 
ioiSgine all that wealth devoted to the iniquitous purposes of that 
man. Her happiness sacrificed." 

" I cannot Imagine this — ! will not," I interrupted, so violently 
that he hushed me with both hands uplifted. 

"To these wild enterprises against your own country," he went 
on vehemently, disregarding my exasperated and contemptuous 
Uo^ " And she herself, the nina. I liaxe baptized her; 1 have 
instructed her; and a more noble disposition, more naturally in- 

dix>ed to the virtues and proprieties of her sex But, Don 

Juan, she has pride, which doubtless is a gift of God, too, but it 
it made a snare of by Satan, the ronrini^ lion, the thief of souls. 
And what if her feminine rashnc^— woiucn arc rash, my son," he 
interjected with unction — " and her pride were to lead her into 
—1 am horrified at the thought — into an act of mortal sin for 
which there is no repentance?" 

" Enough! " I shouted at him, 

" No rcpt'ntance," he repeated, rising to his feet excitedly, and 
I stood before him, my arms down my sides, with my fists clenched. 

Why did the stupid priest come to talk like this to roe, as if I 
bad not enough of my own unbearable thoughts? 

He sat down and began to flfiuri^h \m lundkerchief. There v.'as 
depccied on his broad face — depicted simply and even touchingly 
—the inward conflict of his benevolence and of his doubts. 

" I observe your emotion, my son," he said. I must have been 
ai pale as death. And, after a pause, he meditated aloud. " And, 
after all. you English arc a reverent nation. You, a scion of tlic 
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nobility, have been brought up in deplorable rebellion ag^nst 
authority of God on this earth; but you are not a scoffer — not «T 

scoffer. 1, a humble priest But, after all, the Holy Father 

himself, in his inspired wbdooi 1 have prayed to be cnli^t- 

ened, , . -" 

He spread the square of his damp handkerchief on his knees, and 
bowed his head. I had regained command over myself, but I 
did not understand in the least. I had passed from my exasperation 
into a careworn fatigue of mind that was like utter darkness. 

" After all," he said, looking up naively, " the business of us 
priests is to save souls. It is a solemn time when death approaches. 
The affairs of this world should be cast aside. And yet God 
surelv does not mean us to abandon the living to the mercy of the 
wicked." 

A sadness came upon his face, his e>'es; all the world seemed 
asleep. He made an effort. " My son," he said with decision, 
" 1 call you to follow mc to the bedside of Don Carlos at this 
very hour of night. I, a humble priest, the unworthy instrument 
of God's grace, call upon you to bring him a peace which my minis- 
trations cannot give. His time is near." 

I rose up, startled by his solemnity, by the hint of hidden signifi- 
cance in these words. 

" Is he dying now? " I cried. 

" He ought to detach his thou^ts from (his earth ; and if there 
is no other way '* ^h 

" What way? What am I expected to do? " ^H 

" My son, I had observed your emotion. We, the appointed ' 
confidants of men's frailties, are quick to discern the signs of thei^j 
innermost feeling Let me tell you that my cherished daughte^H 
in God, Senorita Dona Seraphina Riego, is with Don Carlo?, the 
virtual head of the family, since his Excellency Don Baithasar is in_ 
X state of, I may say. infantile innocence." 

" What do you mean, father?" I faltered. 

" She is waiting for you with him." he pronounced, looking up. 
And as his solemnity seemed to have deprived me of my power to 
move, he added, with his ordinary simplicity. " Why, my son, she 
is, I may say, not wholly indifferent to your person." 

1 could not have dropped more suddenly into the chair had 
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BQOci padre discharged a pistol into my breast. He went away; 
and when I leapt up, I saw a young man in black velvet and white 
ruffles staring at me out of the large mirror set framcless into the 
wall, like the apparition of a Spanish ghost with my own English 
fact. 

When I ran out, the moon had sunk below die ridge of the roof; 
the whule quadrangle of the Casa had turned black under the 
stars, with only a yellow glimmer of light falling into the well of 
the court from the lamp under the vaulted gateway. The form 
of the priest had gone out of sight, and a far-away knocking, 
mingling with my footfalls, seemed to be part of the tumult within 
my heart. Below, a voice at the gate challenged, " Who goes 
there ? " I ran on. Two tiny flames burned before Carlos* door 
at the end of the lont; vista, and two of Seraphina's maids shrank 
av\.iy from the great mahogany panels at my approach. The 
caiullesticks trembled askew in their hands; the wax guttered 
down, and the taller of the two girls, with an uncovered long 
neck, gazed at me out of big sleepy eyes in a sort of dumb wonder. 
The teeth of the plump little one — La Cluca — rattled violently 
like castanets. She moved aside with a hysterical little laugh, 
and glanced upwards at me. 

I stopped, as if I had intruded ; of all the persons in the sick- 
room, not one turned a head. The stillness of the lights, of thinp, 
of the air, seemed to have passed into Seraphina's face. She stood 
with a stili carriage under the heavy hattgings of the bed, looking 
very Spanish and romantic in her short black skin, a black lace 
shaul enveloping hvr head, her shoulders, her arms, -m tow a-t the 
waist. Her bare feet, thrust into high-heeled slippers, lent to 
her presence an air of flight, as if she had run into that room in 
distress or fear. Carlos, sitting up amongst the snowy pillows of 
eider-down at liis back, was not speaking to her. He had dune ; and 
the flush on his check, the eager luster of his eyes, gave him an 
appearance of animation, almost of joy, a sort of consuming, flame- 
like brilliance. They were waiting for me. With all his eagerness 
and air of life, all he could do was lu lift his white hand an inch 
or two off the silk coverlet that spread over hi* limbs smoothly. 
like a -vast crimson pall. There was something joyous and cruel 
in the shimtDcr of tliis piece of color, contrastcti with l)ic dead 
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white of the Unen, the dustiness of the wasted face, the dark head 
with no visible body, symbolically oaotionlcss. The confused shad- 
ows and the tarnished splendor of emblazoned draperies, looped 
up hii^h under the ceiling, fell in heavy and unstirring folds right 
down to the polished floor, that reBected the lights like a sheet of 
water, or rather like ice. 

I felt it slippery under my feet. I, alone, had to move, in tha 
great chamber, with its festive patches of color amongst the 
funereal shadows, with the expectant, still figures of priest and 
nun, servants of passionless eternity, as if immobilized and made 
mute by hostile wonder before the perishable triumph of life and 
love. And only the impatient tapping of the sick man's hand 
on the stiff silk of the coverlet was heard. 

It called to me. Seraphina's unstirring head was lighted strongly 
by a nvo-branched sconce on the wall ; and when 1 stood by her 
side, not even the shadow of the e\ etashes on her cheek trembled. 

Carlos' lips moved ; his voice was almost extinct ; but for all his 

emaciation, the profumlity of his eyes, the sunken cheeks, thfl^| 
hollow temples, he remained attracdvc, with the charm of hii^^ 
gallant and romantic temper worn away to an almost unearthly 
fineness. 

He was going to have his desire because, on the threshold of 
spiritual inheritance, he refused, or was unable^ to turn his 
away from this world. Father Antonio's business was to save il 
soul ; and with a sort of simple and sacerdotal shrewdness, in whic 
there was much love for his most noble penitent, he would try tq 
appease its trouble by a romantic satisfaction. His voice, ver 
grave and profound, addressed me: 

" Approach, my son— nearer. We trust the natural feelings of 
pity which are implanted in every human breast, the nobility ol 
your extraction, the honor of your kidalguidad, and that inextin- 
guishable courage which, as by the unwearied mercy of God, dis^_ 
tinguishes the sons of your fortunate and unhappy nation." Hi^H 
bass voice, deepened in solemn utterance, vibrated huskily. There 
was a rustic dignity in his uncouth form, in his broad face, in the 
gesture of the raised hand. " You shall promise to respect the 
dictates of our conscience, guided by the authority of our faitli : to 
defer to our scruples, and to the procedure of our Church in matteis 
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which we believe touch the welfare of our souls. . . . You 
promise ? '* 

He waited. Carlos' eyes burned darkly on my face. What 
were they asking of oic? This was nothing. Of course I would 
respect her scruples—her scruples — if my heart should break. I 
felt her living intensely by my side; she could be brought no 
nearer to me by anything they could do, or I could promise. She 
had already all the devoiiun of my love and youth, the unreasoning 
■nd potent devotion, without a thought or hope of reward. I 
was almost ashamed to pronounce tlic two words they expected. 

" I pnwnise." 

And suddenly the meaning pervading this scene, something that 
vnt in my mind already, :ind that I had hardly dared to look at 
till now, became clear to me in its awful futility against the dan- 
ger*, in ail its remote consequences. It was a betrothal. The 
priest — Carlos, loo — must have known that it had no binding 
power. To Carlos it was symbolic of his wishes. Father .Antonio 
w thinking of ihe papal dispensation. I was a heretic. What if 
it vtre refused ? But what was that risk to me, who had never 
dared to hope? .Moreover, they had brought her there, bad per- 
suaded her; she hstl been influenced by her fears, impressnl by 
Carlos. What could she care ior me? And 1 repealed: 

" I promise. 1 promise, even at the cost of suffering and un- 
happiness never to demand anything from her against her con- 
■dence." 

Carlos' voice sounded weak. " I answer for him, good father." 
Then he seemed to w:uider in a whisper, which we two caught 
faintly, " He resembles his sister, O Divine " 

And on this ghostly sigh, on this breath, with the feeble click 
of beads in the nun's hands, a silence fell upon the room, vast as 
the stillness of a world of unknown faidis, loves, beliefs, of silent 
illusions, of unexpressed passions and secret motives that live in our 
unfathomable hearts. 

Seraphina had given me a quick glance — the first glance — which 
I had rather felt than seen. Carlos made an effort, and, raising 
himsdf, put her hand in mine. 

Father Antonio, tr>'ing to pronounce a short allocution, broke 
donm, naive in his emotion, as he had been in his dignity. I could 
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at first catdi only the words, " Beloved child — Holy Father — ^ 
poor priest. . . ." He had taken this upon himself; and he would 
anest the purity of our intentions, the necessity of the case, the 
assent of the head of the family, my excellent disposition. All the 
Englishmen had excellent dispositions. He would, personally, go 
to the foot of the Holy See — on his kneis, if necessary. Mean- 
time, a document — he should at once prepare a justificative docu- 
ment. The archbishop, it is true, did not like htm on account of 
the calumnies of that man O'Brien. But there was, beyond the 
seas, the supreme authority of the Church, unerring and inaccessible 
to calumnies. 

All that time Scraphina's hand was lying passive in my palm — 
warm, soft, living; all the life, all the world, all the happiness, 
the only desire — and I dared not close my grasp, afraid of the 
vanity of my hopes, shrinlting from the intense felicitj' in the 
audacious act. Father Antonio — 1 must saj- the word — blubbered. 
He was now only a tender-hearted, simple old man, nothing more. 

" Before God now, Don Juan. ... I am only a poor priest, 
but invested with a sacred office, an enormous power. Tremble, 
senor, it is a young girl. ... I have loved her like my own; for, 
indeed, 1 have in baptism given her the spiritual life. You owe 
her protection; it is for that, before God, scnor " 

It was as if Carlos had swooned ; his eyes were closed, his face 
like a carving. But gradually the suggestion of a tender and 
ironic smile appeared on his lips. With a slow effort he raised his 
ana and his eyelids, in an appeal of all his weariness for my ear. 
1 made a movement to stoop over him. and the floor, the great bed, 
the whole room, seemed to heave and sway. I frit a slight, a 
fleeting pressure of Seraphina's hand before it slipped out of mine ; 
I thought, in the beating rush of blood to my temples, that I was 
going mad. 

He had thrown his arm over my neck ; there was the calming 
austerity of death on his lips, that just touched my ear and de- 
parted, together with the far-away sound of the words, losing 
themselves in the remoteness of another world: 

" Like an Englishman, Juan." 

"On my honor, Carlos." 

His arm, releasing my neck, fell stretched out on the coveric 
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Father Antonio had mastered his emotion; with the trail of un- 
dried tears on his face, he had become a priest again, exalted above 
the reach of his earthly sorrow by the august concern of his saccr- 
doce. 

" Don Carlos, my son, is your mind at ease, now? " 

Carlos closed his eyes slowly. 

"Then turn all your thoughts to heaven." Father Antonio's 
bass voice rose, aloud, with an extraordinary authority. " You 
have done with the earth." 

The arm of the nun touched the cords of the curtains, and the 
massive folds shook and fell expanded, hiding from us the priest 
and the penitenc 
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SERAPHINA and I moved towards the door sadly, as if 
under the oppression of a memory, as people go back frora 
the side of a grave to the cares of life. No exultation pos- 
sessed me. Nothing had happened. It had been a sick 
whim. 

" Senorita," I said low, with my hand on the wrought bronze 
of the door-handle, " Don Carlos might have died in full trust of 
my devotion to you — without this." 

*' I know it," she answered, hanging her head. 

" It was his wish," I said. " And 1 deferred." 

" It was his wish," she repeated. 

" Remember he had eskcd you for no promise." 

" Yes, it is you only he has asked. You have remembered it very 
well, senor. And you — you ask for nothing." 

" No," I said ; " neither from your heart nor from your 
science — ^nor from your gratitude. Gratitude from )'oul Ai if it" 
were not I that owe you gratitude for having condescended to 
stand with your hand in mine — if only for a moment — if only ti 
bring peace to a dying man ; for giving me the felicity, the illusioa 
of this wonderful instant, that, all my life, I shall remember as 
those who arc suddenly stricken blind remember the great glory 
of the sun. I shall live with it, I shall cherish it in my heart 
my dying day ; and I promise never to mention it to you again." 

Her lips were slightly parted, her ej'es remained downcast, hi 
head drooped as if in extreme attention. 

" I asked for no promise," she murmured coldly. 

My heart was heavy. " Thank you for that proof of jtiiir 
confidence," I said. " I am yours without any promises. Wholly 
yours. But what can I offer ? What help? What refuge? WTuii 
protection? What can I do? I can only die for you. Ah. bu 
this was cruel of Carlos, when he knew that I had nothing else 
but my poor life to give." 
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" I accept that," she said unexfxctedly, 

" Seiiorita, it is generous of you to accept so worthless a gift — 
a life I value not at all save for one unii^ue memory which 1 owe 
to jou." 

I knew she was looking at me while I swung open the door with 
a low bow. I did not trust myself to look at her. An unreason- 
able (lisenchanimrnt, like the awakening from a happy dream, op- 
pressed mc. I felt an almost angry desire to seize her in my arms 
— to go back to my dream. If I had looked at lier then, I believed 
I could not have controlled myself. 

She passed out ; and when I looked up there was O'Brien booted 
and spurred, but otherwise in his lawyer's black, inclining his 
dapper figure profoundly before her in tlic dim gallery. She had 
stopped short. The two maids, huddled together behind her, stared 
w'th terrified eyes. Tlie flames of their candles vacillated very 
much. 

1 doted the door quietly. Carlos was done with the earth. 
This had become my affair; and tlie necessity of coming to an 
nuiMdiate decision almost deprived mc of my power of thinking. 
The n Iiad arisen too swiftly; the arrival of that man acted 

like I . n apparition of a phantom. It had been cxp««cd, 

however; only, from the moment we had turned away from Carlos' 
bedside, we had thought of nothing but ourselves; we had dwelt 
alone in our emotions, .is if there bad been no inhabitant of flesh 
and blood on the earth but we two. Our danger had been present, 
no doubt, in our minds, because we drew it in with every breath. 
It wu tlie indispensable condition of our contact, of our words, of 
our thoughts; it was the atmosphere of our feelings; n something 
as all-perviuling and impalpable as the air we drew into our lungs. 
And suddenly this danger, this breath of our life, h.id taken this 
material form. It was matcnsil and expected, and yet it bad the 
efiret of an evil specter, inasmuch as one did not know where 
and bow it was vulnerable, what precisely it would do, how one 
should drfend one's self. 

His bow was courtly ; bis gravity was all in his bearing, which 
was quiet and confident : the manner of a capable man. the sort of 
man the great of this earth find invaluable and are inclined to 
trust. Hb full-shaven face had a good-natured, almost a good> 
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humored expression, which I have come to think must have' 
pendcd on the cast of his features, on the setting of his ey 
00 some peculiarity' not under his control, or else he could not 
have preserved it so well. In certain occasions, as this one, for 
instance, it aSeaed me as a refinement of cynidsm; and, gener- 
ally, it was startling, like the assumption of a mask tnappropriatc 
to the action and the speeches of the part. 

He had journeyed in his customary manner overland from Ha- 
vana, arriving unexpectedly at night, as he had often done before ; 
only this time he had found the little door, cut out in one of the 
sides of the big gate, bolted fast. It was his knocking I had heard, 
as 1 hurried after the priest. The major-domo, who had been 
called up to let him in. told me afterwards that the senor in- 
tendente had put no question whatever to him as to this, and ha^H 
gone on, as usual, towards his own room. Nobody knew wha^^ 
was going on in Carlos' chamber, but, of course, he came upon the 
two girls at the door. He said nothing to them cither, only just 
stopped there and waited, leaning with one elbow on the balustrade 
with his good-tempered, gray eyes fixed on the door. He had fully 
expected to see Seraphina come out presently, but I think he did 
not count on seeing me as well. When he straightened himself 
up after the bow, we t\vo were standing side by side. 

I had stepped quickly towards her, asking myself what he would 
do. He did not seem to be armed ; neither had I any weapon about 
me. Would he fly at my throat? I was the bigger, and the 
younger man, I wished he would. But he found a way of making 
me feel alt his other advantages. He did not recogniste my cxis^ 
ence. He appeared not to see me at all. He seemed not to 
aware of Seraphina's startled immobility, of my firm altitude; but 
turning his good-humored face toxvards the two girls, who appeared 
ready to sink through the floor before his gaze, he shook his fore- 
fifigcr at them slightly. 

This was all. He was not menacing; he was almost playful: 
and this gesture, marvelous in its economy of effort, disclosed all 
the might and insolence of his power. It had the unerring efRcac>' 
of an act of instinct. It was instinct. He could not know how 
he dismayed us bj- that shake of the finger. The tall girl dropped 
ber candlestick with a clatter, and fled along tite gallcr}' like 
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ductow. La Chica cowered under the walL The light of her 
candle jmt touched dimly the form of a negro bo>-, waiting pas- 
ajvely in the background with O'Brien's saddle-bags over his 
•houlder. 

" You see," satd Seraphina to me, in a swift, desolate murmur. 
•• They are all like this— all. all." 

Without a change of countenance, without emphasis, he said to 
her in French: 

" yotre pert sans doule, sfSorita." 

And she intrepidly, " You know very well. Scnor Intendentc, 
that nothing can m:ike him open his eyes." 

"So it seems," he muttered between his teeth, stooping to pick 
up the dropped candlestick. It was lying at my feet. I could have 
taken htm at a disadvantage, then; I could have felled him with 
one blow, thrown myself upon his back. Thus may an athletic 
prifoncr »et upon a jailer coming into his cell, if there were not 
the prison, the locks, the bars, the heavy gates and the walls, all 
the apparatus of captivity, and the superior weight of tbe idea 
chaining down the will, it not the courage. 

It might have been his knowledge of this, or his absolute disdain 
of me. The unconcerned m:tnner he busied himself — his bead 
within striking distance of my fist — in lighting the extinguished 
candle from the trembling Chica's humiliated me beyond expres- 
sion. He had some difficulty with that, till he said to her just 
audibly, " Calm thyself, nina," and she became rigid in her ap- 
pearance of excessive terror. 

He turned, then, towards Seraphina, candlestick in hand, cour- 
teously saying in Spanish : 

" May I be allowed to help light you to your door, since that 
silly Juanita — I think it was Juanita — has taken leave of her 
aenacft? She is nut fit to remain in your ser\-ice — any more than 
this one here." 

With a gasp fif dr«il.itinn, La Cbica began to sob limply against 
the wall. I made one step forward : and, holding the candle well 
up, as though for tbe purpose of examining my face carefully, he 
never looked my way, white he and Seraphina were exchanging a 
few phrases in French which I did not understand well enough to 
follow. 
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He was politely interrogator>', it seemed to mc. The natural. 
good-humored expression never left his face, as though he had a 
fund of inexhaustible patience for dealing with the unaccountable 
trifles of a woman's conduct. Seraphina's shawl had slipped oil 
her head. The Chica sidled towards her, sobbing a deep sob now 
and then, without any sign of tears; and with their scattered hai 
their bare arms, the disorder of their attire, they looked like uv 
women discovered in a secret flight for life. Only the mistn 
utood her ground finnly; her voice was decided; there was rcsolu' 
tion in the way one little white hand clutdied the black lace on hi 
bo«om. Only once she seemed to hesitate in her replies. Thi 
after a pause he gave her for reflection, he appeared to repeat hi^ 
question. She glanced at me apprehensively, as 1 thought, before 
she confirmed the previous answer by a slow inclination 'Of her 
head. 

Had he allowed himself to make a provoking movement, a 
dubious gesture of any sort, I would have flung myself upon hi 
at once; but the nonchalant manner in which he looked awa; 
while he extended to me his hand ^^'ith the candlestick, amazed 
me. I simply took it from him. He stepped back, with a cere 
monious bow for Seraphina. La Chica ran up dme to her elborw 
I heard her voice saying sadly, " '^'ou need fear nothing for you 
self, child " ; and the>' moved away slowly. I remained facii 
O'Brien, with a vague notion of protecting their retreat. 

This time it was I who vx-as holding the light before his fac^ 
It was calm and colorless; his eyes were fixed on the ground re- 
flectively, with the appearance of profound and quiet absorption 
But suddenly 1 perceived the convulsive clutch of his hand on t 
skirt of his coat. It was as if accidentally I had looked inside tl 
man — upon the strength of his illusions, on his desire, on hi 
passion. Now he will fly at me, I thought, with a tremendousl; 
convincing certitude. Now All my muscles, scifteiiing, an- 
swered the appeal of that thought of battle. 

He said, " Won't you give me that light? " 

And I understood he demanded a surrender. 

" I would see you die first where you stand," was my an^ 
Fwer. 

This object in my hand had bccoiae endowed with moral 
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ing — significant, like a sirmbol — only to be torn from mc with 
my life. 

He lifted his head ; the light twinkled in his eyes. " Oh, / won't 
die," he said, with that bizarre suggestion of humor in his face, 
in his subdued voice. " But it is a small thing; and you are young; 
it may be yet worth your while to try and please roc — tliis time." 

Before I could answer, Seraphina, from some little distance, 
called out hurriedly; 

" Don Juan, your arm." 

Her voice, sounding a little unsteady, made me forget O'Brien, 
and, turning my back on him, I ran up to her. She needed my 
support ; and before us La Chica tottered and stumbled along with 
the lights, moaning: 

" Madre de Diasf What will become of us now! Oh, what 
will become of us now I " 

" You know what he had asked me to let him do," Seraphina 
talked rapidly. " 1 made answer, ' No ; give the light to my 
cousin.' Then he said, ' Uo you really wish it, scnorita? I am 
the older friend.' I repeated, ' Give the light to my cousin, scrior.* 
He, then, cnielly, ' For the young man's invn i.ikc, rcdcct, sciVorita.' 
And he waited before he asked mc again, ' Shall I surrender it to 
him?' 1 felt death upon my heart, and all my fear for you — 
tlicrc," She touched her beautiful throat with a swift movement 
of a hand that divappeared at once under the lace. " And be- 
cause I could not speak, 1 Don Juan, you have just offered 

me your life — I AfUrriordia! What else was possible? I 

made witli my head the sign ' Yes.' " 

In the strew, hurr>', and rapture encnrnpaasing my immense grati- 
tude, I pressed her hand to my side familiarly, as if we had been 
two lovers walking in a lane tm a serene evening. 

" If you had not made that sign, it would have been worse than 
(tenth — in my heart." I said. " He had asked me, too, to renounce 
my trust, my light." 

We walked on slowly, accompanied in our sudden silence by 
the ptasli of the fount.iin at Jhr bottom of the great square of dark- 
ness on our left, and by the piteous moans of the Chica. 

"That b wl»t he meant," said the enchanting vokc by my 
ride " And ymi refused, lliat is your valor." 
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" From no selfish motives," I said, troubled, as if all the great 
incertitude of my mind had been awakened by the sound that 
brought so much delight to my heart. " My valor is nothing." 

" It has given me a new courage," she said. M 

" You did not want more," I said earnestly. ^ 

" Ah ! I was very much alone. It is difficult to " She 

hesitated. M 

" To live aJone," I finished. 1 

" More so to die," she w hispered, with a new note of timidity. 
" It is frightful. Be cautious, Don Juan, for the love of God, 
because I could not " 

We stopped. La Chica, silent, as if exhausted, drooped lamen- 
tably, with her shoulder against the wall, by Seraphina's door ; and 
the pure crystalline sound of the fountain below, enveloping the 
parting pause, seemed to wind its coldness round my heart. 

" Poor Don Carlos! " she said. " I had a great affection for 
him. I was afraid they would want roc to marrj' him. He loved 
your sister." 

" He never told her," I murmured. " I wonder if she ever 
guessed." 

" He was poor, homeless, ill already, in a foreign land." 

" We all loved him at home," I said. 

" He never asked her," she breathed out. " And, perhaps 
but he never asked her." 

" I have no more force," sighed La Chica, suddenly, and sani 
down at the foot of the wall, putting the candlesticks on thti 
floor. 

*' You have been very good to htm," I said r " only he need not 
have demanded this from you. Of course, I understood perfectly. 
... I hope you understand, too, that 1 " 

" Sefior, my cousin," she flashed out suddenly, " do you ihini 
that I would have consented only from my affection for him? " 

" Senorita," I cried, " I am poor, homeless, in a foreign land! 
How can I believe? How can I dare to dream? — unless ^ 
own voice " 

*' Then you are permitted to ask. Ask, Don Juan." 

I dropped on one knee, and, suddenly extending her arm, she 
pressed her hand to my lips. Lifted up from below, the pictu) 
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esque aspect o( her figure took on something of a transcendrntal 
gnurc; the unusual upward shado%i's invoted her beauty witK n 
new mystery oi fascination. A minute passed. I could hear her 
rapid breathing above, and 1 stood up before her, holding both her 
bands. 

" Hou* very few day» have we been together," she whispered. 
"Juan, I am ashamed." 

" 1 did not count tlie days. I have known you always. I have 
dreamed of you since I can remember — for days, for months, a year, 
all my life." 

The crash of a heavy door flung to, exploded, filling the 
galleries all round tlie patio with tlie sonorous reminder of our 
peril. 

"Ah! We had forgotten." 

I heard her voice, and felt her form in my anns. Her lips at 
my ear pronounced : 

" Kenicinljcr, Juan. Two lives, but one death only." 

And she was gone so quickly that it was as though she had 
ptMed through the wmmI of the massive panels. 

The Chica crouched on l»er knees. The lights on the floor 
burned Iwforc her empty stare, and with her bare shoulders the 
tone of old ivor>' cmerginR from the white linen, with the wisps of 
raven hair hanging down her cheeks, the abandonment of her 
whole person embodied every outu'ard mark and line of desolation. 

" What do you fear from him ? " 1 asked. 

She looked up; moved nearer to me on her knees. " I have a 
lover outside." 

She seized her hair wildly, drew it across her face, tried to 
ttuS handfuls of it into her mouth, as if to stop herself from 
•hrieking. 

" He shook his finger at me," she moaned. 

Her terror, as inc«>mprehenfible » the crootkm of an animal, 
was gaining upon me. 1 said stcmlf: 

"What can he do. then?" 

" I don't know." 

She did not know. She was like me. Sbe feared for her luve. 
Like mywlfl Was there anything in the way of our uf>doing 
whjcfa it WW not in his power to miuevei 
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" Tn- to be faithful to your mistress," I said, " and all may be 
well yet." 

She made no answer, but staggered to her feet, and went aw*f 
blindly through the door, which opened just wnde enough to let 
her through. There were clouds on the sk\'. The pntio, in its 
blackness, was like the rectangular mouth of a bottomless pit. I 
picked up the candlesticks, and lighted myself to my room, walking 
ui>on air, upon tempestuous air, in a feeling of insecurity and exul- 
tation. 

The lights of my candelabrum had gone out. I stood the two 
candlesticks on a table, and the shadows of the room, uplifted 
above the two flames as high as the ceiling, filled the comers 
heavily like gathered draperies, descended to the foot of the four 
walls in the shape of a military tent, in which warlike objects 
vaguely gleamed: a trophy of ancient arequehuses and conquering 
swords, arranged with the bows, the spears, the stick and stone 
weapons of an extinct race, a war collar of shells or pebbles, a 
round wicker-work shield in a haJo of arrows, with a matchlock 
piece on each side — of the sort that had to be served by two men. 

I had left the door of my room open on purpose, so that he $houl(t 
know 1 was back there, and ready for him. I took down a long 
straight blade, like a rapier, with a basket hilt. It was a cumbrous 
weapon, and with a blunt edge; still, it had a point, and I was 
ready to thrust and parry against the world. I called upon my 
foes. No enemy appeared, and by the light of two candles, with 
a sword in my hand, I lost myself in the foreshadoY%-ings of the 
future. 

It was positive and uncertain. I wandered in it like a soul out- 
side the gates of paradise, with an anticipation of bliss, and the 
pain of my exclusion. There was only one man in the way. I 
was certain he had been watching us across the blackness of the 
patio. He must have seen the dimly-Iit dumbshow of our parting 
at Seraphina's door. I hoped he had understood, and that my 
shadow, bearing the two lights, had struck him as triumphant and 
undismayed, walking upon air. I strained my ears. I had 
heard. . . . 

Somebody was coming towards me along the silent galleries. 
It was he; I knew it- He was coming nearer and nearer. In the 
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profound, torob-Iike stillness of the great house, I had heard the 
sound of his footsteps on the tcsselatcd pavement from afar. Now 
he had turned the corner, and the calm, strolling pace of his ap- 
proach was enough to strike awe into an adversary's heart. It 
never hesitated, not once; never hurried; never slower till they 
stopped. He stood in the door^vay. 

I supp'tse. in that big room, by the light of t^vo candles, I must 
have precntcd an impressive pictiirc of a menacing youth all in 
black, with a tense face, and holding a naked, long rapier in his 
hitnd. At any rate, he stood still, eying me from the doorway, the 
picture of a dapper Spanish lawyer in a lofty frame; all in black, 
ilso, with a fair head and a well-turned leg advanced in a black 
ilk ssocking. He had taken of! his riding boots. For the rest, 1 
had never seen him dressed otherwise. There was no weapon in his 
hand, or at his side. 

I lowered the point, and, seeing he remained on the doorstep, n 
if not willing to trust himself within, 1 said disdainfully: 
' You don't suppose I would murder a defensdess man." 
'Am I defenseless?" He had a slight lift of the eyebrows. 
"That is news, indeed. It is you who are supposing. I have 
been a very certain man for this many a year." 

" How can you know how an Knglisb gentleman would feel 
and act? 1 am neither a murderer nor yet an intriguer." 

He walked right in rapidly, and, getting round to the other 
de of the table, drew a small pistol out of his breeches pocket, 
^'ou see — I am not trusting too much to your English gen- 
•rotity." 

He laid the pistol negligently on the table. I had turned about 
on my heeU. As we stood, by lunging betwxen the two candle- 

ickc, r shotild have been able to run him thiottgh the body before 

cmild cry out. 

1 laid the sword on the table. 

" Would you trust a damned Irish rebel? " he asked. 

" V'ou arc wrong in your surmise. I would have nothing to <Io 

til a rebel, even in my thoughts and suppositions. I think that 
Inlendrnte of Don Balthavar Riegn would look twice beforr 

urdcring in a bedroom the guest of the hoiiae a relation, a friend 

the family." 
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" That'» sensible," he said, with that unalterable air of good 
nature, which sometimes was like the most cruel mockery of 
htimor. " And do you think that even a relation of the Riegos 
would escape the scaffold for killing Don Patrido O'Brien, one 
of the Royal Judges of the Marine Court, member of the Council, 
Procurator to the Chapter. . . ." 

" Intendente of the Casa," I threw in. 

" That's my gratitude," he said gravely. " So you sec. . . ." 

" Supreme chief of thieves and picaroons," I suggested again. 

He answered this by a g»ture of disdainful superiority. 

" I wonder if you — if any of you English — would have the 
courage to risk your all — ambition, pride, position, w^ealth, peace of 
mind, your dearest hope, your self-respect — like this. For an ide'^." 

His tone, that revealed something exalted and sad behind everj'- 
thing that was sordid and base in the acts of that man's villainous 
tools, struck me with astonishment. I beheld, as an insepar^le 
whole, the contemptible result, the childishness of his imagination, 
(he danger of bis recklessness, and something like loftiness in his 
pitiful illusion. 

" Nothing's too hot, too dirty, too heavy. Any way to get at 
3rou English ; any means. To strike I That's the thing. I would 
die happy if I knew I had helped to detach twm you one island — 
one little island of all the earth you have Blched away, stolen, 
taken by force, got by lying. . . . Don't taunt me with your 
taunts of thieves. What weapons better worthy of you could I 
use f Oh, I am modest. I am modest. This is a little thing, this 
Jamaica. What do 1 care for the Separationist blatherskite more 
than for the loyal fools? You are all English to me. If I had my 
way, your Empire would die of pin-pricks all over its big-over- 
grown body. Let only one bit drop oft. I f robbing your ships may 
help it, then, as you sec me standing here, I am ready to go myself 
in R leaky boat. I tell you Jamaica's gone. And that may be the 
beginning of the end." 

He lifted his arm not at me, but at England, if I may judge 
from his burning stare. It was not to me he was speaking. There 
we were, Irish and English, face to face, as it had been ever since 
we had met in the narrow way of the world that had never been 
big enough for the tribes, the nations, the races of man. 
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" Now, Mr, O'Brien, I don'i know what you may do to me, but 
I won't listen to any oi this," I said, very red in the face. 

" Who wants you to listen ? " he muttered absently, and went 
away irom the table to look out of the loophole, leaving me there 
with the sword and the pistol. 

Whatever he might have said of the scafTold, this was ver>' 
imprudent of him. It was characteristic of the man— of that 
impulsiveness which existed in him side by side witli his sagacity, 
with his coolness in intrigue, with his unmerciful and revengeful 
temper. By my own feelings 1 understood what an impnidencc it 
was. Uut he was turning his back on me, and how could I ? . . . 
His imprudence was so complete that it made for f«curit>'. He did 
[)oj(, 1 am sure, remember my existence. I would just as soon luve 
jumped with a dagger upon a man in tlie dark. 

He was really stirred to his depths — to the depths of bis hate, 
and of his love — by seeing me, an insigntlTcant youth (I was no 
more), surge up suddenly in his path. He turned where he stuod at 
last, and contemplated me with a sort of thoughtful surprise, as 
though he had tried to account to himself for my existence. 

" No," he said, to himself really, " I wonder when I look at 
fou. How did you manage to get that pretty reputation over 
there? Ramon's a fool. He shall know it lu his cost. But the 
craftiness of that Carlos I Or is it only tny confounded willingness 
to believe?" 

He was putting Ills fitiger nearly on the very spot. I said 
nothing. 

" Why," he exclaimed, " when it's all boiled down, you are 
only an English beggar boy." 

" I've come to a mui's estate sincr we had met last," I said 
meaningly. 

He seemed to meditate over this. His face never changed, cx> 
crpt. perhaps, to an even more amused benignity of expression. 

"You have lived very fast b> •' unt," he renarkeil art-'' 

leasly. " Is it possible, now } W as you know, can't last 

forever; and, indeed, taking a better look at you in this poor light, 
jpou do seem to be ver>- near deatiu" 

1 did nut flinch ; and, with a very dry mouth, I uttered drfianily : 

" Such talk means nothing." 




You've gone too fast. 
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" Bravely said. But this is not talk, 
1 am giving you a chance to turn baclc." 

" Not an inch," I said fiercely. " Neither in thought, in deed; 
not even in semblance." 

He seemed as though he wanted to swallow a bone in his throat. 

" Believe me, there is more in life than you think. There is at 
your age. more than . , ." he bad a strange contortion of the 
body, as though in a sudden acc«» of internal pain ; that humorous 
smile, that abode in the form of his lips, changed into 3 ghastly, 
forced grin ..." than one love in a life — more than one 
woman." 

I believe he tried to leer at me, because his voice was absolutely 
dying in his throat. My indignation was boundless. 1 cried out 
with the fire of deathless conviction, 

" It is not true. Vou know it is not true." 

He was speechless for a time; then, shaking and stammering 
with that inward rage that seemed to heave like molten lava in 
his breast, without ever coming to the surface of his face: 

" What! Is it 1, then, who have to go back? For — for you — • 
a boy — come from devil knows where — an English, beggarly. . . . 
For a girl's whim. . . . I — a man." 

He calmed down. "No; you are mad. You are dreaming. 
You don't know. You can't — ^you ! You don't know what a man 
is; you with your calf-love a day old. How dare you look at me 
who have breathed for years in the very air? You fool — you little, 
wretched iooll For years sleeping, and waking, and work- 
ing. . , -" 

" And intriguing," I broke in, " and plotting, and deceiving — 
for years." 

This calmed him altogether. " I am a man ; you are but a boy ; 
or else I m ould not have to tell you that your love " — he choked 
at the word — " is to mine like — like " 

His eyes fell on a cut-glass water-ewer, and. with a convulsive 
sweep of his arm, he sent it flying far away from the table. It fell 
heavily, shattering itself with the unringing thud of a piece of ice. 

" Like this." 

He remained for some time with his eyes fixed on the table, and 
when he looked up at me it was with a sort of amused incredulity. 
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His tone n'xs not resentful. He spoke in a business-like manner, a 
little contemptuously. I had only Don Carlos to thank for the 
position in which I found myself. What the " poor devil over 
there " expected from me, he, O'Brien, would not inquire. It was 
a ridiculous boy and girl affair. If those two — ^meaning Carlos 
and Seraphina — had not been so mighty clever, I should have been 
safe now in Jamaica jail, on a charge of tre.-isonable practices. He 
seemed to find the idea funny. Well, anyhow, he had meant no 
worse by me than my own dear countrymen. When he, O'Brien, 
had found how absurdly he had been hood^\inked t»y Don Carlos 
— die poor devil — and misled by Ramon — he would make him 
smart for it, yet — all he had intended to do was to lodge mc in 
Havana jail. On his word of honor. . . . 

" Mc in jail I " 1 cried angrily. " You — ^you would dare! On 
what charge? You could nut. . . ." 

*' You don't know what Pat O'Brien can do in Cuba." The 
little country solicitur came out in a flash from under the Spanish 
lawTtr. Then he frowned slightly at mc. " You being an Eng- 
lishman, I would have had you taken up on a charge of stealing." 

Blood rushed to my face- I lost ctintrol over myself, " Mr. 
O'Brien," 1 said, " I dare say you could have trumped up anything 
aSUflSt me. \'ou are a very great scoundrel." 

" Wliy? Because I don't lie about my motive*, as you all do? 
I would wish you to know that 1 would scorn to tic either to 
m)'»elf or to you." 

I touched the Imft of the sword on the table. It was lying with 
the point his way. 

" I had lieen thinking," said I, in great heat, " to propose to you 
that we should fight it out between us two, mui to man, rebel and 
traitor as you have been." 

" The devil you have! " he muttered. 

" But really you are too much of 1 Picaroon. I think the 
galUnn tliouUl be ynur end." 

I gave reins to ni) cx.isperation, because I felt tnpelf hopelessly 
in hb power. H^at he was driving at, 1 could not tell. I had 
an intolerable sense of being as much at hb mercy as though I had 
been lying buund hand and foot on the floor. It gave me pleasure 
10 idl him what I thought. And, perhaps, t was not quite candid, 
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cither. Suppose I provoked him enough to fire his pistol at 
He bad been fingeriag the butt, absently, as we talked. He mi 
have missed me, and then, ... Or he might liave shot me de«d. 
But surely there ivas some justice in Cuba. It was clear enough 
that he did not wish to kill me himself. Well, this was a desperate 
strait; to force him to do something he did not wish to do, cvtn at 
the aist of my own life, was the only step left open to me to 
thwart his purpose; the only thing I could do just then for the 
furtherance of my mission to save Seraphina from his intrigues. 
I was oppressed by the misery of it all. As to killing him as he 
stood — if I could do it by being very quick with the old rapier 
— ^my bringing up, my ideas, my very being, recoiled from it. I 
had never taken a life. I was very young. I was not used to 
scenes of violence; and to begin like this in cold blood! Not only 
my conscience, but my very courage faltered. Truth to tell, I 
was afraid; not for myself — I had the courage to die; but I was 
afraid of the act. It was the unknowTi for me — for my nerve — for 
my conscience. And then the Spanish gallows t That, too, re- 
volted me. To kill him, and then kill m>'sclf. . . . No, I must 
live. " Two lives, one death," she had said. . . . For a second 
or two my brain reeled with horror; I was certainly losing my self' 
possession. His voice broke upon that nightmare. 

" It may be your lot, yet," it said. 

I burst into a nervous laugh. For a moment I could not stop 
myself. 

" I won't murder you," I cried. 

To this he said astonishingly, " Will you go to Mexico? 

It sounded like a joke. He was very serious. " I shall send 
one of the schooners tlvere on a little affair of mine. I can make 
use of you. I give you this chance." 

It was as though he had thrown a bucketful of water over mc. 
I had an inward shiver, and became quite cool. It was his turn 
now to let himself go. 

It was a matter of delivering certain papers to the Spanish 
Commandant in Timaulipas. There would be some employment 
found for me with the Ro>'al troops. I was a relation of the Riegos. 
And there came upon his voice a strange ardor; a swiftness into 
his utterance. He walked away from the table; came back, and 
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gased into my face in a inarkeci, expectant manner. He was not 
proroptcd by any love for me, he said, and had an uncertain laugh. 

My witi had returned to mc wholly; and as he repeated " No 
love for you — no love for you," I had the intuition that what in- 
fluenced him was his love for Seraphina. 1 saw it. I read it in 
the working of his face. His e>'e5 retained his good-humored 
twinkle. He did not attach any importance to a boy and girl 
affair; not at all — pahl The In<]y, naturally young, warm- 
hearted, full of kindness. I mustn't think. Ha, hal A man of hit 
age, of course, understood. . . . No importance at all. 

He walked away from the tal>le trying to snap his fingers, and, 
suddenly, he reeled ; he reeled, as though he had been overcome by 
the poison of his jealousy — as though a thought had stahhed him 
to the heart. 'I*here was an instant when the sight of that man 
moved mc more than anything I had seen of passionate suffering 
before (and that was nothing), or since. He longed to kill me 
— I felt it in the very air of the room; and he loved her too much 
to dare. He laughed at roe across the table. I had ridicultnisly 
nittindervtood a very proper and natural kindness of a girl with 
not much worldly experience. He had known her from the earli- 
en childhood. 

" Take my word for it," he »tammered. 

It seemed to me that there were tears in his eyes. A stiff smtle 
was parting his lips. He took up the pistol, and evidently not 
knowing anything about it, looked with an air of curiosity into the 
b*rreL 

It was time to think of making my career. Tliat's what I ou{^t 
to be thinkitig of at my age. " At your age — at your age," he re- 
peated aimlessly. I was an Eng1i<dinian. He hated me — and it 
was easy to believe this, though he neither glared nor grimaced. 
He tmilrd. He smiled continuously and rather pitifully. But 
his devotion to a— a — person who. . . . His devotion was great 
enough to overoimr even th.it, < Did I understand? I 

owed it to the lady's regard, nli: iUc rest, I had misunder- 

stood—stupidly misunderstood, 

" WfJI, at your age it's excusable I " he mumbled. "A career 
that , . ." 

** t tee," I said slowly. Young as I was, it was imponible to 
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mistake his motives. Only a man of mature years, and 
possessed by a great passion — by a passion that had grown slowt 
till it was exactly as big as his soul— could have acted like this — 
with that profound simplicity, with such resignation, with such 
horrible moderation. But I wanted to find out more. " And when 
would yx)u want me to go? " I asked, with a dissimulation oi which 
I would not have sus|>ected myself capable a moment before. I 
, was maturing in the fire of love, of danger ; in the lurid light of 
life piercing through my youthful innocence. 

" Ah," he said, banging the pistol onto the table hurriedly, 
once. T<>-night. Now." 

" Without seeing anybody ? " 

" Without seeing . . . Oh, of course. In your own interest." 

He was very quiet now. " I thought you looked intelligent 
enough," he said, appearing suddenly very tired. " I am glad you 
sec your position, ^'ou shall go far in the Royal service, on the 
faith of Pat O'Brien, English as you are. I will make it my own 
business for the sake of — the Riego family. There is only 
little condition." 

He pulled out of his pocket a piece of paper, a pen, a travelii 
inkstand. He looked the la\^Tcr to the life; the Spanish family 
lawyer grafted on an Irish attorne}'. 

" Vou can't sec anybody. But you OUglit to write. Dofia 
phina naturally would be interested. A cousin and ... I 
explain to Don Balthasar, of course. ... I will dictate: 
of regard for your future, and the desire for active life, of 
own will, you accept eagerly Senor O'Brien's proposition.' She'll 
understand." 

" Oh, yes, she'll understand," I said. 

" \'cs. And that you will write of your safe arrival in Timi 
tipas. \'ou must promise to write. Your word . . ." 

" By heavens, Senor O'Brien ! " I burst out with inexpressible 
scorn, '* I thought you meant your villains to cut my throat on 
the passage. I should have dcser\ed no better fate." 

He started. I shook with rage. A change had come upon both 
of us as sudden as if we had been awakened by a violent notse. 
For a time we did not speak a word. One look at roe was enouf^ 
for him. He passed his hand over bis forehead. 
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" What devil's in you, boy ? " he said. " I seem to make nothing 
but mistakes." 

He went to the loophole window, and, advancing hb head, cried 
out: 

" The schooner does not sail to-night" 

He had some of his cut-throats posted under the window. I 
could not make out the reply he got; but after a while he said 
distinctly, so as to be heard below : 

" I give up that spy to you." Then he came back, put the pistol 
in his pocket, and said to me, " Fooll I'll make you long for death 
yet." 

" You've given yourself away pretty well," I said. " Some day 
I shall unmask you. It will be my revenge on you for daring to 
propose to me . . ." 

"What?" he interrupted, over his shoulder. "You? Not 
you — and I'll tell you why. It's because dead men tell no tales." 

He passed through the door — a back view of a dapper Spanish 
lawyer, all in black, in a lofty frame. The calm, strolling footsteps 
went away along the gallery. He turned the comer. The tapping 
of his heels echoed in the patio, into whose blackness filtered the 
first suggestion of the dawn. 



CHAPTER V 

I REMEMBER walking about the room, and thinking to 
self, " This is bad, this is very bad; ivhat shall I do now? " 
A sort of mad meditation that in this meaningless waj' be- 
came so tense as to positively frighten me. Then it occurred to rac 
that I could do nothing whatever at present, and I was soothed 
by this sense of powerlessness, which, one would think, ought to 
have driven me to distraction. I went to sleep uitimately, just as 
a man sentenced to death goes to sleep, lulled in a sort of ghastljr 
way by the Unality of his doom. Even when I awoke.it kept me 
Steady, in a way. I washed, dressed, walked, ate, said " Good* 
morning. Cesar," to the old major-domo I met in the gallerj' ; ex- 
changed grins with »he negro boys under the gateway, and watched 
the mules being ridden out barebacked by other nearly naked negro 
boys into the sea, with great splashing of water and a noise of 
voicM. A small knot of men, unmistakably Lugarenns, stood on 
the beach, also, watching the mules, and exchanging loud jocular 
shouts with the blacks. Rio Medio, the dead, forsaken, and dese- 
crated city, was lying, as bare as a skeleton, on the sands. Thejr 
were yellow; the bay was very blue, die wooded hills very 
green. 

After the mules had been ridden uproariously back to the stables, 
wet and capering, and shaking their long ears, all the life of the 
land seemed to take refuge in this vivid coloring. As I looked at 
it from the outer balcony above the great gate, the small group 
of Lagareiioi turned about to look at the Casa Riego. They recog- 
nized me. no doubt, and one of them fiourishcd, threateningly, an 
ann from under his cloak. I retreated indoors. 

This was the only menacing sign, absolutely the only one sign 
that marked this day. It was a day of pause. Seraphina did not 
leave her apartnjencs; Don Balthasar did not show himsel 
Father Aiitonio, hurrj'ing towards the sick room, greeted me w 
only a wave of the hand. I was not admitted to sec Carlos; 
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nun came to the door, shook her head at me, and closed it gently in 
my face. Castro, sitting on the floor not very far away, seemed 
unaware of me in $0 marked a manner that it inspired mc u-ith 
the idea of not taking the slightest notice of him. Now and then 
the figure of a maid in white linen and bright petticoat flitted io 
the upper gallery, and once I fancied I saw the black, rigid carriag 
of the duenna disappearing behind a pillar. 

Senor O'Brien, old Cesar whispered, without looking at me, wi 
extremely occupied in the CendUaria. Hi» midday meal wa 
served him there. I had mine all alone, and then the sunny, heat 
laden stillness of stesta-time fell upon the Castilian dignity of th( 
house. 

I sank into a kind of reposeful belief in the work of accident. 
Something would liapiwn. I did not know how soon and how 
atrociously my belief was to he justified. I exercised my ingenuity 
in die most approved lover-fashion — in devising means how to get 
MCret speech with Seraphina. The confounded silly maids fled 
from my most distant appearance, as though 1 had the pest. I 
was wondering whether 1 should not go simply and audaciously 
and knock at her door, when I fancied [ heard a scratching at mine. 
It was a very stealthy sound, quite c.ipable of awakcninji my dor- 
mant emotions. 

I ivent to the door and listened. Then, opening it the me 
crack, 1 saw the inexplicable emptiness of the gallcrj'. Castro, 
his hands and knees, startled me by whispering at my feet : 

" Stand aside, seflor." 

He entered my room on all-fours, and waited dll I got the door_ 
closed beft>re he stcmd up. 

" Even he may sleep sometimes," he said. " And the balustrade' 
has hidden me." 

To see this little saturnine bandit, who generally stalked abati 
luughtily, as if the whole Casa belonged to him by right of fidclit 
crawl into my room like this was inexpressibly startling. He 
•hook the folds of his cloak, and dropped his hat on the floor. 

*■ Still, it is better «>. Tlie vrr>- women of the bouse are not 
he said. " Seiior, [ have no mind 10 be delivered to the 

gltsh fur hanging. But I have not been adntitted to sec Don 
Carlos, and, therefore, I must make my report to you. Tlwse arc 
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Don Carlos' orders. ' Serve him, Castro, when I am dead, as if 
my soul had passed iato his body.* " 

He nodded »dly. " Si.' But Don Carlos is a friend to me 
and j'ou- — you.'' He shook his head, and drew me away from the 
door. " TviO Lugarenos," he said, " Manuel and another otic, dii 
go last night, as directed by the friar " — he supposed — " to mi 
the Juez in the bush outside Rio Medio." 

I had guessed that much, and told him of Manuel's behavior 
under my window. How did they know my chamber? 

" Bad, bad," muttered Castro. " La Chica told her lo»'cr, n< 
doubt." He hissed, and stamped his foot. 

She was pretty, but flighrj'. The lover was a silly boy of decent. 
Christian parents, who was always hanging about in the low, 
villages. No matter. 

What he could not understand was why some boats should hav 
been held in readiness till nearly the morning to tow a schooner 
outside. ManTiel came along at dawn, and dismissed the crews. 
They had separated, making a great noise on the beach, and yellinj 
" Death to tlie Ingles." 

I cleared up that point for him. He told me tJiat O'Brierf 
had the duenna called to his room that morning. Nothing had 
been heard outside, but the woman came out staggering, with her 
hand on the wall. He had terrified her. God knows wliat he 
had said to her. The widow — as Castro called her — had a son, an 
eter'tvnno in one of the Courts of Justice. No doubt it was that, 

" There it is, sefior," murmured Castro, scowling all rouni 
as if every wall of the room was an enemy. " He holds all |] 
people in his hand in some way. Even I must be c&urioiu, tbouj 
1 am a humble, trusted friend of the Casa 1 " 

'* What harm could he do you? " I asked. 

"He is civil to me. Amigo Casin here, and Amigo Cast, 
there. Bah I The devil, alone, is his friend! He could deliv 

me to justice, and get my life sworn away. He could Qfiei 

tahef What need he care what he does — a man that can get ah 
lution from the archbishop himself if he likes." 

He meditated. " No! there is only one remedy for him." Hi 
tiptoed to my ear. " The knife! " 

He QUide a pass in the air with his blade, and I rcmetDbei 
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vividly the cockroach he had impaled with such accuracy on 
the Thames. His baneful glance reminded me of his murderous 
caprrinc in the steerage, when he had thought that the only remedy 
for me was the knife. 

He went to the I nop- hole, and passed the itccl thoughtfully on 
the stone edge. I had not moved. 

" The knife; but what would you have? Before, when I talked 
of thii to Don Carlos, he only laughed at me. That was his way 
in matters of importance. Now they will not let me come in to 
him. He is too near G<td — and the senorita — why, she is too near 
the saints for all the great nobility of her spirit. But, fue dia- 
bleria. when I — in my demotion — opened m>' mouth to her 1 saw 
some of that spirit in her eyes. ..." 

There was a slight irony in his voice. " No! Me— Castro! to 
told that an English senora would have dismissed me forever 

m her presence for such a hint. ' Your Excellency.' I said, 
' deign, then, to find it good that 1 should avoid giving offense to 
that man. It is not my desire to run my neck into (he iron 
collar.' " 

He looked at roe fixedly, as if expecting me to make a sign, then 
shrugged his shoulders, 

" Bueno. You sec this? Then look to it j*ourself, seilor. You 
arc to me even as Don Carlos — all except for the love. No Kng- 
lish body is big enough to receive his soul. No friend will be left 
that would risk his very honor of a noble for a man Like Tomas 
Castro. Let me warn you not to leave the Ca»a, even if a shining 
angel stood outside the gate and called you by name. The gate is 
barred, now, night and day. 1 have dropped a hint to Cesar, and 
that old African knows more than the senor would suppose. 1 
cannot tell how soon I Ruiy have the opportunity to talk to you 
again." 

He peeped through the crack of the door, then slipped out, 
suddenly falling at once on his handi and knees, to as to be hidden 
b)' the stone balustrade from anybody in the patio. He, too, did 
not think himself «afe. 

Early in the evening I descended into the court, and Father 
Antonio, walking up and down rhr patto with hit eyes on his brevi- 
ary, muttered to me: 
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" Sit on this chair." and went on without stoppiog. - 

I took a chair near the marble rim of the basin with its border 
of English flowers, its splashing thread of water. The goldfishes 
thai had been lying motionless, with their heads pointing difiFcrent 
ways, glided into a bunch to the fall of my shadow, waiting for 
crumbs of bread. 

Father Antonio, his head down, and the open breviary under hi: 
nose, brushed my foot with the skirt of his cassock. 

" Have you any plan? " 

VVTien he came back, walking very slowly, I said, " None." 

At his next turn I pronounced rapidly, " I should like to see 
Carlos." J 

He frowTied over the edge of the book. | 

I understood that he refused to let me in. And, after all, why 
should I disturb that dying man? The news about him was tli* 
he felt stronger that day. But he was preparing for ctemi 
Father Antonio's business was to save souls. I felt horribly crush 
and alone. The priest asked, hardly moving his lips; 

" What do you trust to? " 

I had the time to meditate my reply. " Tdl Carlos I think 
escape by sea." 

He made a little sign of assent, turned off towards the staircase, 
and went back to the sick room. 

"The folly of it," I thought. How could I think of it? 
cape where? I dared not even show m>'5elf outside the Casa. M; 
safety within depended on old Cesar more than on anybody else. 
He had the key of the gate, and the gate was practically the only 
thing between me and a miser^lc death at the hands of the first 
ru^an I met outside. And with the thought I seemed to stifle in 
that fiatio open to the sky. 

That gate seemed to cut off the breath of life from me. I was 
there, as if in a trap. Should I — I asked myself — try to enlighten 
Don Balthasar? Why not? He would understand t»c. I would 
tell him that in his own town, as he always called Rio Medio, there 
lurked assassination for his guest. That would move him if 
thing could. 

He was then walking with O'Brien after dinner, as he 
walked with me on the day of my srrival. Only Seraphina 
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not appetrcd, and wc three men had sat out the siient meal 
alone. 

They stopped as I approached, and Don Balthosar listened to 
me bcnignantly. "Ah, yes, yes I Times have changed." But 
there was no reason for alarm. There were some undesirable 
pcmins. Had they not arrived lately? He turned to O'Brien, 
who stood by, in readiness to resume the walk, and answered, " \'es, 
quite lately. Very undesirable," tn a matter-of-fact tone. The 
excellent Don Patricio would take measures to have them removed, 
the old man soothed me. But it was not re.iHy dan(pTous for 
anyone to go out. Again he addressed O'Brien, who only smiled 
gcjitly, as much as to say, " What an absurdity." I must not 
forget, continued the old man, the veneration for the verj- name 
of Riep> that still, thank Heaven, survived in these godless and 
revolufinnnr)' times in the Rieuos* own town. 

He straightened his back a little, hxiking at me with dignity, 
and then glanced at the other, who inclined his head affirmatively. 
The utter and complete hopcles'iness of the position appalled me 
for a moment. The old man had not put foot outside his dtxir for 
years, not even to go to church. Father Antonio said Mas for 
him e\'ery day in the little chapel next the dining room. When 
O'Brien — for his own purposes, and the better to conceal his own 
connection with the Rio Medio piracies — ha<! persuaded him to go 
to Jamaica ofhciully, he had been rowed in state to the ship waiting 
outside. For many years now it had been impossible to enlighten 
htm as to the true condition of affairs. He listened to people's 
talk as though it had iKcn children's prattle. I have related how 
he received Carlos' denunciations. If one insisted, he would draw 
himself up in dLiplcasure. But in his decay he had preserved a 
great dignity, a grave firmness that intimidated me a little. 

I did not, of course, Ii ' it evening, and, aftr: ■ me my 

diainianl in a gesture ■■ •^:. he trsuitieJ his • .1^ con- 

vcrsation with O'Brien. It related to the services commemorating 
his wife's death, those services that, once everj- t^vrlve montlis, 
draped in black all the churches in Havana. A hundred masses, no 
lev. had to be said that day ; a iH ilms had to be made. 

O'Brien was charged svith all ti lu, and I cauti^t, as 

they crriH past me up and down tlie patio, snatdict of phraaes re- 
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lating to this mournful function, when all the capital was invited 
to pray for the soul of the illustrious lady. The priest of the church 
of San Antonio had said this and that; the grand vicar of the 
diocese had made difficulties about something; however, by the 
archbishop's special grace, no less than three altars would be draped 
in the cathedral. 

I saw Don Balthasar smile with an ineffable satisfaction; he 
tanked O'Brien for his zeal, and seemed to lean more familiarly^ 
on his arm. His voice trembled with eagerness. " And now, my 
excellent Don PatridOt as to the number of candles. , . ." 

1 stood for a while as if rooted to the spot, overwhelmed by my 
insigniticance. O'Brien never once looked my way. Then, hang- 
ing my head, I went slowly up the white staircase towards tny 
room. 

Cesar, going his rounds along the gallery, shuffled his silk-clad 
shanks smartly between two young negroes balancing lanthorns 
suspended on the shafts of their halberds. That little group had 
a mediaeval and outlandish aspect. Cesar carried a bunch of keys 
in one hand, his staff of office in the other. He stood aside, in his 
maroon velvet and gold lace, holding the three-cornered hat undcT 
his arm, bowing his gray, woolly head — the most venerable and 
deferential of major-domos. His attendants, backing against the 
wall, grounded their halberds heavily at my approach. 

He stepped out to intercept me, and, viith great discretion, 
" Sefior, a word." he said in his subdued voice. " A moment ago 
I have been called within the door of our senorita's apartments^ 
She has given me this for your worship, toeerher with many oottH 
pliraents. It is a seal. The senor will understand." 

I took it ; it was a tiny seal with her monogram on it " YeSj' 
I szid. 

" And Senorita Dona Seraphina has charged roe to repeat "■ 
he made a stealthy sign, as if to counteract an evil influence 
— " the words, ' Two lives — one death.' The senor will under- 
stand." 

" Yes," 1 said, looking away with a pang at my heart. 

He touched my eltxiw. " And to trust Cesar. Senor, 1 dandled 
her when she was quite tittle. Let me most earnestly urge upon 
your worship not to go near the windows, es^cially if tlicre is 
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light in your worship't romn. Evil men arc gazing upon the house, 
and I have seen mysctf the glint of a musket at the end of the 
stieet. The moon groM'S fast, too. The scnorita begs you to trust 
Cesar." 

" Are there tnany men ? " I asked. 

" Not many in sight ; I have &ccn only one. But by signs, open 
to a man of my experience, I suspect many more to be about." 
Then, as I looketl down on the ground, he added parenthetically, 
" They are poor shots, one and all, lacking the very tirmness of 
manhood necessary to discharge a piece with a good aim. Still, 
senor, I am ordered to entreat you to be cautious. Strange it is that 
tCMiis^ti from the prat rcvelr>- at the Aldea BajOt ooe might think 
they had just visited an {^Inglish ship outside." 

A ship] a ship! of any sort. But how to get out of the Cas*? 
Murder forbade me even as much as to look out of the window*. 
Was there a ship outside? Cesar was positive there was not — • 
not since I fud arrived. Besides, the empty sea itself was uo* 
attainable, it seemed. 

I pressed the seal to my lips. " Tell the sei^orita how I received 
her gift," 1 said ; and the old negro inclined his head lower still. 
" Tell her that as the letters of her name are graved on this, $0 
are all the words she has spoken graven on my heart." 

They went away busily, the lanthoms swinginj; about the flx> 
beads of the halberds, Cesar's staff tapping the stones. 

I shut my door, and buried my face in the pillows of the state 
bed. My mental anguish was excessive; action, alone, could re* 
Ueve it. I had been battling with my thoughts like a man figtiting 
with shadows. I could see no issue to such a struggle, and I 
prayed for something tangible to encounter — something that one 
could overcome or go under to. 1 must have fallen suddenly 
asleep^ because there was a lion in front of me. It lashed its 
tail, sad beyond the indistinct agitation of the brute I saw Sera- 
phina. I tried to shout to her; no voice tame out of my throat. 
And (he litm produced a strange noise; he opened h!!i laws like a 
door. I sat up. 

It was like a change of dream. A glare filled my e>e$. in the 
wide docKway ot my room, in a group of attendants, I saw a (igure 
in a short black cloak standing, hat on liesd, and an arm out- 
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stretched. It was Don Baltliasar. He held himself more erect 
than I had ever seen him before. Stifled sounds of weeping, a 
vast, confused rumor of tamcntations, running feet and slamming 
doors, came from behind him; his aged, dry voice, much Armcr 
and very distinct, was speaking to me. 

" You are summoned to attend the bedside of Don Carlos Riego 
at the hour of death, to help his soul struggling on the threshold 
of eternity with your prayers — as a kinsman and a friend." 

A great draught swayed the lights about that black and courtly 
figure. All the windows and doors of the palace had been flung 
open for the departure of the struggling suul. Don Balthasar 
turned ; the group of attendants was gone in a moment, with a 
tramp of feet and jostling of lights in the long gallery. 

1 ran out after them. A wavering glare came from under the 
arch, and, through the open gate, I saw the bulk>- shape of the 
bishop's coach waiting outside in the moonlight. A strip of doth 
fell from step to step down the middle of the broad white stairs. 
The staircase was brilliantly lighted, and quite empty. The house- 
hold was crowding the upper galleries; the sobbing murmurs of 
their voices fell into the deserted />ario. The strip of crimson cloth 
laid for the bishop ran across it from the arch of the stairway to 
the entrance. 

The door of Carlos' room stood wide open ; I saw the many 
candles on a table covered with white linen, the side of the big 
bed, surpliced figures moving within the room. There was the 
ringing of small belb, and sighing groans from the kneeling forms 
in the gallery through which I was making my way slowly. 

Castro appeared at my side suddenly. " Senor," he began, with 

saturnine stoicism, " he is dead. I have seen battlefields " 

His voice broke. 

I saw, ihrou^ the large portal of the death-chamber, Don 
Balthasar and Scraphina standing at the foot of the bed : the bowed 
heads of t%vo priests ; the bishop, a tiny old man, in his vestments ; 
and Father Antonio, burly and motionless, with his chin in his 
hand, as if left behind after leading that soul to the very gate of 
Eternity. All about me. women and men were crossing them- 
selves; and Castro, who for a moment had covered his eyes with 
his hand, touched my elbow. 
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" And you live," he said, with somber emphasis ; Uicn, warningly, 
" You are in great danger now." 

I looked aruund, as if expecting to see an uplifted knife. I saw 
only a lot of people — household negroes and the women — rising 
from their knees. Below, the patio was empty. 

" The house is defenseless," Castro continued. 

\Vc heard tumultuous voices under the gate. 

O'Brien appeared in the doorway of Carlos' room with an at- 
tentive and dismayed expression on his face. I do not really think 
he had anything to do with what then took place. He meant to 
have me killed outside; hut the rabble, excited by Manuel's in- 
flammatory speeches, had that night started from tlic villages below 
\Wth the intention of clamoring for my life. Many of their 
women were with than. Some of the Lusortnos carried torches, 
others had pikes; most of them, however, had nothing but their 
long knives. They come in a disorderly, sliouting mob along the 
beach, intending this not for an attack, but as a simple demonstra- 
tion. 

The sight of the open gate struck them with wonder. The 
bishop's coach blocked the entrance, and for a time they hesitated, 
awed by the mystery of the house and hy the rites going on in 
there. Tljcn two or three bolder spirits stole closer. The bishop a 
people, of course, did not think of offering any resistance. The 
very defen1(elc«^^cs!^ of the house restrained tlve mob for a while. 
A few more men from outside ran in. Several women began to 
datnor scoldingly to them to bring the Ingtrt out. Then the men, 
eiKouraging each other in their audacity, advanced further under 
the arch. 

A solitary black, the only guard left at the gate, shouted at 
them, " Arriaf Go back." It had no effect. More of than 
crowded in, though, of course, the greater part of that mob re- 
mained out^tide. The bl.ick rolled big eyct. He could not stop 
them; he did not like to leave his post; he dared not fire. "Go 
back ; ko back," he repeated. 

" Not without the IniUt," they answered. 

The tumult we had heard arose when the LugarfM<u sud- 
denly fell upon the $entr>', and wrenched his musket from him. 

This man, when disarmed, ran away. I saw him running acrott 
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the patio, on the crimson pathway, to the foot of the staircaseT 
His shouting, " The LugarenQs have risen t " broke upon the hush 
of mourning. Father Antonio made a brusque movement, aod 
Serapliina sent a startled glance in my direction 

The cloistered court, with its marble basin and a jet of water 
in the center, remained empty for a moment after the negro hai 
run across ; a growing clamor penetrated into it. In the mii 
of it I heard O'Brien's voice saying, " VVhy don't they shut 
gate? " Immediately afterwards a woman in the gallery cried our 
in surprise, and I saw the Lugarenot pour into the patio. 

For a time that motley group of bandits stood in the light, as if 
intimidated by the great dignity of the house, by the mysterious 
prestige of the Casa, whose interior, probably, none of tiicm had 
ever seen before. They gazed about silently, as if surprised to find 
themselves there. 

It looked as if they would have retired if they bad not caughi 
sight of me. A murmur of " the Inglez " arose at once. By thac| 
time the household negroes had occupied the staircase with whai 
weapons they could find upstairs. 

Father Antonio pushed past O'Brien out of tlie room, and sliook 
his arms over the balustrade. 

" Impious men, " he cried, " begone from this house of death." 
His eyes ilashcd at the ruffians, who stared stupidly from below. 

" Give us the litglez" they growled. | 

Seraphina, from within, cried, " Juan," I was then near the 
door, but not within the room. 

"The IngUx.' The heretic I The traitor !" came in sullen, sul 
ducd mutter. A hoarse, reckless voice shouted, " Give him to 
and we shall go I " 

" Vou are putting in danger all the lives in this house! " O'Brien 
hissed at me. " Seiiorita, pray do not." He stood in the way of 
Seraphina, who wished to come out. 

" It is you I " she cried. " It is you 
your hand, it is your iniquity I " 

He was confounded by her vehemence. 

" Who brought him here? " he stammered. " Am I to find otie 
of that accursed brood forever in my vrayi I take him to witoess 
that for your sake " 
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A formidable roar, " Throw us down the Inglezt " filled the 
fatio. They were gaining assurance down there ; and the ferocious 
damonng of the mob outside canie faintly upon our cars. 

O'lJhen barred the way. Don Balthasar leaned on his daugh- 
ter's arm — she very straight, with tears still on her face and indig- 
nation in her eye, he bowed, and with his immovable fine features 
set in the calmness of age. Behind that group there were two 
priests, one with a scared, white face, another, black-browcd, with 
an exalted and fanatical aspect. The light of the candles fr«m the 
improvised altar fell on the bishop's small, bald head, emerging 
with a patient droop from the wide spread of his cope, as thou^ 
he had been inclosed in a portable gold shrine. He was ready 
togo^ 

Dm Baltha&ar, who seemed to iMve heard nothing, as if sud- 
deniy waking up to his duty, left his daughter, and muttering to 
O'Brien, " Let me precede the bishop," came out, bare-headed, into 
die gallery. Father Antonio had turned away, and his heavy hand 
fell on O'Brien's shoulder. 

" Have you no heart, no reverence, no decency ? " be said. " In 
the name of evcr)'thtng you respect, I call upon you 10 stop this 
sacrilegious outbreak." 

O'Brien shook off the priestly hand, and fixed his eyes upon 
Seraphina. I happened to be looking at his face ; he seemed to be 
ready to go out of his mind. His jealousy, the awful torment of 
soul and body, made him motionless and speechless. 

Seeing Don Italtliasar appear by the balustrade, the ruffians 
below Itad become silent for a while. His aged, medianical voice 
was heard asking distinctly: 

" What do these people want .' " 

Seraphina, from within the room, said aloud, " They are clamor- 
ing for the life of our guest." She looked at O'Brien contemp- 
tuously, " They are doing this to please yoyi." 

" Before God, 1 have notfting to do with this." 

It was true enough, he had nothing to do with thb outbreak; 
and 1 believe he would have interfered, but, in his ditmay at 
having lost himself in the eyes of Seraphina, in his rajge against 
m)-self, lie did not know bow to act. No doubt he had been de- 
ceiving himself as to his position with Seraphina. He was a roan 
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who lived on illusions, and was inclined to put implicit faith in 
nn'sbcs. His desire of revenge on me, the downfall of his hopes 
(he could no longer deceive himself), a desperate striving of 
thought for their regaining, his impulse towards the impossible — 
all these emotions paralyzed his will. 

Don Balthasar beckoned to me. 

" Don't go near him," said O'Brien, in a thick, mumbling voice. 
"I shall I roust " 

I put him aside, Don Balthasar took roy arm, " Misguided 
populace," he whispered. " They have been a source of sorrow to 
me lately. But this wicked folly is incredible; I shall call upon 
them to come to their senses. My voice " 

The court below was strongly lighted, so that I saw the bearded, 
bronzed, wild faces of the Lugartnos looking up. We, also, were 
strongly shown by the light of the doorw^ay behind us, and by the 
torches burning in the gallery. 

That morning, in my helplessness, I had come to put my trust 
in accident — in some accident — I hardly knew of what nature— 
my own death, perhaps — that would find a solution for my respon- 
sibilities, put an end to my tormenting thoughts. And now the 
acddcnt came with a terrible swiftness, at which I shudder to this 
day. 

We were looking down into the patio. Don Balthasar had Just 
said, " You are nowhere as safe as by my side," when I noticed 4J 
LugareHo withdrawing himself from the throng about the basin. 
His face came to me familiarly. He was the pirate with the broken 
nose, who had had a taste of my fist. He had tiic sentrj's musket 
on his shoulder, and was slinking away towards the gate. 

Don Balthasar extended his hand over the balustrade, and there 
was a general movement of recoil below. I wondered why the 
slaves on the stairs did not charge and clear the patio; but I sup- 
pose with such a mob outside there was a natural hesitation 
bringing the position to an issue. The Lugtirruot were mutterin] 
*' Look at the Inglez! " then cried out together, " Excellencj', gi 
up this InzUzt " 

Don Balthasar seemed ten years younger suddenly. I h&d never 
seen him so imposingly erect. 

" Insensate! " he began, without any anger. 
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" He's going [0 fire! " yelled Castro's voice somewhere in the 
gallery. 

I SJiM' a red dart in the shadow of the gate. The broken-nosed 
pirate h&d fired at me. The report, deadened in the vault, hardly 
reached my ears. Don Balthazar's arm seemed to swing me back 
Then I felt him lean heavily on my shoulder, I did not know 
what had happened till I heard him say: 

" Pray for inc. gentlemen," 

Father Antonio received him in his arms. 

For a second after the shut, the most dead silence prevailed in 
die court. It was brokcti by an affrighted howl below : and Scra- 
pbina's voice cried piercingly : 

"Father!" 

The priest, dropping on one knee, sustained the silvery head, 
with its thin features already calm in death. Dun Balthasar had 
tared my life; and his daughter flung herself upon the body. 
O'Brien pressed his hands to his temples, and remained motion- 

I saw the bisliop, in his stiff cope, creep up to the group with 
the motion of a tortoise. And, for a moment, his quavering 
voice pronouncing the absolution Has tlie only sound in the 
bouse. 

Then a most fiendish noise broke out below. The ncproes had 
charged, and the Lugarfnos, struck with terror at the unforeseen 
catastrophe, were rushing helter-skelter through the gate. The 
screaming; of the maids was frightful. Thry ran up and down the 
galleries with their hair streaming, O'Brien passed me by swiftly, 
muttering like a madman. 

I, also, got down into the criurtj'ard in time to strike some heavy 
blows under the gateway ; but I don't know who it was that thrust 
into on' hands the musket which I used as a club. The sudden 
burst of shrieks, the cries of terror under the vault of the gate, 
yells of rage and consternation, silenced the mob outside. The 
LvgareMot. appalled at what harl Iiappcned, shouted most pitifully. 
They squeaked like tlw vctniin they were. 1 brounht down the 
clubbed musket; vxo went down. Of two I am sure. The rush 
of flying feet swept throuch between the walls, bearing me along. 
For fl time a black stream of men eddied in the moonlight round 
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the bishop's coach, like a torrent breaking round s boulder, 
great heavy machine rocked, mulra plunged, torches swayed. 

The archway had been cleared. Outside, the slaves were form- 
ing in the open space before the Casa, while Cesar, with a few 
others, labored to swing the heavy gates to. Hats, torn cloaks, 
knives strewed the flagstones, and the dim light of the lamps, 
fastened high up on the walls, fell on the faces of three men 
stretched out on their backs. Another, lying huddled up in a heap^_ 
got up suddenly and rushed out. ^H 

The thought of Scraphina clinging to the lifeless body of her 
father upstairs came to me; it came over rac in horror, and I let 
the musket fall out of my hand. A silence like the silence of 
despair reigned in the house. She would hate me now. I felt 
as if I could walk out and give myself up, had it not been for tlie 
sight of O'Brien, 

He was leaning his shoulders against the wall in the posture 
of a roan suddenly overcome by a deadly disease. No one was 
looking at us. It came to me that he could not have many illusions 
left to him noM'. He looked up wearily, saw me, and, waking 
up at once, thrust his hands into the pockets of his breeches. I 
thought of his pistol. No wild hope of love would prevent him, 
now, from killing me outright. The fatal shot that had put an 
end to Don Balthasar's life must have brought to him an awaken- 
ing worse than death. I made one stride, caught him by both arms 
SM-iftly, and pinned him to the wall with all my strength. We 
struggled in silence. 

I found him much more vigorous than I had expected; but, at 
the same time, I felt at once that I was more than a match for 
bun. We did not say a word. We made no noise. But, in our 
struggle, we got away from the wall into the middle of the gate- 
way. I dared not let go of his arms to take him by the throat. He 
only tried to jerk and wrench himself away. Had he succeeded, 
it' would have been death for me. We never moved our feet from 
the spot fairly in the middle of the archway, but nearer to tl»e 
gate than to the ptitio. The slaves, formed outside, guarded the 
bishop's coach, and I do not know that there was anybody else 
actually with us under the vault of the entrance. We glared int 
each other's faces, and the world seemed very still around us. 
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felt in me a passion — not of hate, but of determination to be clone 
with him ; and from his face it was possible to guess his suffering, 
his despair, or his rage. 

In the oiidst of our straining I heard a sibilant sound. I de- 
tached my eyes from his; his struggles redoubled, and, behind him, 
stealing in towards us from the court, black on the strip of crimson 
cloth, 1 saw Tomas Castro. He flung his cloak back. The light 
of the lanthorn under the key'Stonc of the arch glimmered feebly 
on the blade of his maimed arm. He made a discreet and blood- 
curdling gesture to me with the other. 

How could I hold a man so that he should be stabbed from 
behind in my arms? Castro was running up swiftly, his cloak 
opening like a pair of sable wings. Collecting all my strength, I 
forced O'Brien round, and we swung about in a flash. Now he 
had his back to the gate. My effort seemed to have uprooted him. 
I felt him give way all over. 

As soon as our position had changed, Castro checked himself, 
and stepped aside into the shadow uf the gu:irdruom doorway. 
I don't think O'Brien had been aware of what had been going on. 
His strength was overborne by mine. I drove him backwards. 
Ht» eyes blinked wildly. He bared his teeth. He resisted, as 
tfxtugh I had been forcing him over the brink of perdition. His 
feet clung to the flagstones. I shook him till his head rolled. 

" Viper brood! " he spluttered. 

" Out you go! " I hissed. 

I had found nothing heroic, nothing romantic to say — nothing 
that would express my desperate res«ilve to rtd the wi»rld of hi* 
prtsencc. All I could do was to fling him out. The Casa Riego 
was all my world— a world full of great pain, great mourning, 
■nd love. I saw him pitch headlong under the wheels of the 
bishop's enormous carriage. The black coachman who had sat 
aloft, unmoved through all tlie tumult, in his white stockings and 
thrae-cornered hat, glanced down from his high box. And the two 
parts of the gate came together with a clang of ironwork and a 
hetry oiih that seemed as loud as diundcr under that vault. 
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NOT even in memory am I willing to live over again those 
three days when Father Antonio, tKe old major-domo, 
and myself would meet each other in the galleries, in t 
patio, in the empty rooms, moving in the stillness of the hotii 
with heavy hearts and desolate eyes, which seemed to demand, 
"Whatis there todo?" 

Of course, precautions were taken against the Lugarenas, They 
were besieging the Casa from afar. They had established a sort of 
camp at the end of the street, and they prowled about amongst 
the old, barricaded houses in their pointed hats, in their rags and 
finely; women, with food, passed constantly between the villages 
and the panic-stricken town ; there were groups on the beach ; and 
one of the schooners had been towed down the bay, and was lyin 
now, moored stem and stern opposite the great gate. They dit 
nothing whatever active against us. They lay around and watched, 
as if in pursuance of a plan traced by a superior authority. They 
were watching for me. But when, by some mischance, they burnt 
the roof of{ the outbuildings that were at some distance from the 
Casa, their chiefs sent up a deputation of three, with apologies. 
Those men came unarmed, and, as it wxrc, under Castro's protec- 
tion, and absolutely whimpered with regrets before Father An- 
tonio. " Would his reverence kindly intercede with the most 
noble seiiorita? . . ." 

" Silence ! Dare not pronounce her name ! " thundered the! 
good priest, snatching away his hand, which thej' attempted to grab 
and kiss. 

i, in the background, noted their black looks at me, even as thejr, 
cringed. The man u-ho had fired the shot, they said, had expire^ 
of his wounds ofter great torments. Their other dead had bcei 
thrtist out of the gate before. A long feilovv, with slanting tyc 
brows and a scar on his cheek, called El Rechado, tried to inform 
Cesar, conJidcntiatly, that Manuel, his friend, had been opposed ti 
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As soon as wc discovered what was their object (their apparent 
object, at any rate), they were pushed out of the gate unceremo- 
niously, — still protesting their love and respect, — by the Ricgo 
negroes. Castro followed them out again, after exchanging a 
meaning look with Father Antonio. To live in the two camps, 
as it were, was a triumph of Castro's diplomacy, of his saturnine 
inysteriousness. He kept us in touch with the outer world, coming 
in under all sorts of pretenses, mostly with messages from the 
bishop, or escorting the priests that came in relays to pray by the 
bodies of tlie two last Rici?)s lying in state, side by side, rigid in 
black velvet and white lace ruffles, on the great bed dragged out 
into the middle of the room. 

Two enormous wax torches in iron stands flamed and guttered 
at the door; a black cloth draped the emblazoned shields; and 
the wind from the sea, blowing through the upen casement, inclined 
all together the flames of a hundred candles, pale in the sunlight, 
extremely ardent in the night. The murmur of prayers for these 
souls went on irrcess.ititly ; I have it in my cars now. There would 
be always some ligure of the household kneeling in prayer at the 
floor; or the old major-domo would come in to stand at the foot, 
motionless for a time; or, through the open door, I would see the 
cassock of Father Antonio, flung on his knees, with his forehead 
rrsting on the edge of the bed, his hands clasped above tiis ton- 
sure. 

Apart from what was necessar>' fur defense, all the life of the 
house seemed stopped. Not a woman appeared ; all the doors were 
doaed; and the numbing desolation of a great bereavement was 
symbolized by Don Balthasar's chair in the f>atio, which had re- 
mained lying overturned in full view of every part of the house, 
till I could bear the sight no longer, and asked Cesar to ha%'e it 
put away. " Si, sefior," he said deferentially, and a few tears ran 
suddenly down his viithered cheeks. The English flowen had 
been tratopled doM'n ; an unclean hat floated on the basin, nowr 
here, now there, frightening the g>)ldfi«li from one side to the other. 

And Seraphinx It seems not fitting that I should write of her 
ui thcK daya. I hardly dared let my thoughts approach her, but 
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I had to think of her all tbe time. Her sontm- was the very s^ul' 
of the house. 

Shortly after I had thrown O'Brien out the bishop had left, and 
then I learned from Father Antonio that she had been carried away 
to her own apartments in a fainting condition. The excellent 
man was alniost incoherent with distress and trouble of mind, and 
walked up and down, his big head drooping on his capacious chest, 
the joints of his entwined fingers cracking. I had met htm in the 
gallery, as I was making my way back to Carlos' room in anxiety 
and fear, and wc had stepped aside into a large saloon, seldom 
used, above the gateway. I shall never forget the restless, swi 
pacing of that burly figure, while, feeling utterly crushed, now the 
exdtemcnt was over, I leaned against a console. Three long 
bands of moonlight fell, chilly bluish, into the vast room, with k$ 
French Empire furniture stiffly arranged about the white walls. 

•' And that man ? " he asked me at last. 

" I could have killed him with my own hands," I said. " 1 was 
the stronger. He had his pistols on him, 1 am certain, only I could 
not be a party to an assassination. , . ." 

" Oh, my son, it would have been no sin to have exerted the 
strength which God had blessed you with," he interrupted. " Wc 
are allowed to kill venomous snakes, wUd beasts; we are given our 
strength for tliat, our intelligence. . * ." And all the time be 
walked about, wringing his hands. 

" Yes, your reverence," i said, feeling the most miserable and 
helpless of lovers on earth; " but there was no time. If I had not 
thrown him out, Castro would have stabbed him in the back in my 
very hands. And that would have been " Words failed me. 

I had been obliged not only to desist myself, but to save his 
life from Castro. 1 had been obliged! There had been no option. 
Murderous enemy as he was, it seemed to me I should never have 
slept a wink all the rest of my life. 

"Yes, it is just, it is just. What else? Alas!" Father An- 
tonio repeated disconnectedly. " Those feelings implanted in your 

breast I have ser>'cd my king, as you know, in my sacred 

calling, but in the midst of war, which is the outcome of the m'ckcd- 
ncss natural to our fallen state. I understand ; I understand. It 
may be that God. in his meny, did not wish the deatli of that 
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CvQ BMS — not yet, perhaps. Let us submit. He may repent." 
He muffled aloud. " I think of that poor child," he sajd through 
his hantlkerchief. Then, pressing tny arm with his vigorous fingers, 
he murmured, " 1 fear for her reason." 

It may be imagined in what state I spent the rest of that sleep- 
less night. At times, the thought that I was the cause of her 
I berea\'cment nearly drove me mad. 

And there was tlie danger, ttio. 

But what else could 1 have done? My whole soul had recoiled 
from the horrible help Castro was bringing us at the point of his 
blade. No love could demand from me such a sacrifice. 

Next day Father Antonio wa* calmer. To my trembling in- 
quiries he said something consolatory as to the blessed relief of 
tears. When not praying fervontly in the mortuary chamber, he 
could be seen p.icing the gallery In a severe aloofness of meditation. 
In the evening he took me by the arm, and, witfwiic a word, led 
me up a narrow and winding stairoise. He pushed a small dot>r, 
and we stepped out on a flat part of the roof, (looded in moonlight. 

The points of land dark with the shadows of trees and broken 
ground clasped the waters of the bay. with a htxly of shining white 
mists in the center; and, beyond, the vast level of the open sea, 
touched with glitter, appeared infinitely somber under the lumi- 
nous sky. 

We stood back from the parapet, and Father Antonio threw out 
a thick arm at the splendid trail nf the moon upon the dark water. 

" This is the only way," he said. 

He had a warm heart under \m black rohe, a simple and coura- 
ircous comprehension of life, this priest who was very much of a 
man; a certain grandeur of resolution when it was a matter of 
what he regarded as his principal ofiice. 

" This is the way," he repeated. 

Never before had I been m ruck so much by the gloom, the va»t- 
nfs»> the emptiness of the open sea, as on that moonlight night. 
And Father Antonio's deep voice went on : 

" My son, since God has made use of the nobility of your heart 
to ssvr that sinner from an unsh riven death " 

He pauied tu mutter, " Inscrutablel inscruiablel " to himself^ 
tigbed, and then: 
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" Let us rejoice," he continucct, with a completely unconccali 
resignation, " that you have been the dio&cn instrument to aSoii 
him an oppominity to repent." 

His tone changed suddenly. 

" He will never repent," he said H-ith great force. " He has 
sold bis soul and body to the devil, like these magicians oi old 
of whom we have records." 

He clicked his tongue with compunction, and regretted his want 
of charity. It was proper for me, however, as a man having to 
deal with a world of wickedness and error, to act as though I did 
not believe in his repentance. 

" The hardness of the human heart is incredible ; 1 have seen 
the most appalling examples." And the priest meditated. " He 
is not a common criminal, however," he added profoundly. 

It was true. He was a man of illusions, ministering to passions 
that uplifted him above the fear of consequences. Young as I was, 
I understood that, too. There was no safety for us in Cuba while 
he lived. Father Antonio nodded dismally. 

" Where to go?" I asked, " Where to turn? Whom can we 
trust? In whom can we repose the slightest confidence? Whc 
can we look for hope? " 

Again the padre pointed to the sea. The hopeless aspect of J 
moonlit and darkling calm struck me so forcibly that I did not 
even ask hjw he proposed to get us out there. I only made a 
gesture of discouragement. Outside the Casa, my life was not 
%iorth ten minutes' purchase. And how could I risk her there? 
How could I propose to her to follow me to an almost certain 
death? What could be the issue of such an adventure? How 
could we hope to devise such secret means of getting away as 
would prevent the Lugartnos pursuing us ? I should perish, then, 
and she . . . 

Father Antonio seemed to lose his self-control suddenly. 

" Ves," he cried. *' The sea is a perfidious element, but whal 
IS it to the blind malevolence of men? " He gripped my shoulde 
" The risk to her life," he cried ; " the risk of drowning, of hunger,'' 
of thirst— that is all the sea can do. I do not think of that 
love her too much. She is my very own spiritual child ; and I tel 
you, senor. that the unholy intrigue of that man endangers ni 
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her happuiess, not her fornine alone — it endangers her innocent 
soul itself." 

A profound silence ensued, I remembered that hit business was 
to save souls. This old man loved that young girl whom he had 
watched growing up, defenseless in her own home; he loved her 
with a great strength of paternal instinct that no vow of celibacy 
can extinfjiiish, and with a heroic sense of his priestly duty. And 
I was not to say him nay. The sea — so be it. It was easier to 
think of her dead than to think of her immured ; it was better that 
she shtmid be the victim of the sea than of evil men ; that she should 
be lost with roc than to me. 

Father Antonio, with that naive sense of the poetry of the sky 
he possessed, apostrophized the moon, the " gentle orb," as he 
called it, which ought to be weary of looking at the miseries of the 
earth. His immense shadow on the leads seemed to fiing two vast 
fists over the parapet, as if lu strike at the enemies below, and 
without discussing any specific plan we descended. It was under- 
stood that Seraphtna and I should try to escape — I won't say by 
sea, but to the sea- At best, to ask the charitable help of some 
paning ship, at warst to go out of the world together. 

I had her confidence. 1 will not tell of my interview with her; 
but I shall never forget my sensations of awe, as if entering a 
temple, the melancholy anti soothing; intlmat-y of our meeting, the 
dimly lit loftiness of the room, the vague form of La Chica in the 
background, and the frail, girlish figure in black with a very pale, 
delicate face. Father Antonio was the only other person present, 
and chided her for giving way to grief. "It is like rebellion — 
like reWllion," he denounced, turning aivay hii head to wipe S 
tear hastily ; and 1 wonJered and thanked God that I sliould be 
s comfort to that tender young prl, whose lot on eanh had been 
difBcuit, whose sorrow wa» great hut could not overwhelm her 
indomitable spirit, 'v>'hich held a promise of sweetness and love. 

Her courage was manifest to me in the gentle and sad tones of 
her voice. I made her sit in a vast armchair of upestry, in which 
•be looked lost like a little child, and I took a stool at her fret. 
Thia it an unforgetahle hour in my life in which not a nnord of lo«'e 
wn ipoken, which is not to be written of. Hie burly shadow of 
the prieai lay motionless from the window right across the room; 
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the flickering flame of a silver lamp made an unsteady white cirtle 
oi light on the lofty ceiling above her head. A clock was beating 
gravely somewhere in the distant gloom. like the unperturbed 
heart of that silence, in which our understanding of each other was 
growing, even into a strength fit to withstand every tempest. 

" Escape by the sea," I said aloud. " It would be, at least, 
like two loven leaping hand in band of! a high rock, and nothing 
else." 

Father Antonio's bass voice spoke behind us. 

"It is better to jeopardize the sinful body that returns to the 
dust of which it is made than the redeemed soul, whose awful lot 
is etemitj'. Reflect." 

Scraphina hung her head, but her hand did not tremble in mine. 

" My daughter," the old man continued, " you have to confide 
your fate to a noble youth of elevated sentiments, and of a truly 
chivalrous heart . . ■" 

" I trust him," said Seraphina. 

And, as I heard her say this, it seemed really to me as if, in very 
truth, my sentiments were noble and my heart chivalrous. Such 
is the power of a girl's voice. The door dosed on us, aiid I felt 
very humble. 

But in the gallery Father .'Vntonio leaned heavily on my 
shoulder. 

" I shall be a lonely old man." he whispered faintly. " After 
all these years! Two great nobles; ttic end of a great house — 
a child I had seen grotv up. . . . But I am less afraid for bei 
now." 

I shall not relate all the plans we made and rejected. Eve 
thing seemed impossible. We knew from Castro that O'Brien hai 
gone to Havana, either to take the news of Don Balthasar's death 
himself, or else to prevent the nev,-s spreading there too soon. 
Whatever his motive for leaving Rio Medio, he had left orders 
that the house ^hould be respected under the most awful penalti 
and that it should be watched so that no one left it. The Engli: 
man was to be killed at sight Not a hair on anybody else's head 
wa$ to be touched. 

To escape seemed impossible; then on the third day the thing 
came to pass. The way was found. Castro, who served me as if 
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Carlos' soul had passed into my body, but looked at me with a 
saturnine disdain, had arranged it all with Father Anionio. 

It was the day of the burial of Carlos and Don Balthasar, That 
same day Castro had heard that a ship li:id been seen becalmed 
a long way out to sea. it was a great opportunity ; and the funeral 
procession would give the occasion for my escape. There was in 
Kio Medio, as in all Spanish towns amongst the respectable part of 
the population, a confraternity for burying the dead, " The 
Brothers of Pity," who, clothed in black robes and cuwU, with 
only two holes for the eyes, carried the dead to their resting-place, 
unrecojinizable and unrecognized in that pious work. A " Brother 
of Pity " dress would be brought for roc into Father Antonio's 
room. Castro was confident as to his ability of getting a boat. It 
wijuld be a very small and dangerous one, but what would I have, 
if I neither killed my enemy, nor let anyone else kill him for mc, 
he cnnimented with somber xarc;«m. 

A truce of God had been called, and the burial was to take place 
in the evening, wlien the mortal remains of the last of the Riegos 
would be laid in the vault of the cathedral of what had l)een knov^^i 
ai tbdr own province, and had, in fact, been so fot a lime under a 
grant from Charles V. 

Early in the day I bad a short interview with Seraphina. She 
was resolute. Then, long before dark, I slipped into Father An- 
lonio'it room, where I was to stay until the moment to come out 
sod mingle with the throng of other Brothers of Pity. Once vdth 
the bodiet in the crypt of the cathedral, I was to await Seraphina 
there, and, together, we should slip through a side door on to the 
shore. Cesar, to throw any observer of! the scent (three LugareSot 
were to be admitted to sec the bodies put in their coffins), posted 
two of the Riego negroes with loaded muskets on guard before the 
door of my empty rtxim, as if to protect me. 

ITien, just as dusk fell, Father Antonio, who had been praying 
silently in a comer, got up, blew his nose, sighed, and suddenly 
enfolded me in his powerful arms for an intrant. 

" I am an old man — a poor priest," he whispered jerkily into 
my ear, *' and the sea is very perfidious. And yet it favors the 
sons of your nation. But, remember — the child has no one but 
jnMi. Sparc her." 
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He went off; stopped. " Inscnitable! inscrutable!" he mur- 
(Dured, lifting upwards his ej'cs. He raised his hand with a solemn 
slowness. " An old man's blessing can do no harm," he said 
humbly. I bowed my head. My heart was too full for speech, 
and ehe door closed. 1 never saw him again, except later on in his 
surplice for a moment at the gate, his great bass voice distinct in the 
chanting of the priests conducting the bodies. 

The Lusarenos would respect the truce arranged hy the bishop. 

No man of them but the three had entered the Casa. Already, 
early in the night, their black-haired women, with coarse faces and 
melancholy eyes, were kneeling in rows under the black mantillas 
on the stone floor of the cathedral, praying for the repose of the 
soul of Seraphina's father, of that old man who had lived among 
than, unapproachable, almost invisible, and as if infinitely re< 
moved. They had venerated him, and many of them had never 
set eyes on his person. 

It strikes me, now, as strange and significant of a mysterious 
human need, the need to look upwards towards a superiority inex- 
pressibly remote, the need of something to idealize in life. They 
bad only that and, maybe, a sort of love as idealized and as personal 
for the mother of God, whom, also, they had never seen, to whom 
they trusted to save them from a devil as real. And they hadi 
moreover, a fear even more real of O'Brien. 

And, when one comes to think of it, in putting on the long spec- 
tacled robe of a Brother of Pity, in walking before the staggering 
bearers of the great cofHn with a tall crucifix in my hand, in thus 
taking advantage of their truce of God, I was, also, taking ad- 
vantage of what was undoubtedly their honor — a thing that handi- 
capped them quite as much as had mine when I found myself 
unable to strike down O'Brien. At that time, I was a great deal 
too evdtcd to consider this, however. I had many things to think 
of, and the immense necessity of keeping a cool head. 

It was, after all, Tomas Castro to whom all the credit of the 
thing belonged. Just after it had fallen very dark, he brought me 
the black robes, a pair of heavy pistols to gird on under them, and 
the hcaxy stafi topped by a crucifix. He had an air of sarcastic 
protest in the dim light of my room, and he explained with exag- 
geratedly plain words precisely what I was to do — which, as a 
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nutter of faa, was neither more nor less tbsin merely following in 
hb own footsteps. 

" An J, ol), scnoi," he said sardonically. " if you desire again to 
pillow your head upon the breast of your mother; tf you would 
again see your sister, who, atasl by bcv^'itching my Carlos, is at the 
heart of all our troubles; if yuu desire again to see that dismal land 
of yours, which politeness forbids me to curse, I would beg of you 
not to let the mad fury of your nation break loose in the midst of 
these thieves and scoundrels." 

He peered intently into the spectacled eyeholes of my cowl, and 
laid his hand on his sword-hilt. His small figure, tightly clothed 
in black velvet from chin to knee, swayed gently backwards and 
forward* in tltc light of the dim candle, and his grotesque shadow 
flitted over the ghostly walls of the great room. He stood gazing 
silently for » minute, then turned smartly on his heels, and, with ■ 
gesture of sardonic respect, threw open tiie door for me. 

" Pray, senor," he said, " that the moon may not rise too 
aoon." 

We went jwTftly down the colonnades for the last time, in the 
pitch darkness and into the blackness of the vast archway. The 
,-' - - r jfaff of my heavy crucifix drew hollow echoes from the 
I .In the deep sort of cave behind us, lit by a dim lanthorn, 

the nc^'roes waited to unbar the doorv. Castro himself began to 
mutter over his beads. Suddenly he said : 

" tt is the last time I shall stand here. Now, there is not any 
more a place for me on the earth." 

Great flashes of light began to make suddenly visible the tall 
pillars of the immense mournful place, and after a long time, abso- 
lutely without a sound, save the sputter of enormous torches, an 
itKTcdibly ghostly body of figures, black-robed from head to foot, 
with targe eyeholes peering fantastically, swayed into the great arch 
of the hall. Above them was the enormous black coffin. It was 
a sigfit so appalling and unexpected that I stood gazing at them 
without any power to move, until I remembered that I, tot>, was 
luch a figure. And then, with an ejacutatiun of impatience, Tooist 
Castro caught at my hand, and whirled me round. 

The great doors had swung noiselessly open, and the black nigfat, 
bespangled with little flames, was framed in front of roe. He HMi> 
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dcnly unshf.ithed his portentous sword, and, hanging his 
hat upon his maimed arm, stalked, a pathetic and sinister figure 
of grief, down the ^reat steps. I followed him in the vivid and 
extraordinary compulsion of the sinister body that, like one fabu- 
lous and enormous monster, swayed impenetrably after mc. 

My heart beat till my head was in a tumultuous whirl, wbo^H 
lus, at last, I stepped out of that house — but I suppose my grin^l 
robes cloaked my emotions — though, seeing very clearly throu^ 
the ej'eholes, it was almost incredible to me that I was not myself 
seen. But these Brothers of Pity were a secret sodet>', known to 
no man except their spiritual head, who chose them in turn, and 
oot knowing even each other. Their good deeds of chanty were 
in that way, done by pure stealth. And it happened that thei* 
spiritua] director was the Father Antonio himself. At the foot 
the palace steps, drawn back out of our way, stood the great gla 
coach of state, containing, even then, the woman who was all th« 
world to me, invisible to me, unattainable to me, not to be com- 
forted by mc, even as her great griefs were to mc invisible and 
unassuageable. And there bet^veen us, in the great coffin, held on 
high by the griiDi shadov\->' beings, was all that she loved, invisible, 
unattainable, too, and beyond all human comfort. Standing there, 
in the midst of the whispering, bare-headed, kneeling, and villainous 
crowd, I had a vivid vision of her pale, dim, pitiful face. Ah, poor 
thing! she was going away for good from all that state, from all 
that seclusion, from all that peace, mutely, and with a noble pride 
of quietness, into a world of dangers, with no head but mine to 
think for her, no arm but mine to ward off all the great terrors, 
the immense and dangerous weight of a new world. 

In the twinkle of innumerable candles, the priceless harness offl 
the white mules, waiting to draw the great coach after us, shone^ 
like streaks of ore in an infinitely rich silver mine. A double line 
of tapers kept the road to the cathedral, and a crowd of our ncgroe*, 
the bell muzzles of their guns suggested in the uvinkling light, 
massed riicmselves round the coach. Outside the lines were the 
crowd of rapscallions in red jackets, their women and children — 
all the pijpulation of the Aldea Bajo, groaning. The whole crowd 
into motion round us, the white mules plunging frantically, 
coach swaying. Ahead of mc mardied the sardom'c, gallantly 
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grotesque fi^re of true Tofnas, Kis sword point up, his motions 
always jaunty. Ahead of him, again, were the white robes of many 
priests, a duster of tall candles, a great jeweled criiss, and a tall 
saint's figure swayinj;, more than shoulder high, and disappearing 
up above into the darkness. For me, under my cowl, it was sufio- 
catingly hot; but I seemed to move forward, following, swept 
along without any volition of my own. It appeared an immensely^ 
long journey; and then, as wc went at last up the cathedral steps,' 
a voice cried harshly, " Death to the heretic I" My heart stood 
(till. I clutched frantically at the handle of a pistol that I could 
not disengage from folds of black cloth. But, as a matter of fact, 
the CT)' was purely a general one ; I was supposed to be shut up in 
the palace still. 

The sudden glow, the hush, the warm breath of incense, and 
the bla:re uf light turned me suddenly faint; my ears buzzed, and 
I he.ird strange sounds. 

The cathedral was a msiss of heads. Ever>'nne in Kio Medio 
was present, or came troitping in behind u*. The better cl.nss was 
clustered near the blaze of gilding, mottled marble, wax (lowers, 
and black and purple drapery that vaulted over the two black 
coffins in the choir. Down in the unlit body of the church the, 
riffraff of O'Brien kept the doors. 

I followed the silent figure uf Tomas Castro to the bishop's own ' 
stall, right up in the choir, and we became hidden from the rest 
by the forest of candles round the catafalque. Up the center oi 
the great church, and high over the heads of the kneeling people, ^ 
aunc the great cofHn, swaying, its bearers robbed of half their 
grinmeis by the bl.u.e of lights. Tomas Castro suddenly caught 
at my sleeve whilst they were letting the ci>fljn down on to th 
bier. He drew me unnoticed into the shadow behind the bishop'd 
stall. In the swift transit, 1 had a momentary glance of a small,| 
black figure, infinitely tiny in tliat quiet place, and inttnitely soli" 
tar>', veiled in black from head to foot, coming alone up the center 
of the nave. 

I stood hidden there beside the bishop's stall for a long time, 
and then suddenly I saw the black figure alone in the galler>', look* 
ing down upon roc — from the loeria of the Riegos. I felt sud- 
denly an immense calm; she was looking at me wiiti wtteeing ryes. 
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but I knew and felt that she would follow me now to the end of 
the world. I had no more any doubts as to the issue of our entc: 
prise; it was open to no unsucccss with a figure so steadfast engage 
in It; it w^ impossible that blind fate should be insensible to 
her charm, impossible that any man could strike at or thwart 
her. 

Monks began to sing ; a great brass instrument grunted lamen- 
tably; in the body of the building there was silence. The bishop 
and his supporters moved about, as if aimlessly, in front of the 
altar ; the chains of the gold censors clicked ceaselessly. Seraphina's 
head had sunk forward out of my sight. All the heads of the 
cathedral bowed down, and suddenly, from round the side of the 
stall, a hand touched mine, and a voice said, "It is time." Very 
softly, as if it were part of the rite, I was drawn round the stall 
through a door in the side of the screen. As we went out, in his 
turnings, the old bishop gave us the benediction. Then the door 
closed on the glory of his robes, and in a minute, in the darkness 
we were rustling doM-n a circular narrow staircase into the dimness 
of a crypt, lit by the little blue t^ame of an oil lamp. From above 
came sounds like thunder, immense, vibrating: we were imme- 
diately under the choir. Through the cracks round a large stoni 
showed a parallelogram of light. 

In the dimness I had a glimpse of the face of my conductor — ^a' 
thin, wonderfully hollow-checked lay brother. He began, with 
great gentleness, ta assist me out of my black rob^ and then he 
said: 

" The senorita will be here very soon with the Seiior Tomas,' 
and then added, with an infinitely sad and tender, dim smile 

" Will not the Scnor Caballero, if ft is not repugnant, say » 
prayer for the repose of . . ." He pointed gently upwards to 
the great flagstone above vvhich was the coffin of Don Balthasar 
and Carlos. The priest himself was one of those very holy, very 
touching — perhaps, very stupid — men that one finds in such places. 
With his dim, wistful face he is very present in my memory. He 
added: "And that the good God of us all may keep it in the 
Scflor Caballero's heart to care well for the soul of the dear 
senorita." 

" I am a very old man/' he whispered, after a pause. He was 
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indeed an old man, quite worn out, quite without hope on eartti. 
" I have loved the sefiorita since she was a child. The Seiior 
Cabal lero takes her frum us. 1 would liavc hitn pray — to be made 
worthy." 

Whilst I was (loinR it, the place began to be alive with whispers 
of ganncnts, of hushed footsteps, a small exclamation in a grufi 
\*oice. Then the stone above moved out of its place, an^ a blaze 
of light fell down fruin the choir above. 

I saw beside me Scraphina's face, brilliantly lit, looking upwards. 
Tomas Castro said: 

"Come quickly . . .come quickly . . . the prayers are ending: 
there will be people in the street." And from above on enormous 
voice intoned: 

"Tu . . u . . ba mi , . i . . i . . irum , . ." And tfie 
■eriKnt groaned disctirdantly. The end of a great box covered 
with bl.ick velvet glided forward above our heads; ropes were 
foitened round it. The priest had opened a door in the shadowy 
distance, beside a white marble tablet in the thick walls. The 
coffin up above moved forward a little attain; the rope* ^ve^e re- 
adjusted with a rattling, wucidcn sound. A dry, formal voice in- 
toned from above: 

" Erii . . juftus . . Ab - . . audithne . . /* 

From the open door the priest rattled his kc)-*, and said, " 1 
come," imp;it>fntly. 

1 was horribly afraid that Sernphina would shriek or faint, or 
refute to move. There was vcr>- little time. The pirates mi|;ht 
■trcain out of the front of the cathedral as we came from the back; 
the bishop had promised to accentuate the Icniith of the ser\-ice. 
But Scraphina (;lided towards the open dour ; a breath of fresh air 
reached us. She looked back once. The coffin was swinging right 
over the hole, shutting out the light. Tomas Castro took her 
hand and said, " Come . . . come," witli infmitc tenderness. 

He had been sobbing convulsively. We went up some 
steps, and the di>iir shut behind us with a sound like a sigh of 
relief 

We went vrrv' t.ast, in perfect bhickncx and solitude, on the 
deserted beach between the old luwn .tnd the village. Every soul 
was near the cathedral. A boat lay half afloat. To the left in the 
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|tance the light of the schooner opposite the Casa Riego wavered 

the still water. 
ISuildenlj' Tomas Castro said: 

rhe seriorita never before set foot to the open ground." 
lAt once I lifted her into the boat. " Shove off, Tomas," I said, 
Ith a beating heart. 
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CHAPTER I 

I HERE was a slight, almost impcrcrptittle jar, a faint 
grating noise, a whispering sound of sand — and the boat, 
without a splash, floated. 

The earth, »hpping as it were away from under the keel, left us 
home upon the waters of the bay, which were as still as the windless 
night itself. The pushing off of that boat was like a launching 
into space, as a bird opens its wings on the brow of a dilf, and 
remains poised in the air. A sense of freedom came to me, the un- 
reasonable feeling of exultation — as if I had t>een really a bin) 
eanying its flight for the first time, Ever>'thing, sudden and evil 
and most fortunate, had been arranged for me, as though I had 
been a lay figure on which Romance had been wreaking its be- 
wildering unexpectedness; but with the floating clear of the boat, 
I felt somehow that this escape I had to manage myself. 

It was dark. Dipping cautiously the blade of the oar, I gave 
another puxh ugninxt the shelving »hc>re. Seraphina sat, cloaked 
and motionless, and Tomas Castro, in the bo\^'s, made no sound. 
f didn't even hear him breathe. Everything was left to me. The 
boat, impelled afresh, made a slight ripple, and my elation was re- 
placed in a moment by all the torments of the most acute anxiety. 

1 gave another push, and then lost the bottom. Success depended 
upon my resource, readiness, and courage. And wluit was this 
suoce»^ Immediately, it meant getting out of the bay, and into 
the open sea in a nvetve-fooc dingey looted from some ship ycirs 
ago by the Rio Medio pirates, if that miserable population of sordid 
and ragged outcasts of the Antilles deserved such a roouuitic name. 
They were iea-thie%'es. 

Already the wooded slioulder of a mountain n'as thrown out 
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intensely black by the glow In the sky behind. The moon w; 
about to rise. A great anguish took my heart as if in a vice. The 
stillness of the dark shore struck me as unnatural. I imagined 
the yell of the discovery breaking it, and the fancy caused me a 
greater emotion than the thing itself, I flatter myself, could pos- 
sibly have done. The unusual silence in which, through the open 
portals, the altar of the cathedral alone blazed with many flames 
upon the bay, seemed to enter my vcr>' heart violently, like a sudden 
acc«s of anguish. The two in the boat with me were silent, too. 
I could not bear it. 

" Seraphina," I murmured, and heard a stiRed sob. 

" It is time to take the oars, senor," whispered Castro sudden! 
as though he had fallen asleep as soon as he had scrambled into 
the bows, and only had awaked that instant. " The mists in th< 
middle of the bay will hide us when the moon rises." 

It was time — if we were to escape. Escape where? Into ihi 
open sea? With that silent, sorrowing girl by my side! In this 
miserable cockleshell, and without any refuge open to us? It was 
not really a hesitation; she could not be left at the mercj' of 
O'Brien. It was as though I had for the first time perceived how 
vast the world was; how dangerous; how unsafe. And tlvere was 
no alternative. There could be no going back. 

Perhaps, if f had known what was before us, my heart would ha 
failed me utterly out of sheer pity. Suddenly my eyes caught sigh' 
of the moon making like the glow of a bush fire on the black sIo| 
of the mountain. In a moment it would flood the bay with light 
and the schooner anchored off the beach before the Casa Riego was 
not eighty yards away. I dipped my oar without a splash. Castro 
pulled with his one hand. 

The mists rising on the lowlands never filled the bay, and I could 
see them lying in moonlight across the outlet like a silvcrj- white 
ghost of a wall. We penetrated it, and instantly became lost 
view from the shore. 

Castro, pulling quickly, turned his head, and grunted at a 
blur very low in the mist- A fire was burning on the low poJn' 
of land where Nichols — the Nova Scotian — had planted the bat- 
tery which had worked such havoc with Admiral Rowley's boats. 
It was a mere earthwork, and some of the guns had been removed. 
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The fire, howrvTr, warned us that there were some people on the 
point. Wc ceased rowing for a moincnt, and Castro explained to 
me that a fire was always lit when any of these thieves' boats were 
rtjrring. There would be three or four men to keep it up. On 
this very night Manuel-del-Popolo was outside with a good many 
rowboats, waiting on the Indiaman. The ship had been seen near- 
ing the rfjorc since noon. She was becalmed now. Perhaps they 
were looting her already. 

This fact had so far favored our escape. There had been no 
strollers on the beach that night. Since the investment of the Casa 
Riego, Castro had lived amongst the besiegers on his prestige of a 
superior person, of a caballera skilled in war and dipluniacv'. No 
one knew how much the tubby, saturnine little Wan was in the 
confidence of the Juez O'Brien; and there was no doubt that he 
was a g<x)d Catholic. He was a very grave, a very silent caballrra. 
In reality his heart had been broken by the death of Carlos, and he 
did not care what happened tu him. His action was actuated by 
his scorn and hate of the Rio Medio population, rather than by 
any friendly feelinu row.irds myself. 

On that night Domingo's partisans were watching the Casa 
Rlc-j;i), while Manuel (who was more of a seaman) had taken most 
of his personal friends, and all the larger boats that would float, 
to do a bit of " outside work," as they called it, upon the becalmed 
West Indiaman. 

This had facilitated Castro's plan, and it also accounted for the 
sinatlneaa of the lioat, which was the only one of the refuse lot left 
on the beach that did not gape at every seam. She was not light 
by any means, though. I could hear the water washing above the 
bottom-boarils, and I remember how concern about keeping Sera- 
phina's feet dry mingled with the grave apprehensions of our enter- 
prise. 

We had been paddling an easy stroke. The red blur of the 
fire on the point was growing larger, while the diminished blaze 
of lights on the high altar of the cathedral pierced the tnist 
in orange ray. 

" The boat should be bailed out," I remarked in a whisper, 

Canro laid his uar in and made his way to the thwart. It 
howe well we wrrr prepared for our Right, that there wa* not 
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a haH-cocoanut shell in the boat. A gallon earthenware jar, : 
pered with a bunch of grass, contained all our provision of fr 
water. Castro displaced it, and, bending low, tried to bale with 
his big, soft hat. I should imagine that he found it impracticable, 
because, suddenly, he tore off one of his square-toed shoes with a 
steel buckle He used it as a scoop, blaspheming at the neccssttj^H 
but in a very low mutter, out of respect for Seraphina. ^| 

Standing up in the stem-sheets by her side, I kept on sculling 
gently. Once before I had gone desperately to sea — escaping the 
gallows, perhaps — in a very small boat, with the drunken song of 
Rangsley's uncle heralding the fascination of the unknown to a 
very callow youth. That night had been as dark, but the danger 
had been less great. The boat, it is true, had actually sunk under 
us, but then it was only the sea that might have swallowed me who 
knew nothing of life, and was as much a stranger to fate as the 
animals on our farm. But now the world of men stood ready to 
devour us, and the Gulf of Mexico was of no more account than 
a puddle on a road infested by robbers. What were the dangers 
of the sea to the passions amongst which I was launched — with my 
high fortunes in my hand, and, like all those who live and lov; 
with a sword suspended above my head? 

The danger had been less great on that old night, when I hi 
heard behind me the soft crash of the smugglers' feet on the shingW 
It had been less great, and, if it had had a touch of the sordid, 
it had led me to this second and more desperate escape — in a 
cockleshell, carrj'ing off a silent and cloaked figure, which quick- 
ened my heart-beats at each look. I was carrying her off from the 
evil spells of the Casa Riego, as a knight a princess from an en- 
chanted castle. But she was more to me than any princess to any 
knight. 

There was never anything like that in the world. Loreis mig 
have gone, in their passion, to a certain death ; but never, it seeme 
to me, in the history of youth, had thcj- gone in such an aunospbe^ 
of cautious stillness upon such a reckless adventure. Everythic 
depended upon slipping out through the gullet of the bay m'thou 
a sound. The men on the point had no means of pursuit, but, 
they heard or saw anything, they could shout a warning to the 
boats outside. There were the real dangers — my first concern. 
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Afterwards ... I did not want to think of afterwards. 'I'licrc 
wrrc only thr open sea iind the perilous coast. Perhxps, if 1 
thou(;ln iif them, 1 should give up. 

I thou^iht only of gaining each successive moment, and conccn- 
tratecJ all my faculties into an effort of stealthiness. 1 handled the 
iKiat with a dclihcration full of tense prudence, as if the oar had 
been a stalk of straw, as if the water of the bay had been the him 
of 8 glass bubble an unguarded movement could have Nhivcrcd to 
atoms. I hardly breathed, for the feeling that a dee[)er breath 
uould have blown away the mist that was our sole protection 
noH*. 

It was not blown away. On the contrary, it clung closer to us, 
with the enveloping chiti of a cloud wreathing a mountain crag. 
The vajjiie shadows and dim outlines that had hun;; around us 
began, at last, to vanish utterly in an impenetrable and luminouAj 
whiteness. And through the jumble of my thoughts darted the' 
sudden knowledge that there was a sea-fog outside — a thing qtiitc 
difitreni fiom the nightly tnists of the bay. It wm rolling into tliej 
pamgr inexplic:d)ly, for no stir of air reached us. It was piisvlhle 
to watch itx endless ilrift by the glo^v of the fire on the point, now 

ucli nearer us. Its edges seemed tu melt away in the flight of the 
er-dust. It was a sea-fog coming in. Was it disastrous to us, 
or (avorabir? It, at least, answered our imniediatr need for can^ 
cealmettt, and this was enough for me, whni all our future huii| 
upon e%eT>' passing minute. 

'ITie kio picaroons, when cni;;ii;vd in thieving trom viiiic ship > 
becalmed on the coast, began hy towing one of their sctnxjiico as' 
far as the entrance, Thrv' left her there as n rallying point for 
the bciats, and to receive the booty. 

One of these schooners, as I knew, was moored opposite the 1 
Riego. 'Hie other might be lying at aocli ■ right 

the fairway ahead, within a few yards. I s(> for soi 

revealing sound from her, if she were there — a cough, a votsc, the 
creak irf a hlink, or the fall of something on her deck. Nothin| 
came. I hrgan to feat lest I should run stem on into her »ide with- 
out a warning. I could see no further than the length 
of GUI : IiX>l boAi. 

To make certain of avoiding that danger, I dcdded to 
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dose the spit of sand that tipped the narrow strip of lowIaodW- 
the south. I set my teeth, and sheered in resolutely. 

Castro remained on the after-thwart, with his elbows on his 
knees. His head nearly touched my leg. I could distinguish the 
woeful, bent back, the broken swavtni; of the plume in his hat. 
Seraphina's perfect immobility gave mc the measure of her courage, 
and the silence was so profoundly pellucid that the flutter of the 
flames that we were nearing began to come loud out of the blur 
of the glow. Then I heard the very crackling of the wood, like 
a fusillade from a great distance. Even then Castro did not dei 
to turn his head. 

Such as he was — a born vagabond, contrabandUla. spy in armi 
camps, sutler at the tail of the Grande Armi'e (escaped, God only 
knows how, from the snows of Russia), beggar, gueritien, bandit, 
skeptically murderous, draping his rags in saturnine dignity — he 
had ended by becoming the sinister and grotesque squire of our 
quixotic Carlos. There was something romantically somber in his 
devotion. He disdained to turn round at the danger, because he 
had left his heart on the coffin as a lesser affection would have laid 
a wreath. 1 looked down at Seraphina. She, tix>, had left a heart 
in the vaults of the cathedral. The edge of the heavy cloak drawn 
over her head concealed her face from mc, and, with her faoe, her 
ignorance, her great doubts, her great fears. 

I heard, above the crackling of dry wood, a husky exclamation of 
surprise, and then a startled voice exclaiming: 

" Look! Santhsima Madre! What is this? " 

Sheer instinct altered at once the motion of my hand so as 
incline the bows of the dingey away from the shore ; but a sort 
stupefying amazement seized upon my soul. We had been sei 
It was all o%'er. Was it possible? All over, already? 

In my anxiety to keep dear of the schooner which, for all 
know to this day, may not have been there at all, I had cotae 
dose to the sand, so close that I heard soft, rapid footfalls 
short in the fog. A voice seemed to be asking me in a whisper 

" Where, oh. where? " 

Another cried out irresistibly, " I sec it." 

It was a subdued cry, as if hushed in sudden awe. 

My arm swung to and fro ; the turn of my wrist went on tm 
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parting tlic propelling motion of the oar. All tlic rest of my body 
was gripped helplessly in the dead expectation of the end, as if in 
the benumbing seconds of a fall from a towering height. And it 
was swift, too. I felt a draught at the back of my neck — a breath 
of wind. And instantly, as if a battering-ram had been let swing 
past me at many layers of stretched gauze, I beheld, tJi rough a tat- 
tered deep hole in the fog, s roaring vision of flames, borne down 
and springing up again; a dance of purple gleams on the strip of 
unveiled water, and three coal-black figures in the light. 

One of them stooti high on lank black legs, with long black arms 
duown up stiffly above the black shape of a hat. The two otliers 
crouched low on the very edge of the water, peering as if ftxxn sn 
ambuith. 

I'he clearness of this vision was contained by a thick and fiery 
atmosphere, into which a soft white rush and svvirl of fog fell like 
a niddm whirl of ^now. tt closed down and overwhelmed at once 
the tall flutter of the flames, the black figures, the purple gleams 
playing round my oar. The hot glare had struck my e>'eballs once, 
and had melted away again into the old, tiery stain on the mended 
fabric of the fog. But the attitudes of the crouching men left no 
room for doubt that we had been seen. I expected a sudden up- 
lifting of voices on the shore, answered by cries from the sea, and 
I screamed excitedly at Castro to lay hold of his oar. 

lie did not stir, and after my shout, which must have fallen on 
die scared ears with a weird and unearthly note, a profound silence 
attended us — the silence of a superstitious fear. And, instead of 
howls, 1 heard, before the boat had traveled its oM-n short length, 
a voice that seemed to be the voice of fear itself a%king, " Did you 
hear that?" and a trembling mutter of an invocation to all the 
saints. Then a strangled throat trying to pronounce firmly, " The 
wall of the dead Inglrt. Cr>inK fr<»m pain." 

Admiral Rowley's seamen, so miserably thrown away in the ilK 
conceived attack on the bay, were making a ghostly escort for our 
CKapc. Those dead bottts'-creus were supposed to haunt the fatal 
spot, after the manner of specters that linger in remorse, regret, 
or revenge, about the gates of departure. I had blundered; the 
fo|!. breaking apart, had betrayed us. Uut my obscure and van- 
quished countrymen held poncaMOQ of the outlet by the roanory 
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In this critical moment it was they, I may 



of tlieir courage, 
who stood by us. 

We, on our part, must have been disclosed, dark, indtstli 
utterly inexplicable; completely unexpected; an apparition 
stealthy shades. The painful voice in the fog said : 

" Let them be. Answer not. They shall pass on, fur none ol 
them died on the shore — all in the water. V"es, all in the water." 

1 suppose the man was trying to reassure himself and his 
panions. His meaning, no doubt, was that, being on shore, they 
were safe from the ghosts of those Inglez who had never achievei 
a landing. From the enlarging and sudden deepening of tl 
glow, I knew that they were throwing more brushwood on the' 
fire. 

I kepi on sculling, and gradually the sharp fusillade of dry 
twigs grew more distant, more muffled in the fog. At last it 
ceased altogether. Then a weakness came over me, and, hauliit] 
my oar in. I sat down by Scraphina's side. I lon;ied for x\\e 
sound of her voice, for some tender word, for the caress of a 
murmur upon my perplexed soul, t was sure of her, as of « 
conquered and rare treasure, whose possession simplifies life into 
sort of adorinK guardianship — and I felt so much at her mercj' thai 
an overwhelming sense of guilt made me afraid to speak to her. 
The slight heave of the open sea swung the boat up :md down. 

Suddenly Castro let out a sort of lugubrious chuckle, and, in 1 
tones. I began to upbraid him with his apathy. Even with his one 
arm he should have obeyed my call to the oar. It was incompre- 
hensible to me that we had not been fired at. Castro enlightened 
inc, in a few moody and scornful wxirds. The Rio Medio peopi 
be Gommented upon the incident, were fools, of bestial natu 
afraid of they knew not what 

" Castro, the valor of these dead countrymen of mine was not 
wasted; they have stood by us like true friends," I whispered in 
the excitement of our escape. 

" These insensate English," he grumbled. ... "A dead en 
would have served the turn better. If the (a&allero had non^ 
other than dead friends. . . ." 

His harsh, bitter mumble stopped. Then Scraphina's voice said 
softly: 
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" It is you who are the friend, Tomas Castro. To >-ou shall 
come a friend's reward." 

"Alas, sericirita ! " he sighed. "What remains for me t'n this 
world — for me who have given for two masses for the souls of that 
illustrious man, and of your cousin Don Carlos, my last piece of 
ttiver?" 

'* We shall make you very rich, Tomas Castro," she said with 
ilcctsion, as if there had been bags of gold in the boat. 

He returned a liigh-llnwn phrase of thanks in a bitter, absent 
whisper. I knew well enough that the help he had given me was 
not for money, not for love — not even lor loyalty to the Riegos. It 
was obedience to the last rrcmnmemlntion of Carlos. He ran risks 
for my safety, but y;ave me none of his allegiance. 

He was still the same tubby, murderous little man, with a steel 
blade screwed to the wooden stump of liis foreanti, as when, swell- 
ing his breast, he had stepped on his toes before nie like a bltxul- 
thirsty pigeon, in the steerage of the ship that had brought us from 
home. I licard him mumble, with almost incredible, sardonic con- 
tempt, that, indeed, the seoor would Mton have nnne but dead 
friends if he refrained from striking at his enemies. Had the senor 
taken the very excellent opportunity afforded by Providence, and 
that any sane Christian man would have taken — tu let him stab 
the Juey. O'Krien — we should not then be wandering in a little 
boat. What folly! What folly! One little thrust of a knife, 
and we should all have been now safe in our beds. . . . 

His tone was one of weary superiority, and 1 remained appalled 
by that truth, stripped of all chiv:ilrou% pretense. It was clear, 
in sparing that defenseless life, I had been guilty of cruelty for the 
sake of my conscience. There was Seraphina by my side; it was 
«he who had to suffer. I had let her enemy go free, Iwcause he 
had happened to be near me, disarmed. Had I acted I'' i'.;- 

tishman and a {centlrman, or only like a fool satisfying h- nt 

at other people's expense? Innocent people, too, like the Kiej?) ser- 
vants, Castro himself; like Seraphina, on whom iv ' ' minded 
forbearance had brought all these d;ingcrs, these h.i: ad this 

uncertain fate. 

She gave no sirh of having heard CaslRi't words. Tlie silence 
of WOOien is very tmpenetralde, and it was » if tny hold upon the 
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world — since she was the whole world for me — ^had been weak- 
ened by that shade of deccncj- of feeling which makes a distinction 
between killing and murder. But suddenly 1 felt, without her 
cloaked figure having stirred, her small hand sh'p into mine. Its 
soft warmth seemed to go straight to my heart, soothing, invigorat- 
ing — OS if she had slipped into my palm a weapon of extraordinary 
and inspiring potency. 

" Ah, you are generous," I whispered close to the edge of the 
cloak overshadowing her face 

" V'ou must now think of yourself, Juan," she said. 

*' Of myself," I echoed sadly. " I have otdy you to think of, 
and you arc so far away — out of my reach. There arc your dead 
— all your loss, between you and me," 

She touched my arm. 

"It is I who must think of my dead," she whispered. " But 
you, you must think of yourself, because I have nothing of mine 
in this world now." 

Her words affected me like the whisper of remorse. It was true. 
There were her wealth, her lands, her palaces; but her only refuge 
was that little boat, tier father's long aloofness from life had 
created such an isolation round his closing years that his daughter 
had no one but me to turn to for protection against the plots of 
her own Intcndentc. And, at the thought of our desperate plight, 
of the suffering awaiting us in that small boat, with the possibility 
of a lingering death for an end, I wavered for a moment. Was it 
not my dut>' to return to the bay and give myself up? In that 
case, as Castro expressed it, our throats wo«dd be cut for love of 
the Juti, 

But Seraphina. the rabble would carry to the Casa on the palms 
of their hands — out of veneration for the family, and for fear of 
O'Brien. 

" So, sefior," he mumbled. " if to you to-tnorrow's sun is as 
little as to me, let us pull the boat's head round." 

" Let us set our hands to the side anti overturn it, rather," Seia 
phina said, with an indignation of high command. 

I said no more. If I could have taken O'Brien with me into 
the other world, I would have died to save her the pain of so much 
as a pinprick. But because I could not, she must even go wi 
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me ; must suffer because I clung to her as men cling to their hope 
of highest good — ^with an exalted and selfish devotion. 

Castro had moved forward, as if to show his readiness to pull 
round. Meantime I heard a click. A feeble gleam fell on his 
misty hands under the black halo of the hat rim. Again the flint 
and blade clicked, and a large red spark wmked rapidly in the bows. 
He had lighted a cigarette. 




SILENCE, stillness, breathless caution were the absolute con- 
ditions of our existence. But I hadn't the heart to remon- 
strate with him iot the danger he caused Seraphina and 
myself. The fog was so thick now that I could not make out his 
outline, but I could smell the tobacco ver>- plainly. 

The acrid odor of picadura seemed to knit the events of 
three years into one uninterrupted adventure. I remembered the 
shingle beach; the deck of the old Thames. It brought to my 
mind my first vision uf Seraphina, and the emblazoned magniHccnce 
of Carlos' sick be4. It all came and went in a whiff of smoke ; for 
of all the power and charm that had made Carlos so seductive there 
remained no such deep trace in the world as in the heart of the 
little grizzled bandit who, like a philosopher, or a desperado, puffed 
his cigarette in the face of the very spirit of murder hovering round 
US, under the mask and cloak of the fog. And by the serene heaven 
of my life's evening, the spirit of murder became actually audible 
to U5 in hasty and rhythmical knocks, accompanied by a cheerful 
tinkling. 

These sounds, growing 'swiftly louder, at last induced Castro to 
throw away his cigarette. Seraphina clutched my ami. The noise 
of oars rowing fast, to the precipitated jinghngof a guitar, swooped 
down upon us with a gallant ferocity. 

" Caramba," Castro muttered; "it is the fool Manuel hiai- 
self!" 

I said, then: 

" We have eight shots between us two, Tomas." 

He thrust. his brace of pistols upon my knees. 

" Dispose of them as your worship pleases," he muttered. 

" You mustn't give up, yet," I whispered. 

" What is it that I give up? " he mumbled wearily. " Besides, 
there grows from my forearm a blade. If I shall find m)'self in- 
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disposed to quit this world alone. . . . Listen to t)ie singing of 
that imbecile." 

A carol in j; falsetto seemed tu hang muffled in upper sp-ioe, above 
the fog that settled low on the water, like .1 dense and milky sedi- 
ment of flic air. The moonlight fell into it strangely. We seemed 
to breathe at the Ixjttoin of 3 shallow sea, white as snow, shining 
like silver, and impenetrably opaque everywhere, except overhead^ 
where the yellow disc of the moon glittered through a thin cloud 
of steam. The \iay truculence <if the hollow knocking, the metallic 
jingle, the shrill trolling, went on crescenJo to a burst of babbling 
voices, a mad speed of tinkling, a thundering shout, " Altro, 
Amigo! " followed by a great clatter of oars flung in. The sudden 
silence pulsated with ihc pomlt-rous strokes of ni\' heart. 

To e^rape now seemed im[K)ssible. At least it seemed impossible 
while the>' talked. A dark spot in the shining expanse of tog 
swaxn into view. It shifted its place after 1 had (irst nwde it out, 
and then remained mtitionless, astern of the dinjjey. It wa» the 
shadow of a big bo.it full of men, hut when thr>' were silent, I was 
not sure tliat i saw anything at all. 1 make no iluubi. had they 
been aware of our nearness, there were amongst them eyes that 
cuuld have ilrirrted us in the saiTie elusive way. But how could 
they even dream oi anythirrg of the kind ? 'I'bcy talked noisily, and 
there must have been a rountl ilozen of them, at the lra»t. Some- 
times they would fall ashouting all together, and tiien keep quiet 
as if listening. By-and-by t began to hear answering yelU, that 
sremed to atnverge upon us from oil directions. 

We were in the thick of it. It was .Manuel's boat, as Castro 
had guessed, and the other boats were rallying upon it gnipingly. 
keeping up a succcvsion of yelU; 

"Ohrf Ohr! Where, where?' 

And the people in Manuel's boat howled back at them, " Oktl 
Oke . . e! This way ; here I " 

Suddenly he struck the guitar a mi^ity blow, and duinted in an 
inspired and grandiose strain: 

" Steer — for — the — song." 

His fingers ran riot among the strings, and above the jinglini; 
his voice, forced la the highest jiitch, declaimed, as in the midst of 
a tempest: 
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" I adore the saints la the glory of heaven 
And. on ilie (lust ot the eitrtti. 
The print of her (ootsic|js." 

He was iiiipro\-ising. Sometimes he gasped ; the rill of softenei 
tinkle ran on, and, glaring watchfully, I fancied 1 couiJ detect 
his shape in the white vapor, like a shadow thrown frotn atar by 
a tallow dip upon a snowy sheet — the lank droop of his posturing, 
the greasy locks, the attentive poise of his head, the sentimental 
rolling of his lustrous and enormous eyes. 

I had not forgotten his astonishing display in the cabin of th 
schooner when, after the confiding of his wues and his ambitions, 
he had favored me with a sample of his art. As at that time, when 
he had been nursing his truculent conceit, he sang, and the unsteady 
twanging of his guitar lurched and staggered far behind his voice, 
h'ke a drunken slave in the footsteps of a raving master. Tmklf, 
I'mkU. twang! A headlong rush of muddled fingering; a sud 
bang, like a heavy stumble. 

"She is the proud daughter of the old Castile! Ola/ OIH 
he chanted mysteriously at the beginning of every stanza in a 
rapturous and soft ecstasy, and then would shriek, as though he 
had been suddenly cast up on the rock. The poet of Rio Medio 
was rallying his crew of thieves to a rhapsody of secret and unre- 
quited passion. Tnang, ping, tinkir tin tie. He was the Caf>ala 
of the valiant Lugarrnos! The true Capatax! The only Capat, 
Ola! Olaf Twang, twang. But he was the slave of her charm: 
the captive of her ryes, of her lips, of her hair, of her eyebrow 
which, he proclaimed in a soaring shriek, were like raitibows arched 
over stars. 

It was a love-song, a mournful parody, the odious grimacing of 
an ape to the true sorrow of the human face. I could have fl 
from it, as from an intolerable humiliation. And it would ha' 
been easy to pull away unheard while he sang, but I had a pi 
the beginning of a plan, something like the begiiuiing of a bi 
And for that I should have to use the fog for the purpose of 

Imaining within earshot. 
Would the fog last long enough to serve my turn? That 
the only question, and I believed it n-ould, for it settled lowci 
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efforts of the breeze. It was a true night fog of the tropics, that, 
born after sunset, tries to creep hack into the warm hwsom of the 
sea before sunrise. Once in Rio Meilio, taking a walk in the early 
morning along the sanil-ilunes, 1 had stood watching below me the 
heads of some people, fishing from a boat, emerge strangely in the 
dawn out of such a fog. It concealed their very shoulders more 
completely than water could have done, I trusted it would not 
ettme so soon to our heads, emerging, though it seemed to me that 
already, by merely clambering on Castro's shoulders, 1 could attain 
to clear moonlight ; see the highlands of the coast, the masts of the 
English ship. She could not be very far off if only one could tell 
the direction. But an unsteady little dingey w,is not the platform 
for acrobatic exercises, and Castro not exactly the man. 

The slightest noise would have betrayed us, and moreover, the 
thing was no good, for even supposing I had got a hurried sight of 
the ship's spars, I should have to get down into the fog to pull, and 
there would be nothing visible to keep us from going astray, unless 
at every dozen strokes I clambered on Castro's shoulders again to 
rectify the direction — ^an obviously impracticable and absurd pro- 
ceeding. . 

*• She is the proud daughter of old Castile, Oti.OlA," ■ 

Manuel sang conHdentiatly with a subdued and gallant lilt 
I ... Obviously impracticable. But I had another idea. 

Tinklt tinktf pinnnng. . . Brrroum, Brrrroum. J 

" My soul yeami for the Kbns of a Kinile. I 

For a forgiving glance yearns my lofty Haul ..." 1 

he sang. Ah, if one could have added another four feet to one's 
stature. Four or five fret only. Tliere seemed to be nothing but 
a thin veil between me and the moon. No more than a thin hare. 
But at the level of my eyes everything was hidden. From behind 
the white veil came the crying of the strings, a screeching, lugu- 
brious and fierce in its artificial tr.onsport, as if it were tntKktng 
my "tad and ardent conviction of unvvrirthiness, rhe rr<twning tor- 
ment, and the inward pride of pure love. In the breathtrvt piu^n 
d hear the hollow bumping of gunwales ligad^^^^^^^ 
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each other; faint splashings of oars; the distant hail of some 
garJs groping their way on the shrouded sea. 

The note of cruel passion that runs in the blood held these cut- 
throats prx>foundl> silent in their boats, as at home I could imagine 
a party of smugglers (they would not stick at a murder or two, 
either) listening, with pensive faces, to a sentimental dttty of som* 
" sweet Nancy." howled dismally within the walls of a waysid 
taproom In the smoke of pipes. I seemed to understand pn 
foundly the difference of races that brings with it the feeling of 
romance or awakens hate. My gorge rose at Manuel's song, I 
hated his lamentations. " Alas, alas ; in vain, in vain." He 
strummed with vertiginous speed, with fury, and the distracted 
clamor of his voice, wrestling madly with the ringing madness of 
the strings, ended in a piercing and supreme shriek. 

" Finished. It is linished." A low and applauding murmur 
flowed to my ears, the austere acclamations of connoisseurs. "t'h>a. 
viva, ManurU! " — a squeak of fervid admiration. " Ah, our 
Mttnueiito." . . . But a gniff voice discoursed jovially, " Care 
not, Manuel. What of Paquita with the broken tooth? Is she 
not left to thee? And, pnr Ditis, homt/res, in the dark all women 
are alike." 

" I will cram thy unclean mouth with live coals," Manuel 
drawled spitefully. 

They roared with laugliter at this sally. I depicted to myself 
their shapes, their fierce gesticulations, their earrings, bound heads, 
rags, and weapons, the vile scowls on their swarthy, grimadng 
faces. My anxiety beheld them as plainly as anything seen with 
the e>'es of the body. And, with my sharpened hearing catching 
every word with preternatural distinctness, I felt as if, the ring 
of Gyges on my finger, I had sat invisible at the council of mjrj 
cncniies^ 

It was noisy, animated, with an issue of supreme interest for us. 
The ship, seen at midday standing inshore with a light wind, had 
not approached the bay near enough to be conveniently attacked 
till just after tlusk. They had waited for her all the afternoon, 
sleeping and gambling on the spit of sand. But something heavy 
in her appearance had excited their craven suspicions, and checked 
tlieir ardor. She appeared to iliem dangerous. \VTiat if she Wi 
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an Eln^ish man-of-uar disKuiscii ? Sonic cvrn pretended to rccui;" 
nise in her positively one of tlie lighter friguies uf Rowley's squad- 
ron. Night had fallen whilst they squabbled, and their tlotilla 
hung under the land, the men in ii ccmllict of rapacity and fear, 
arpiin^ :ununi; thcnisclves as to the ship's character, Imt all unani- 
mously goading Manuel — since he would cail himself tlicir only 
Cnpatat — tu ko boldly and find out. 

It seems he had just been doing this with the help of a few 
choicer spirits, and under cover of the foi;. They had managed to 
steal near rnou(;h to hear Englishmen conversing im board, orders 
given, and the yo-hoing of invisible sailors trimming tlie yards of 
the ship to the fitful airs. This last, of course, was decisive. Such 
suuad!> are not heaid un a maii-uf-war. She vv:is a mcrilmnt ship: 
she would be an easy prey. And Manuel, in a state of exaltation 
ai his venturesome bravery, had pulled hack inshore, to rally all 
the boats round his ow n, and lead them to certain plunder. They 
would soon find out, he drcl.-»itned, what it was i" ' their 

head their oun valiant Manuel, instead of that ' i, that 

•trangcr, that Andalusian starveling ; that traitor, that infidel, that 
Castro. Hidden away, he seemed to spout all this for our ears 
aJone, as though he could sec us iti our boat. . . . I'aticnce; pa- 
tience! Some day be would cut off that interloper's eyelids, and lay 
him on his back under a nice clea.r sun. 

Castro made a brusque movement ; a little shudder of disgust 
escaped Serapliinn. . . . Meantime, Manuel declared, by his 
aiidaxrity, that ship was as good as theirs already. " t tia el l'.<i(^- 
tat! " they cheered. 

The cloud-like vapors resting on the sea mufHed the nhutt (u.ii ; 
Xjfe heard grim laughter, excited cries. He began to make a set 
»|»cfch, .ind bis voice, Ivaranjruint; with vehement in ' n the 

shining whiteness of a cloud, had an ama/ing and un. - ..^i duir- 
■cirr; the quality of abstract surprise; of phenninrnol croolioa 
shouted into empty space. And fur me it had, also, the fascination 
of a revealed depth. 

It was like the oration of an ambitious leader in a farce; he held 
his hearers with his eloquence, as much as he had done with the 
song of his grotesque and desecrating lore. He vaunted his sagacity 
■nd his valor, and overwlielmcd with invective all sorts of names — 
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my own and Castro's among tliem. He revealed the unholy idi 
oi all that band of scoundrels — ideals that he said should fi 
fruition under his captaincy. He boasted of secret conferences with 
O'Brien. There were murmurs of satisfaction. 

I don't wonder at Seraphina's shudder of horror, of disgust, 
dismay, and indignation. Robbed of the inexpugnable shelter of 
the Casa Riego, she, too, was made to look into the depths; upon 
the animalism, the lusts, and the reveries of that sordid, vermin- 
haunted crowd. I felt for her a profound and shamed sorrow. It 
was like a profaning touch on the sacredness of her mourning 
the dead, and on her clear and passionate vision of life, 

" H ombres de Rio Medio.' Arnizos! ralientes.' . . 
Manuel was beginning his peroration. He would lead them, now. 
against the English ship. The terrified heretics would surrender. 
There was always gold in English ships. He stopped his speech, 
and then called loudly, " Let the boats keep touch with each other, 
and not stray in that fog." 

" The dog," granted Castro, We heard a resolute bustle 
preparation ; oars were being shipped. 

" Make ready, Tomas," I whispered. 

" Ready for what? " he grumbled. " Where shall your woi 
run from these swine?" 

*' We must follow them," I answered. 

" The madness of the seiior's countrj'rocn descends upon h 
he whispered with sardonic politeness. " \Vhereforc follow? " 

" To find the English ship," I answered swiftly. 

This, from the moment we had heard Manuel's guitar, had been 
my idex Since the fog that concealed us from their sight made 
us, too, hopelessly blind, those wretches must guide us themselves 
out of their own clutches, as it were. I don't put this forward as 
an inspired conception. It was a most risky and almost hopeless 
expedient; but the position was so critical that there was no other 
alternative to sitting still and waiting with folded hands for dis- 
covery. Castro seemed more inclined for the latter. 

Fortunately, the bandits wasted some time in blasphemous bicker- 
ings as to the order of the boats in the procession of attack, 
urged my views upon Castro in hurried whispers. His assent 
oi importance, since he could use an oar vtry wcU, and, if left 
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myx\i, t could not hope to scull fa&t enough to keep witliin hejirini; 
oi the flotilla. 

" Of what use to us would be a ship in Manuel's power? " he 
argued morosely. On the other hand, if we waited near her till 
«he had been plundered und released, neither the fog nor the night 
would last forever. 

" My countrymen sh.ill beat them off," I affirmed confidently. 
" At any raic, let us be on the spot. We may take a hand. And 
remember, Tomas, they arc not led by you, this time." 

" True," he said, mollified. *' But one thing more deserves the 
consideration of your worship. . . If we follow- this pimn, we 
take the scnorita among flying; bullets. And lead, alas! unlike steel, 
i» blind, or titat illustriuus man would nut now be dead. If we 
wait here, the scih>rila, at least, shall take no harm from these 
ruffians, as I have said." 

" Are ynu afraid of the bullets? " I asked Seraphina. 

Before she had answered, Ciistro hissed at me: 

" Oh, you unspeakable English. Would you sacrifice the daugli* 
ter, too, only because she is brave? " 

His sinister allusion maiie my hlmid IhuI with ra);e, and sud< 
dcniy run cold in my veins. Swathed in the brilliant cloud, we 
hrjird the sounds nf qua>Telin{; and scrambling; die aw*iiy; cries of 
" Ready ! ready 1 " an unexpected and brutal laugh. Seraphim 
Itaned forward. 

" Tomas, I wish this thing. I command it," xhr whispered im- 
prriously. " We shall help these Knglish on tltc ship. Wc must; 
I c«)mm.-ind it. For these are now my people." 

1 heard him mutter to himself, " Ah, dear shade of my Carlos. 
Her people. Where arc now mine?" But he shipped his oar, 
and nt waiting. 

In the moment before the picaroons actually started, I became 
the pre)' nf the most intense anxiety. I kne\v wc were to seaward 
of the cluster. But of our position relatively to the bo«ts, and to 
the English ship they would make for, I was profoundly ignorant. 
The dingry might he lying right in the way. Before I could 
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Wc are always inclined to trust our eyes rather than our ear 
and such is the conventional temper in which we receive the ir 
prcssion of our senses that I had no idea they were so near ui 
The flestruction of my illusory feeling of distance was the me 
startling thing in the world. Instantly, it seemed, with the second 
swing and plash of the oars, the boats were right upon us. They 
went dear, it was like being grazed by a fall of rocks. I secmc 
to feel the wind of the rush. 

The rapid clatter of rowing, the excited hum of voices, the" 
violent commotion of the svater, passed by us with an impetuosity 
that took my breath away. They had started in a bunch. Ther 
must have been amongst chero at least one crew of negroes, becaus 
somebody was beating a tambourine smartly, and the rowers cli 
ruscd in a rjuick, pajsring undertone, " Ho, ho, taltbamho. 
Ho, ho, talibambo," One of the boats silhouetted herself for ai^j 
instant, a row of heads swaying back and forth, towered ov^^f 
astern by a full-length figure as straight as an arrow. A retreating 
voice thundered, "Silence!" The sounds and the forms faded 
together in tlie fog with amazing swiftness. 

Seraphina, her cloak off, her head bare, stared forward after 
tlic fleeting murmurs and shadows we were pursuing. Sometimes 
she warned us, " More to the left "; or, " Faster 1 " Wc had to 
put forth our best, for Manuel, as if in the very uantonness 01 
confidence, had set a tremendous pace 

I suppose he took his first direction by the light on the pain 
I cannot tell what guided him after that feeble sheen had bci 
buried in the fog; but there was no check in the speed, no si 
of hesitation. We followed in the track of the sound, and, for t 
most part, kept in sight of the elusive shadow of the sternmi 
boat. Often, in a denser belt of fog, the sounds of rowing b( 
muffled almost to extinction ; or we seemed to hear them all roum 
and. startled, checked our speed. Dark apparitions of boats would 
surge up on all sides in a most inexplicable way; to the ri^i; 
ilic left; even coming from behind. They appeared real, un 
takable, and, before wc had time to dodge theni, vanished utterly 
Then we had to spurt desperately after the grind of the oa 
caught, just in time, in an unexpected direction. 

And then we lost them. Wc pulled irantically. Seraphina h 
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bftn urging m, " Faster! faster! " From time to time 1 would ask 
her, " Can you see them ? " " Not yet," sKc answcrrd curtly. 
The perspiration poured down my lace. Castro's panting was 
like the wheezing of bellows at my back. Suddenly, in a despair- 
ing; tone, she said: 

" Stop! 1 can neither see nor hear anything now." 

VVc feathered otir oars at once, and fell to listeninj^ with lowere 
heads. The ripple of the boat's way expired slmvly. A great 
white stillness hung slumbrously over the sea. 

It was inconceivable. We pulled once or t^vice with extreme 
energy for a few minutes after imajiinary wliistles or sdiuuts. Once 
I beard them passing our bows. But it was useless; we stopped, 
and the moon, from within the mistiness of an immense halo, 
looked dreamily upon our heads. 

Castro grunted, " Here is an end of your plan, Senor Don 
Juan." 

The peailiar and c'laslly hopelessness of our position could not 
be l>ettef illustrated tbiui hy thin fresh difficulty. We had lost 
touch — with a murderous gang that had every inducement not to 
spare our lives. And (xisitively it was a misfortune; an abandon- 
OKnt. I refused to admit to myself its finality, as if it had rctlectcd 
upon the devotion of tried friends. I repeated to Castro that we 
rl' ume aware of them directly — probably even nearer than 

\i ■ '. And, at any rate, we were certain of a mighty loud 

noise when the attack on the ship becan. She, at least, ctmid not 
be vtty far now. " Unlew, indeed," 1 admitted wilh exaspera- 
tion, " we are to suppose that your imbecile LugartA^i have 
misaed their prey and got tbemsetvo as utterly lost » we our" 
sclvts." 

I was irn'tated — by his nodding plume ; by his cold, perfunctory, 
as if sleepy mutters, " Possibly, possii'dy, putdr trr." He retorted; 
"Your English generosity could wish your countrymen no lietre 
lurk than thiit my l.ucarrnoi. as your worship pleases to call them, 
should miss their way. They are hungry for loot — with much 
fasting. And it is hunger that makes your wolf fly itraigln at the 
throat." 

All the time Seraphina breathed tio word. But when I 
my voice, she put out a hushing hand to my arm. And. from her 
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intent pose, from the turn of her shadowy head, 1 knew that 
was peering and listening loyally. 

Minutes passed — very icw, I dare say — and brought no sound. 
The tcstlcssness of waiting made us dip our oars in a haphazard 
stroke, without aim, without the means of judging whether we 
pulled to seaward, inshore, north, or south, or only in a circle. 
Once we went excitedly in chase of some splashing that must have 
been a leaping Rsh. I was hanging my head over my idle oar when 
Serapkina touched me. 

" I see! " she said, pointing over the bows. 

Both Castro and I, peering horizontally over the water, did 
see anything. Not a shadow. Moreover, if they were so near, 
ought to have heard something. 

" I believe it is land ! " she murmured. " You arc looking 
low, Juan." 

As soon as I looked up I saw it, too, dark and beetling, like the 
overhang of a low cliff. Where on earth had we blundered to? 
For a moment I was confounded. Fierj' rcHections from a light 
played faintly above that shape. Then 1 recognized what I was 
looking at. We had found the ship. 

The fog w^ so shallow that up there the upper bulk of a hea' 
square stern, the very rails and stanchions crowning it like a bal' 
trade, jutted out in the m^isty sheen like the balcony of an invisibi 
edifice, for the lines of her run, the sides of her hull, were plunged 
in the dense white layer below. And, throwing back my head, I 
traced even her becalmed sails, pearly gray pinnacles of shadow 
uprising, tall and motionless, towards the moon. 

A redness wavered over her, as from a blaze on her deck. Could 
she be on fire ? And she was silent as a tomb. Could she be aban- 
doned I I had promised myself to dash alongside, but there was 
weirdness in that fragment of a dumb ship hanging out of a f 
We pulled only a stroke or two nearer to the stem, and stoppei 
I remembered Castro's warning — the blindness of flying lead ; b 
it was the profound stillness that checked me. It seemed to portci 
something inconceivable. 1 hailed, tentatively, as if I had not c: 
pected to be answered, '* Ship, ahoy! " 

Neither was 1 answered by the instantaneous, " Hallo." of usi 
watchfulness, though she was not abandoned. Indeed, my h: 
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made a good many men jump, to judge by the sounds and the 
words that came to me from above. "What? What? A hail?" 
" Boat near? " " In English, sir." 

" Dive for the captain, one of you," an authoritative voice di- 
rected. " He's just run below for a minute. Don't frighten the 
missus. Call him out quietly." 

Talking, in confidential undertones, followed. 

"See him?" "Can't, sir." " What's the dodge, I wonder." 
" Astern, I think, sir." " D n this fog, it lies as thick as pea- 
soup on the water." 

I waited, and after a perplexed sort of pause, heard a stem 
" Keep oft. 



CHAPTER III 



[HEY ilid twt suspect how close I Mas to them. And 
their temper struck me at once as unsafe. They seemed 
ver>' much on the alert, and, as I imagined, disposed to 
[ecipitate action. I called out, deadening my voice warily: 

1 am an EnRlishnian, escaping from the pirates here. We 
»nt your help." 

"o til is no answer was made, but by that time the captain had 
Ime on deck. The dingey must have drifted in a little closer, 
Ir I made out hehind the shadowy rail one, two, three figures in 
Irou, loouiint; bulkily above my head, as men appear enlarged in 
|st. 

Englishman,' " he says. " That's very likely," pronounced a 

|w voice. They held a hurried consultation up there, of which 

:;ht (inly detached sentences, and the general tone of concern. 
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" And found this ship in the fog? You made a good shot at it, 
didn't you?" 

" It's no time for trifling, I swear to you," I continued. " They 
are out looking for you, in force. I've heard them. I was with 
them when they started." 

" I believe you." 

" They seem to have missed the ship." 

" So you came to have a friendly chat meantime. That's kind. 
Beastly weather, aint it? " 

" I want to come aboard," I shouted. " You must be crazy not 
to believe me." 

" But we do believe every single word you say," bantered the 
Sebright voice with serenity. 

Suddenly another struck in, " Nichols, I call to mind, sir." 

" Of course, of course. This is the man." 

" My name's not Nichols," I protested. 

" Now, now. You mustn't begin to lie," remonstrated Sebright. 
Somebody laughed discreetly. 

" You are mistaken, on my honor," I said. " Nichols left Rio 
Medio some time ago." 

" About three hours, eh? " came the drawl of insufferable folly 
in these precious minutes. 

It was clear that Manuel had gone astray, but I feared not for 
long. They would spread out in search. And now I had found 
this hopeless ship, it seemed impossible that anybody else could 
miss her. 

" You may be boarded any moment by more than a dozen boats. 
I warn you solemnly. Will you let me come ? " 

A low whistle was heard on board. They were impressed, 
" Why should he tell us this?" an undertone inquired. 

" Why the devil shouldn't he? It's no great news, is it? Some 
scoundrelly trick. This man's up to any dodge. Why, the Jane 
was taken in broad day by two boats that pretended they were 
going to sell vegetables." 

" Look out, or by heavens you'll be taken by surprise. There's 
a lot of them," I said as impressively as I could. 

" Look out, look out. There's a lot of them," Muteoae yelled 
in a sort of panic 
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" Oh, that's your game," Sebright's voice said to me. " Frigh 
us, thl Never you mind what this skunk says, mm. Stand 
We shall take a lot of killing." He was answered by a sort of 
pugnacious uproar, a dash of cutlasaes and laughter, as if at some 
joke. 

" That's right, boys; mind and send them away with clean faces, 
you gunners. Jack, you keep a good lookout for that p«x)r di 
txtssed Englishman. What's that? a noise in the fog? Stanj 
by. Now then, cook! . . ." 

" All ready to dish up, sir," a \*oicc answered him. 

It was like a sort of madness. Were they thinking of eating? 
Even at tliat the English talk made my heart expand — the homeli- 
ness of it. I seemed to know all their voices, as if I had talked to 
each man before. It brought back memories, like the voices of 
friends. But there was the strange irrelevancy, levity, the enmit 
— the irrational, baffling nature of the anguishing conversation, 
if with the unapproachable men we meet in nightmares. 

We in the dingej-, as well as those on board, were listenin| 
anxiously. A profound silence reigned for a lime. 

" I don't care for myself," I tried once more, speaking distinctl] 
" But a lady in the boat here is in great danger, too. Won't 
do something for a woman ? " 

I perceived, from the sort of stir on board, that this caused 
sensation. 

" Or is the whole ship's company afraid to let one little boat 
coroe alongside? " I added, after waiting for an answer. 

A throat was cleared on board mildly, " Hem . . . you see, 
we don't know who you are," mm 

" I've told you who I am. The lady is Spanish." ^fl 

'* Just so. But there are Englishmen and Englishmen in these 
days. Some of them keep very bad company ashore, and other 
afloat, t couldn't think of taking you on board, unless I knc 
something more of you." 

I seemed to detect an intention of malice in the mild voice. TTic^ 
more so that I o\'erheard a rapid interchange of mutterings UfiH 
there. " See him yet? " " Not a thing, sir." " Wait, 1 say." ^^ 

Nothing could overcome the fixed idea of these men, who seemed 
to enjoy so much the cleverness of their suspicions. It was 
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most dangerous of tempers to deal with. It made them as un- 
trustworthy as so many lunatics. They were capahlc of anythlni;, 
uf decoying us alongside, and stoving the bottom out of tlie boat, 
and drowning us before they discovered their mistake, if they ever 
did. Even as it was, there was danger; and yet I was extremely 
loatli to give her up. It was impossible to give her up. But what 
were we to do? What to say? How to act? 

" Castro, this is horrible," I said blankly. That he was bc- 
gtiming to chafe, to fret, and shuffle his feet only added to my 
dismay. He might begin .it any moment to swear in Spanish, and 
that was sure to bring a shower of lead, blind, fired blindly. " VVe 
have nothing to expect from the people of that ship. We cannot 
even gft on Imard." 

" Not without Manuel's help, it seems," he said bitterly. 
" Strani?", is it not, senor? \'our ccnmtrymen — -your excellent and 
virtuous countrymen. Generous and courageous and perspica- 
cious." 

Seniphina said suddenly, "They have reason. It is well for 
them to be >u%picious of us in this place." She had a tune of i:alm 
reproof, .and of faith. 

" They shall be of more use when they are dead," Castro mut- 
tered, " The scnof's other dead cuunttymen served v» well." 

" I shall give you great, very great sums of money," i:» 

suddenly tried tu\»ardx the *htp. " I am the Srooritii , ■,» 

Riego." 

" There is a woman — thflt's a woman's voice, i 'II swear," 1 heard 
them exclaim un board, and I cried again : 

" Yes, yes. There is a woman." 

" I dare say. But where do )ou come in ? \'ou »re a distressed 
Englishman, aren't you ? " a voice came back. 

" Vou shall let us come up on ytiur ship," Seraphiiu said. " I 
shall come myself, alone — Serspluna Riego." 

" Eh, what? " the voice asked. 

I felt a little wind on the back of my hcadi Tbnc wu desperate 
hurry. 

" We arc escaping to get married," I called out 

They were beginning to shout orders on the sliip. 

" Oh, you've come to the wrong sliop. A church is what you 
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want for that trouble," the voice called bact brutally, throu 
the oiJicr cries of orders to square the yards. 

I shouted again, but my voice must have been drowned in tbt 
creaking of blocks and yards. They were alert enough for every 
chance of getting away — for every flaw of wind. Already the 
ship was less distinct, as if my eyes had grown dim. By the time 
a voice on board her cried, " Belay," faintly, she had gone froro 
my sight. Then the puff of wind passed a\\3y, too, and left us 
more alone titan ever, with only the small disk of the moon poi 
vertically above the mists, 

" Listen," said Tomas Castro, after what seemed an eternity 
crestfallen silence. 

He need not have spoken ; there could be no doubt that Manuel 
had lost himself, and my belief is that the ship had sailed right into 
the midst of the flotilla. There was an unmistakable character of 
surprise in the distant tumult that arose suddenly, and as suddenly 
ceased for a space of a breath or two. 

" Now, Castro," I shouted. 

We gave way with a vigor that seemed to lift the dingey out 
the water. The uproar gathered volume and fierceness. 

From the first it was a hand-to-hand contest, engaged in sud- 
denly, as if the assailants had at once managed to board in a body, 
and, as it were, in one unanimous spring. No shots had been fired 
Too far to hear the blows, and seeing nothing as yet of the shii 
; we seemed to be hastening towards a deadly struggle of voices, 
shado^vs with leathern throats; every cry heard in battle was there 
— rage, encouragement, fury, hate, and pain. And those of pain 
were amazingly distinct. They were yells; they were howls. And 
suddenly, as we approached the ship, but before we could mal 
out any sign of her, we came upon a boat. We had to swerve 
clear her. She seemed to have dropped out of die fi^t in utter 
disarray; she lay with no oars out, and full of men who writhed 
and tumbled over each other, shrieking as if they had been flayed. 
Above the writhing figures in the middle of the boat, a tall man, 
Upright in the stern-sheets, raved aivful imprecations and shook his 
fists above his head. 

The blunt dingqr fo^ned past that vision within an oar's length. 
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no more, making straigKt for the clamor of iltc fight. The last 
puff of wind must liavc thinrtrd rhc fog in the ship's tract; for, 
standing up, face fiin\ urd to pull stroke, 1 nuw her cuitic nut, scern- 
on to us, from truck to vvatcr-lin(, mistily tall and motionless, but 
resounding with tlie most fierce and desperate nnises. A chister 
of empty boats dung low to her port side, raft-like and vague on 
the water. 

We Iteard nov»', mingled with the fury and liatc of shoutt rever- 
berating from the placid sails, mighty thuds and craslies, as though 
it had been a combat with clubs and battle-axes. 

Evidently, in the surprise and haste of the unexpected coining 
together, they had been obliged to board all on the same side. As 
I headed for the other a hig bnat, full of men, with m;iny oats, shot 
across our bows, and vanished round the ship's counter in th'. 
twinkling of an eye. The defentlers, entpi^ed on the pint side, were 
Koing to be taken in tlie rear. We were then so close to tlic 
counter that the cries of " Deatli, death," rang over our heads. A 
voice on the pioop said furiously in English, " Stand fast, men." 
Next muiiietic, we, t<io, ruundcd thetiuarter only twenty feet behind 
the big boat, but with a slightly wider sxveep. 

I said, " Have the pistol* ready, Seraphina." And she answered 
quite steadily: 

" Tbry arc ready, Juan." 

I cimki not h.nvc believed that any handiwork of man afloat 
could have got so much way through the water. To this very 
day I am not rid of the absurd impreviion that, at that particular 
moment, the dinp-y wa.s traveling with us as favt as a cannon-ball. 
No sooner round than we were upon them. We were upon them 
so fast that I lad barely tlie time to flin^ away my oar, and rlo»e 
tny grip on the butt of the pistols Seraphina pressed into my hand 
from behind. Castro, too, had dropped his oar. and, ' ■« 

swift as a cat, crouched in the bows. I saw hi> good ai i,; 

out towards their boat. 

They had cast a grapnel cleverly, and, swung abreast of the 
main chains, were grimly busied in boardinc the undefended side 
in silence. One had already his 1 >ip's rail, and below 

him three more were clambering: rte above the other. 

The rest of them, standing up in a body widi their face* to the 
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iliip, were so oblivious of evcnthing in their purpose, that 
stajigercd all together to the shock of the dingey, heavily, 
the earth had reeled under them. 

Castro knew what he was doing. I saw his only hand;hop al 
the gunwale, dragging our cockle-shell forward very swiftly. The 
tottering Spaniards turned their heads, and for a moment we looked 
at each other in silence. 

I was too excited to shout ; the surprise seemed to have depri 
them of their senses, and they al! had the same grin of teeth cl 
upon the naked blades of their knives, the same stupid stare fas- 
tened upon my eyes. I pulled the trigger in the nearest face, and 
the terrific din of the fight going on above us was overpowered by 
the report of the pistol, as if by a clap of thunder. The man's 
gaping mouth dropped the knife, and he stood stifHy long enough 
for the thought, " I've missed him," to flash through my mini 
before he tumbled clean out of the boat without touching anythin 
like a wooden dummy tipped by the heels. His headlong fall 
the water flying high over the stern of the dingej-. With r 
second barrel I took a long shot at the man sitting amazed, astrii 
of the rail above. I saw him double up suddenly, and fall inl 
sideways, but the fellow following him made a convulsive effoi 
and leapt out of sight on to the deck of the ship. 1 dropped t 
discharged weapon, and fired the first barrel of the other at ti 
upper of the two men clinging halfway up the ship's side. To that 
one shot they both vanished as if by enchantment, the fellow I h 
hit knocking oB his friend below. The crash of their fall 
followed by a great yell. 

These had been aH nearly point-blank shots, and, anyhow, 1 had 
had a good deal of pistol practice. Macdonald had a little gallery 
at Horton Pen, The Lugartnos, huddled together in the boai 
were only able to moan with terror. They made soft, pitiful, c 
plaining noises. Two or three took headers overboard, Ukc 
many frogs, and then one began to squeak exactly like a rat. 

By that time, Castro, with his fixed blade, had cut their grapnel 
rope close to the ring. As the ship kept forging ahead all the time, 
the boat of the pirate bumped away lightly from between 
vessel and our dingey, and we remained alongside, holding to 
end of the severed line. I sent my fourth shot after them, ani 
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got in exchange a scrnun and a howl of " Mercy! mercy! we sur- 
rcmlerl" Slic swung clear of (he quarter, all hushed, and fade 
into the mist and moonlight, with the head and arms of a motion 
lest man hanging grotesquely over the bows. 

Leaving Seraphina with Castro, and sticking die remaining 
pair of pistols in my belt, I swarmed up the rope. The moon, the 
lights of several lanthorns, the glare from the open doors, mingled 
violently in the steamy fog between the high bulwarks of the ship. 
But the character of the contest was changing, even as I paused 
on the rail to get my bearings. The fellow who had leapt on 
board to escape my shot had bolted across the deck to his friends 
on the other side, yelling: 

" Fly. (Iv! The heretics are coming, shooting from the sea. All 
is lost. Fly,ohHy!" 

He had jumped straight overboard, hut the infection of his panic 
was already visible. The cries of " Muertc, murrtel Death, 
death! " had ceased, and the Fnglishmen were cheering ferociously. 
In a moment, under my eyes, the stamen, who had been holding 
their own with difficulty in a shower of defensive blows, began 
to dart forward, striking out with their lists, catching with their 
hands. I jumped upon the main hatch, and found myself in the 
skirt of the final rusli. 

A tall l.ugeirrfttt had pttsscs^ed himself of one of the ship's cap- 
stan bars, and, less craven than the others, was flourishing it on 
high, aiming at the head of a sailor engaged in throttling a negro 
whom he held at ihc full length of his immense arms. I fired, and 
the l.ttgarriio tumbled down with all the appearance of having 
knocked himself over with the bar he had that moment uplifted. 
It rested across his neck as he lay stretched at my feet. 

I was not alile to effect anything more after this, because the 
sailor, after rushing his limp antagonist overboard with terrifk 
force, turned raging for more, caught light of me — an e\-ident 
stranger — and Bew at my throat. He was English, but as he 
squencd my windpipe so hard that I couldn't utter a word I 
brought the butt nf my pistol upon his thick skull without the 
slightest compunction, for, indeed. 1 had to deal with a powerful 
man, well able to strangle me with his bare hands, and wry de- 
termined to achieve tl»e feat. He grunted under the blow, reeled 
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away a few steps, then. dt3U;g>ng back at once, gripped mc rduSiS 
the body, and tried to lift inc off toy feet. We fell together into_ 
a warm puddle. 

I had no idea spilt blood kept its warmth so much. And 
quantity of it was appalling; the deck seemed to swim with gor 
and we simply weltered in it. We rolled rapidly along the reckind 
scuppers, ninongst the feet of a lot of men who were hopping abou| 
us in the greatest excitement, the hearty thuils of blows, aimed wit 
all sorts of weapons, just missing my head. The pistol was kicked 
out of my hand. 

The horror of my position was very great. Must I kill the 
man? must 1 die myself in this miserable and senseless manner ?g 
I tried to shout, " Drag this maniac off mc." 

He was pinning my arms to my body. I saw the furious fa 
bending over mc, the many hands murderously uplifted, 
of course, couldn't tell that I wasn't one of the men who ha 
bnardcd them, and my life had never been in such )eopar<ly. I feli 
all the fury of rage and mortification. Was I to die like this 
villainously trodden underfoot, on the threshold of safety, 
liberty, of love? And, in those moments of violent struggle I saw 
as one sees in moments of wisdom and meditation, my soul- 
life, lying under the shadow of a perfidious destiny. And Set 
phina was there in the boat, >vaiting for me. The sea! The boat! 
They «-ere in ajiothrr land, and I. I should no more . . . nev* 
any more. . . . A sharp voice called, " Back there, men. Stead) 
Take him alive," They dragged mc up. 



I needn't relate by what steps, from being terribly handled 
a captive, I was promoted to having my arms shaken off in tbe 
character of a savior. But I got any amount of praise at last 
though I was terribly out of breath — at the very last gasp, as yo 
might say. A man, smooth-faced, well-knit, ver>- elated 
buoyant, began talking to me endlessly. He was mighty hapfi 

and anyhow he could talk to me, because I was past doing ar»y 

thing but taking a moment's rest. He said I had come in the njcfc -J 
time, and was quite the best of fellows. 

"If you had a fancy to be called the Archbishop of Cantertnir 
H-e'd ' your Grace ' you. I am the mate, Sebright. The captaio^ 
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pme in to show himself iq the missus ; she wouldn't likf to have hitii 
loo much chipped. . . . Wonderful is the love of woman. She 
tat up a bit later to-nicht with her fancj'-scwin}; to sec w!nt might 
turn up. I told her at tea-time she had better go in early and shut 
her stateroom dtwr, because if any of the Dajjos chanced to come 
aboard, 1 couldn't be responsible for the language of my crowd. 
We are siipptjsed to keep clear of prof.inity this trip, she hcinyi a 
niece of Mr. Perkins of Bristol, our owner, and a Methodist. Utit, 
bang it all, there's reason in all thini^. Vou can't have a ship like 
a chapel — thouKJi (Ac would, (^h, bless you, she would, even when 
we're bcaitni; off these picarfxms." 

I WIS sitting on the aftcrhatch, and leaning my head on my 
anns. 

" Fe«l bad? Do you? Handled you like a bag of shakincs. 
Well, the boys pot their mrmkry up, h.immering the D.1ROS. fler 
you, Mike, j:o look aJun;; tlir dtvk, for a <!iHible-Harreled pistol 
Move yourself a bit. Feel alonj; under the spars." 

There was soniethinR authoritative and knowing in his person*"' 
aJtty ; Iwyishly clutrd and full of business. 

" We must put the ship to rights. Vou don't think they'd ■ 
back for another taste? The blesse<l old deck's alioat. That's 1 
little (iodide, boiling water for these Uagos, if they come. So I got 
the cook to fire up, and we put the suction-hose of the fire puinpj 
into the iHJtlcr. and we lilh-d the coppen and the kettles Not 
bad notion, eh ? Hut ten times as much w ouldn't have been enough, 
jind the Iiom* burst at the third stroke, so that only one boat |:otj 

tiling to speak of. Uut Ixird, ihe dropped out of t)ie ruck 
slir'd been swept with langridge. Stjuraled like n litter of pigs, 
didn't they? " 

What I had taken for blood had been the water from the burst 
hoMC. I must say I was relieved. My new frienti bubbled any 
amount of joyous information into me before I quite got my wind 
hacL He rubbed his h.-inds and clapped mr on the shoulder. Rut 
his heart vna kind, and he became concerned at my collapsed state. 
I saf, you don't think my diaps broke some of your ribs, do 
111 ? I>et me frel." 

And then 1 maiiaged to tell him something of Seraphitu that he 
would listen to. 
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" What, what? " he said. " Oh, heavens and earth ! there's ynv 
girl. Of course, . . . Hey, bo'sun, rig a wliip and chair on tl 
yardarm to take a lady on board. Bear a hand. A lady ! yes, { 
lady. Confound it, don't Uise your wits, man. Look over t 
starboard rail, and you will see a lady alongside with a Dago in a 
small huac. Let tiic Dago come on board, too ; the gentleman here 
says he's a good sort. Now, do you understand? " 

He talked to me a good deal more; told me that they had made 
a prisoner — " a tall, comical chap; wears his hair tike an old auat 
of mine, a bunch of curis llapptng on each side of his face " — and 
then said that he must go and report to Captain Williams, who had 
gone into his wife's stateroom. The name struck me. 1 said: 

" Is this ship the Lion? " 

" Aye, aye. That's her. She is," several seamen answered t^ 
gcthcr, casting curious glances from their work. 

" Tell your captain my name is Kemp," I sliouted after Sebri^t 
with what strength of lung I had. 

\VTiat luck! Williams «as the jolly little ship's captain I w 
to have dined with on the day of execution on Kingston Point — 
the day I had been kidnaped. It seemed ages ago. I wanted to 
get to the side to look after Seraphina, but I simply couldn't re- 
member how to stand. I sat on the hatch, IcMiking at the seamen. 

They were clearing the ropes, collecting the lamps, picking up 
knives, handspikes, crowbars, swabbing the decks wnth squashy 
flaps. A bare-footed, barcarmcd fellow, holding a bundle of brass- 
hilted cutlasses under his arm, had lost himself in the contempla- 
tion of my person. 

" Wliere are you bound to? " I inquired at large, and cveryb' 
showed a friendly alacrity in answer. 

" Havana." " Havana, sir." " Havana's our next port. A 
Havana." 

The deck rang with modulations of the name. 

I heard a loud, " Alas," sighed out behind me. A distrac 
stricken voice repeated twice in Spanish, " Oh, my greatness ; ol 
my greatness." Then, shiveringly, in a tone of profound sel 
communion, " I have a greatly parched throat," it said. HarshI 
jovial voices answered : 

" Stow your lingo and dkdc before the captain. Step along. 
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A pi-iunicr, contluctcd aft, stalked rductatitly into the light be- 
rwcen two short, bustlinj» sailors. Disheveled black hair like a 
damagnl fK-nikc, mournful, yellow face, cnonnous stag's eyes 
straining down on inc. 1 rccopiizcd Manuel-dcI-Popolo. At tlie 
same moment he sprang back, shrieking, " This is a miracle of the 
devil — of the devil." 

The sailors fell to tucninjj at his arms savagely, asking, " What's 
come to you?" and, after n short stru^)^lc that stumk his tatiers 
and his raven locks tempestuously like a gust of wind, be submitted 
to he walked up ; repeating : 

" Is it you, senor? Is it you? l^kyouf" 

One of his shoulders was hare from neck to elbow; at every step 
one of his knees and part of a lean thijih protruded their nakedness 
through a large rent; a strip of grimy, blood-stained linen, torn 
right down tu the waist, dangled solemnly in front of his legs. 
There was a horrible raw patch amongst the routs of his hair just 
above his temple; there was blt>ud in his nostrils, the stamp of 
excessive anguish on his features, a sort of guarded despair in his 
eye. His voice sank while he said a^ain, twice: 

" [s it you? Is it you? " And then, for the last time, " I» it 
you ? " he repeated in a whisper. 

The seamen fi/rmed a wide ring, and, looking at me, he t;Uked 
to himself confidentially. 

" Escaped — the Inglttl Then thou .art doomed, Domingo. 
Dotnin^o, thou art diKiined. Dom . . . Senor I" J 

The change of tone, his etiort tu extend hix hamU toward* m«fl 
surprised us all I looked away. 1 

"Hold hard! Hold him, mate!" ^ 

" SeiVor, condcvcend to behedd my downfall. I am led here to 
the slaughter, sertor! To the slaughter, senor! Pit> 1 Grace! 
Mercy! And only a short while ago — behold. Slaughter . . . 
1 . . . Manuel. SeiVor, I am universally admired — with a 
'd throat, senor. I could compose a ^ung that wouldJ 
a priest weep. ... A greatly parched throat, wfinr," hn 
added piteously. 

I could not help turning my head. I had not been used half i%| 
hard as he. It was emmgh to lu«ik at him to believe in llie dn^ncs* ol| 
his throat. Under the matted mass of his hair, he vm grinning in 
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amiable agony, and his globular eyes yearned upon mc with 
motionless and glassy luster. 

"Vou have not forgotten tne, senor? Forget Manuel! Im 
possible! Manuel, scfior. For the love of God. N[anu 
Manuel-del-Popolo. I did sing, deign to rcmcraber. I ol 
you my fidelity, senor. As you are a cabalUro, I charge you to 
rcmembcT. Save me, scfior. Speak to those men. . . . For the 
sake of your honor, scrior," 

His voice was extraordinarily harsh — not his omi. Apparentl 
he believed that he was going to be cut to pieces there and then 
by the sailors. He seemed to read it in their faces, shuddering 
and shrinlung whenever he raised his eyes. But all these fi 
gaped with good-natured wonder, except the faces of his 
guardians, and these expressed a state of conscientious wo 
Thfy were ridiculously anxious to suppress his sudden contortio 
as one would some gross indecency. In the scuffle they hissed and 
swore under their breath. They were scandalized and made 
happy by his behavior, 

*' Are you ready down there? " roared the bo'sun in the waist. 

"0!la raiglit! OJla ratght! Waita a Icctle," I heard Castro' 
voice coming, as if from under the ship. I said coldly a few words 
about the certain punishment awaiting a pirate in Havana, and got 
on to my feet stiffly. But Manuel was too terrified to understand 
what I meant. He attempted to snatch at mc with his imprisoned 
hands, and got for his pains a severe jerking, which made his h 
roll ahout his shoulders weirdly. 

"Pity, senor!" he screamed. And then, with low ferv 
"Don't go away. Listen! I am profound. Perhaps the seni 
did not know that ? Mercy ! I am a man of intrigue. A potitiro. 
You have escaped, and I rejoice at it" . . . He bared his fan; 
and frothed like a mad dog. . . , , " Sefior, I am made happy 
cause of the love I bore you from the first — and Domingo, who Irt 
you slip out of tlie Casa, is doomed. He is doomed. Thou art 
doomed, Domingo! But the excessive affection for your noble 
person inspires my intellect with a salutary combuiation. Wj 
jciior \ A moment ! An Instant ! . . . A combination ! 

He gasped as thougli his heart had burst. The seamen, opeti- 
mouthed, were slowly narrowing their circle. 
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" Can't he g:ibl>Icl " fciiiarkcd »uiicune patiently. 

His cyrs were starting out of his head. He spoke with fearful 
rapidity. 

"... There's no refuge from the anger of the Jutt but the 
grave — the grave — the gravel . . , Hal hal Go into thy grave, 
Domingo. Kut you, scrior — listen to my supplications — where will 
you go? To Havana. The Juez is there, and I call the malcdicy i 
tion of the priests on my head if you, too, arc not doomed. Ltfetl 
Lil>ert> 1 Sciliir, let inc go, anil 1 sliall run — 1 shall ride, scnor- 
I shall throw myself at the feet of the Juez, and say ... I slmll' 
say I killed you. I am greatly trusted by the reason of my superior 
intclligent-c. 1 shall say, ' Domingo let him go — but he is dead. 
Think of him no more — of that Inglet who escaped — from Uo- 
mingo. Do nut look for him. I, your own Manuel, have killed 
him.' (live me my life for yours, scnor. I shall swear I had killed 
you with this right hand! Ah I " 

He hung on my lips breathless, with a face so distorted that 
though it might have been death alone he hated, he looked, indeed,' 
as if impatient to set to and tear me to pieces with his lung teeth. 
Men clutching at straws must have faces thus convulsed by attj 
easier ajid dcvpairing hope. His silence removed the spell- 
spell of his incredible loquacity. I beard the boatswain's he 
tones : 

" ffcrld on well, tnt'im. Rigbtl Wdk away steady with that 
whip I " 

I ran limping forward. 

" High enough," he rumbled ; and I received Seraphiiu tnto m| 
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I SAID, "This h home, at Use. It is all over"; and sbe 
stood by mc on the deck. She pushed the heavy black cloak 
from over her head, and her white face appeared above the 
dim black shadow of her mourning. She looked silently round ber 
on the mist, the groups of rough men, the spatterings of li^t that 
were like violence, toa She said nothing, but rested ber hand oo 
my arm. 

She had her immense griefs, and this was the home I offered ber. 
She looked back at the side. I thought she would h&yt liked |^ 
be in the boat again. I said : 

" The people in this ship arc my old friends. You can t 
them — and me." 

Tomas Castro, clambering leisurely over the side, followed. As 
soon as his feet touched the deck, he threw the comer of his cli 
across his left shoulder, bent down half the rim of his hat, 
assumed the appearance of a short, dark conspirator, overtopi 
by the stalwart sailors, who had ^andoned Manuel to crowd, 
bare-armed, bare-chested, pushing, and craning their necks, routtd 
us. 

She said, " I can trust you ; it is my duty to trust you, and thisl 
now my home." 

It was like a definite pronouncement of faith — and of a line 
policy. She seemed, for that moment, quite apart from my lo' 
a thing very much above me and mine; closed up in an immei 
grief, but quite wholc-soulcdly determined to go unflinchingly into 
a new life, breaking quietly with all her past for the sake of the 
traditions of all that past. 

The sailors fell back to make way for us. It was only by 
touch of her liand on my arm that I had any hope that she trusi 
me, mc personally, and apart from the conmands of the d 
Carlos; the dead father, and the great weight of ber dead trad? 
tions that could be never anything any more for her— except • 
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memory. Ah, she stood it very well ; her head was erect and proud. 
The cabin door opened, and a rigid female figure with dry outlines, 
mid a MTiouih head, stood out with severe simplicity against 
the li};ht oi the cabin door. The lit;ht falling cm Seraphina 
srrnicd to show her for the first titnc. A lamcnutile voice 
hcUowed: 

" Sci^orita! . . . SeiVorita! " and then, in an insinuating;, heart- 
breakins tone, " ScAortta! . . ," 

She walked quietly past the figure of the woman, and disappeared 
in the brilliant ii(;ht of the cabin. The door closed. I remained 
standing there. Manuel, at her disappearance, raised his voice to 
a tremendous, incessant yell of despair, as ii he expected to make 
her hear. 

" Seiorila . , . proteceittn del opfirimido; oh, kifa de pifdad 
. . . Sftiofitd," 

His lanirntxhle noise brought half the ship round us; the sailors 
fell back before the mate, Sebright, walking at the elbow of a 
stout man in loose trousers and jacket. Tliey stopped. 

" An unexpected meeting. Captain Williams," was all 1 found 
to say to him. He had a constrained air, and shook hands in 
awkward silence. 

"How do you do?" he said hurriedly. After a moment 
addded, with a sort of confused, as if official air, " I hope, Kecnp 
you'll be able to Dcplain satisfactorily . . ." 

I said, rather offhandedly, " Why, the two men I killed 
to be credentials enough for all immediate purposes! " 

'* Tliat isn't what I meant," he said. He spoke rather with 
nnnnble, and apoln It was difficult to see in htm 

trace of the roj-stn I tarns who had roared toasts to 

health in JatTiaica, after the cpisfide at the Ferry Inn with tl 
admiral. It was as if, now, he had a weight on his mind. I 
tired. I said; 

" I'wo dead men b more than you or any of jrour crew can show. 
And, as far as I can judge, you did no more than hold your own 
till I caroe^** 

HepMii' ' -Trtenrd, " Yes, yes. Bat . . ." 

I got an what ccemed stupid obstinacy. 

" You'd be bavins a rope twisted light round pour htai. 
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red-hot irons at the soles of your feet, at this very moment, if 
had not betn for us," 1 said iniiignantly. 

He wiped his forehead perplexedly. " Phew, how you do talk! " 
he remonstrated. '* What I mean is that my wife . . 
stopped again, then went on. " She took it into her head to coi 
with mc this voyage. For the first time. . . . And you two 
coming alone in an open boat like this! It's what she isn't used 
to." 

I simply couldn't get at what he meant; I couldn't even 
htm very well, hecause ManueUdel-Popolo was still calling 
to Seraphina in the cabin. Williams and I looked at each ot 
— he embarrassed, and I utterly confounded. 

" Mrs. Williams thinks it's irregular," Sebright broke in, 
and your young lady being alone — in an open boat at night, an 
that sort of thing. It isn't what they approve of at Bristol." 

Munucl suddenly bellowed out, " Scnorita — save me from their 
barbarity. I am a victim. Behold their bloody knives ready — 
and their eyes which gloat" 

He shrank convulsively from the fellow with the bundle of 
lasses under his arm, who innocently pushed his way close to hi 
he threw himself forward, the txvo sailors hung back on his arms, 
nearly sitting on the deck, and he strained dog-like in his intense 
fear of immediate death, Williams, however, really seemed to 
want an answer to his absurdity that I could not take very seri- 
ously. I said: 

" What do you expect us to do? Go back to our boat, or 
what?" 

I I seemed to aSect him a good deal. " Wait till y-ou arc caugh^ 
by a good woman yourself," he mumbled wretchedly. 

Was this the roystering Williams? The jolly good fello 
I wanted to laugh, a little hj'Sterically, because of the worry after 
great fatigue. Was his wife such a terrifjing virago? "A good 
woman," Williams insisted. I turned my eyes to Sebright, wl 
looked on amusedly. 

" It's all right," he answered my questioning look. " She's 
good soul, but she doesn't sec fellows like us in the congrei 
she worships with at home." Then he whispered in my 
" Owner's nieoc Older than the skipper. Married him for Ic 
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Suspects every woman— rvcry man, too, by George, except me, 
perhaps. She's learned life in some back chapel in Bristol. \VKa^ 
can you ex|jcct ? You go straicht into the cabin," he added. \ 

At that moment the cabin dottr opened again, and the figure of 
the woman I had seen before reappeared against the lijiht. 

" I w)U allowed to stand under tlic K^tc of the Casa, Kxcellency, 
I was in very truth. Oh. turn not the light of your face from 
mc." Manuel, who had been silent for a minute, immcdiatrly 
recommenced his clamor in the hope, I suppose, that it would 
reach Seraphina's ears, now the door was opened. 

" What is to be done, Owen? " the woman asked, with a seren- 
ity I thousht very merciless. 

She had precisely the air of having someone " in the house," 
someone rather questionable that you want, at home, to get rid of, 
as soon as a vcr>- sm.ill cliarity permitted. 

" Madam," I said rather coldly, " 1 apfieal to your wtunan's 
compassion. ..." I 

" Even thus the arch-enemy sets his snares," she retorted on me^ 
a little tremulously. 

" Sei\orita, 1 have seen you grow," Manuel called again. * 
father, who is with the saints, gave me alms when I "i* 
Will you let them kill a man Co whom your father 

"Snares, All snares. Can she be blessed in fnin.; •,■. ,r. 
her natural guardians at night, ahme, M-ith a ><jun.: luan.' 
ran we, consistently with our duty . . ." 

Her voice was cold and gentle. Even in the imperfect light hei 
appearance suggested something cold and monachal. The thought 
of what she mii:ht have been saying, or, in the subtle way of wometi^ 
making Seraptiina feel, in there, made nic violently angry, buCT 
lucid, toa 

" She comes straight from the fre»h grave of her father," I said.i 
" I am her only guardian." { 

Manuel rose to the height of his appeal. " Sdinrita. I wor- 
shiped your childhood, I threw my hat in tJwr air many timeit be- 
fore your coach, when you drove out all in white, smiling, an angrl 
from paradiv. '" " irv, help me. F.tcel . . .'* 

A hand u;k< >» Un mouth then, and vnt heafil onlf A 

itreat acufRe going on behind us. 'I'he way to the any cabin re» 
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mained barred. My heart was kindled by resentment, but bylE 
power ot love my soul was made tranquil, for come what absurdii; 
might, 1 had Seraphina safe for the time. The woman in 
doorway guarded the respectable ship's cuddy from the unwedde 
vagabondage of romance. 

" What's to be done, Owen? " she aslced again, but this time 3 
little irresolutely, I thought. " You know something of this 
but I. . . ." 

" My dear, what an idea," began Williams; and I heard hi 
helpless mutters, " Like a hero — one evening — admiral — old Top 
nambo — nothing of her — on my soul — Lord's son . . ." 

Sebright spoke up from the side. " Wc could drive them over 
board together, certainly, Mrs. Williams, but that wouldn't be 
quite proper, perhaps. Put them each in a bag, separately, and 
drown them one on each side of the ship, decently. . . ." 

" You will not put me oft with your ungodly levity, Mr. Se- 
bright." 

" But I am perfectly serious, Mrs. Williams. It may raise a 
mutiny amongst these horrid, profane sailors, but I really don1[ 
see how we are to get rid of them else. The bo'sun has cut adrif 
their ramshackle, old sieve of a boat, and she's now a quarter of 1 
mile astern, half-full of water. And we can'i give them one of th 
ship's boats to go and get their throats cut ashore. J. Perkin 
Esquire, wouldn't like it. Me would swear something awful, 
the boat got lost. Now, don't say no. Mrs. Williams. I've hca 
him myself swear a pound's worth of oaths for a matter of te 
pence. You know very well what your lude is. A perfect Tut 
in that way." 

" Don't be scandalous, Mr. Sebrigfit." 

" But I didn't begin, Mrs, Williams. It's j'ou who are raisir 
all this trouble for nothing; because, as a matter of fact, they di 
not come alone. They had a man with them. An elderly, 
respectable man. There he stands, yonder, >vitli a feather in 
hat. Hey! \'ou! Seiior calatlero. hidalgo, Pedro — Aligurl- 
Jofe— what's your particular saint? Step this way a bit . . ," 

Manuel managed to jerk a half-choked " Excellency," and 
Castro, muffled up to the eyes, began to walk slowly aft, pausiti 
after each solemn stride. The dark woman in the doorway wa^ 
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She paralyzed me 
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as cflfectual as an angel with a flaming sword 
completely. 

Sfitrtght tlropped his voice a little. " I don't see that's much 
worse than going oS ac six o'clock in the morning to get married 
on the nufrt; all alorc with a man in a hackney coacli — you know 

u did — and brin>; pivcn away by a perfect stranger." 

" Mr. Sebris;hf ! Be quiet! Howdarryou? . . . Owen!" 

Williams made a vague, growling noise, but Sebright, after 
muttering hurriedly, " It's all right, sir," proceeded with the ut- 
OKKt coolness: 

" Why, all Bristol knows it I There are those who said that 
fou got out of the sculler)' window into the back street. I am 
only telling you . . ." 

" Vou ought to be ashamed of yourself to believe such tales," 
she cried in great agitation. " I walked out at the gate! " 

" Ves. And the gardener's wife said you must have sneaked t 
key of! tlic nail by the side of the cradles-coming to the lodge the 
evening before, to see her poor, ailing baby. You ought to know 
wliat Itivc brings tlic bfsf of us to. And your uncle isn't a bloody' 
liandrd pirate either. He's only a good-hearted, hard-swearing old 

athcn. And you, too, are good-hearted. Come, Mrs. Williams. 
I know you're just longing to tuck this young lady up in bed — 
poor thing. Think what she has gone through I You ought to 
be fussing with »hrrry and biscuits and what not — making tlui 
good-forntttlung steward fly round. The bei^ar is hiding in the 
Uzarette, I bet. Now then — allow me." 

I cot huhl of the malter there again. I said — because I felt 
that the matter only needed making clear: 

" Tltis young lady is the daughter of a great Spanish noble! 
Her father was killed by these pirates. I am myself of noble 
family, and I am tv nted guardian, and am trying to save 

tier from a very hoi ." 

Slic looked at me apprehensively. 

" You would be committing a wicked act to try to interfere 
Mt'th this." I said. 

I suppose I eviction. 

"I must beii t you say," she said. She added suddenly, 

with a sort u( tremulous, warm feeling, " There, tliere. I don't 
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mean to be unkind. I knew nothing, and a married woman 
be too careful. For all I could have told, you might have 
a — a libertine; one of the poor lost souls that Satan . . ." 

Manuel, as if struggling with the waves, managed to fre^hish'ps. 

" Excellcnqf, help I " he spluttered, like a drowning man. 

" I will give the young lady every care," Mrs. Williams said, 
" until light shall be vouchsafed." 

She shut the door. 

" You will go too far, Sebright," Williams remonstrated ; 
I'll have to give you the sack." 

" It's all right, captain. I can turn her round my little finger, 
said the j'oung man cheerily, " Somebody has to do it if y 
%von't— or can't. What shall we do with that yelping Dago? H 
a disftessful beast to have about the decks." 

" Put him in the coal-hole, I suppose, as far as Havana, 
won't rest till I sec him on his way to the gallows. The Captain- 
General shall be made sick of this business, or my name isn't 
Williams. I'll make a breeze over it at home. You shall help in 
that, Kemp. You aint afraid of big-wigs. Not you. You aint 
afraid of anything. . . ." 

" He's a devil of a fellow, and a dead shot," threw in Sebright. 
" And jolly lucky for us, too, sir. It's simply marvelous tin 
should turn up like this. Mr. Kemp. We hadn't a grain of 
that wasn't caked solid in the canisters. Nothing 'U take it oi 
of my head that somebody had got at the magazine while we lay 
Kingston. . , ." 

It did not occur to Williams to ask whether I was wounded, or 
tired, or hungrj-. And yet alt through the West Indies the dinnc; 
you got on board the Lion were famous in shipping circles. Bi 
festive men of his stamp are often like that. They do it more foi 
the glory and romance of the hospitality, and he could not, per- 
haps, imder the circumstances, expect me to intone " for be is a 
jolly good feIlo%v " over the wine He was by no means a bad 
or unfeeling man; only he was not hungry himself, and another's 
mere necessity of that sort failed to excite his imagination. 1 know 
he was no worse than other men, and I have reason to remember 
him with gratitude; but, at the time, I was surprised and indig^f 
nant at the extraordinary way he took my presence for granted^^ 
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as if I had come of! casually in a shnrc boat to idir away an hour 
or ti«'a on board. Since his wife appeared satisfied, he did not 
seem til desire any explanatinn. I felt as if 1 had for him 
no independent existence. Wl»en I had ceased to be a source 
of domestic difficulty, 1 became a precious sort of convenience, a 
most welcome person ("an Lnglish t;entJeman to back me up," 
he repeated several times), who would help him to make "these 
old women at tlif Admiral t>' sit up! " A burninj; sliame, this! It 
had gone on lonn enough, God knows, but if they were to tackle 
an old trader, like the Lion, now, it was time the whole country 
should hear of it. His owner, J. Perkins, his wife's uncle, wasn't 
the man to ^ti to sleep over the job. Parlt.iment should hear of 
it. Most fortunate I was there to be produced — eye-witness — 
nobleman's son. He knew I could speak up in a good causof 

" And by the way, Kemp," he said, with sudden annoyance, 
recollectini; himself, as it were, " you never turned up for that 
dinner — sent no won!, nor anything. . . ." 

Williams had been talking (o me, but it was with Sebnght that 
I felt myself grow inn intimate. The young mate of the Lion 
st<x>d by, very quiet, listening, with a capable xmile. Now he said, 
in a tone of dry comment : 

" Jolly sight more useful turning up here." 

" I was kidnaped away from Ramon's back shop, if that's a 
suffinent apologj-. It's rather a hmg story." 

" Well, you can't tell it on deck, that's very clear," Sebright 
had to shout to me. " Not wliile this infernal noise — wluu the 
deuce's up? It sounds more like a dog-fight than anything elsie." 

As we ran towards the main hatch I rerngni/.ed the aptness of 
the comparison. It wx« that sort of vicious, snarling, yelping 
clamor which arises all at once and suddenly dies. 

*'Ca*tro! Tluiu Castro! " 

" Malediction . . . My eyelids . . ." 

"Thou! Englishman's dogi " 

"Ha! Parco." 

The voices ceased. Castro ran tiptoeing lightly, mantled in 
ample fo!d«. He assumed Itis hat with a brave tap, crouched 
swiftly inside his cloak. It touched the deck all round in a black 
cone sunnouninl by a peering, i}uivering bead. Quick as ibuught 
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he hopped and sank low again. Everybody watcbrJ with M'onci 
this play, as of some large and diabolic toy. For my part, know- 
ing the deadly purpose of these preliminaries, I was struck wiiJh 
horror. Had he chosen to run on him at once, nothing could h>ve^^ 
«aved Manuel. The poor wretch, vigorously held in front of 
Castro, was far too terrified to moke a sound. With an immovable 
sailor on each side, he scuffled violently, and cowered by start 
as if tied up between two stone posts. His dumb, rapid panting 
was in our ears. I shouted ; 

"Stop, Castro 1 Stop! . . . Stop him, some of foul He 
means to kill the fellow 1 " 

Nobody heeded my shouting. Castro flung his cloak on the, 
deck, jumped on it, kicked it aside, all in the same moment as it 
seemed, dodged to the right, to the left, drew himself up, Bad' 
stepped high, paunchy in his tight smalls and short jacket, making 
all the time a low, sibilant sound, which was perfectly blood- 
curdling. 

"He has a blade on his forearm I " I yelled. " He's armed, I 
tell you!" 

No one could comprehend my distress. A sailor, raising a lamp, 
had a broad smile. Somebody laughed outright. Castro planted 
himself before Manuel, nodded menacingly, and stooped ready for 
a spring. I was too late in my grab at his collar, but Manuel's 
guardians, acting with precision, put out one arm each to meet his 
rush, and he came flying backwards upon me, as though he had re-^ 
bounded from a wall. 

He had almost knocked me down, and while I staggered to keep 
my feet the air resounded wnth urgent calls to shoot, to fire, to 
bring him down! ..." Kill him, senor! " came in an entreating 
yell from Castro. And I became aware that \lanuel had taken' 
this opportunity to wrench himself free. I heard the hard thud 
of his leap. Straight from the hatch (as I was told later by the 
marveling sailors) he had alighted with both feet on the rail. I 
only saw him already there, sitting on his heels, jabbering and 
nodding at us like an enormous baboon. " Shoot, sir! Shoot I 
" Kill! Kill, senor! As you love your life — kill! " 

Unwittingly, without volition, as If compelled by the suggestii 
oi the bloodthirsty cries, my hand drew tbe remaining pistol 
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of my belt. I raised it, and (mind myself coverinu the stranf! 
antics of an tnfuriateil ape. He tore at his fjanks with b»th hands 
in the idea, 1 suppose, of stripping for a swim. Rags flew from 
him in all dirertions; an astounding eruption of rags round a 
huddlrd-up figure crouching, wihily active, in front of the muzzle. 
I had him. I was sure of my shut. He was only an ape. A dead 
ape. Btit why? Wherefore? To what end? Wlut could it 
matter whether he lived or died. He sickened me, and 1 pitied 
htm, as 1 should have pitied an ape. 

I lowered my arm an altnoiit imperceptible fraction of a second 

frue he sprang up and vanished. The sound of the heavy plunt'e 
■as folttmcd by a regretful clamor ;ill over the decks, and a grn- 
er.-d rush to the side. There was nothing to be seen ; he had gone 
through the layer of fog covering the water. No one heard him 
blow or splutter. It was as if a lump of lead had fallen overboard. 

William* wouldn't have had this happen for a five-pound note. 
Sebright expressed the hope that he wimldn't cheat the gallow; 
by drowning. I'hc t\\'o men who had held him slunk away 
■bashed. To lower a boat for the purp<»M' of catching him in the 
water would have been useless and imprudent. 

" His friends can't be far off yet in the boats," growled the 
bo'sun; "and if they don't pick him up, they would be more than 
likely to pick up our chaps." 

SoinelH)dy expectorated in so marked a manner that I looked 
behind tne. Castro fiad resumed Ills cloak, and wan draping htm 
self with deliberate dignity. When this undertaking had been 
accomplished, he came up very close to me. and without a word 
hxiked up balefuily from the heavy folds thrown across his mouth 
and chin under the very tip of his hixjked no»e, 

" I could not do it," I said. " 1 could not. It would hive 
been useless. Too much like murder, Tomas." 

"Oh! the ii V, the fancifulness of these Rngli*h," he 

(Senerali/ed, w i; -^sed passion, right into my face. '" I don't 

know what's worse, their fury or their pity. The childishness of 

! The childishness. . . . Do you imagine. seAor, that Manuel 

the Jue/. O'Bnen shall some diiv spare you in their tum^ U I 
n't know the couraj;e of \ • n . . ." 

I despite (he Jiin and > dike," I interrupted angrily. 
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>piscd Castro, too, at tliat moment, and he paid me back wi 

est. There was no mistaking his scathing tone. 

[ know you ivcli. ^'ou scorn your friends, as well as you 

I have seen so many of you. The blessed saints guard U! 

froni the calamity of your friendship, , . ." 

"No friendship could make an assassin of me, Mr. Castro. 

". . . Which is only a very little less calamitous than >'0U 
enmity," he continued, in a cold rage. " A very little less. Yi 
let Manuel go, , . . Manuel! . , . Because of your mercy. 
. . . Mercy! Bah! It is all your pride — your mad pride. Yoi 
shall rue it, senor. Heaven is just, \'ou shall rue it, senor. 

He denounced me prophetically, wrapped up with an air ol 
midnight secrecy; but, after all, he had been a friend in the act, 
not in the spirit, and I contented myself by asking, with some pi 
for his imbecile craving after murder: 

" Why? What can Manuel do to me? He at least is com> 
plctely helpless." 

" Did the Senor Don Juan ever ask himself what Manuel could 
do to me — Tomas Castro? To mc, who am poor and a vaga- 
bond, and a friend of Don Carlos, may his soul rest with 
Are all jxiu English like princK that you should never think ol 
anybody but yourselves? " 

He revolted and provoked me, as if his opinion of the Englisl 
could matter, or his point of view signify anjthing against 
authority of my conscience. And it is our conscience that illumin 
the romantic side of our life. His point of view was as benightci 
and pn'mitivr as the point of view of hunger ; but, in his fideli 
to the dead architect of my fortunes, he reflected dimly the lighi 
of Carlos* romance, and I had taken advantage of it, not so inu< 
for the saving of my life as for the guarding of my love. I 
reached that point when love displaces one's personalit)', when it 
becomes the only ground under our feet, the only sky over our 
head, the only light of vision, the first condition of thought — whi 
we are ready to strive for it, as we fight for the breath of our bod; 
Brusquely I turned my back on him, and heard the repeated d{ck< 
ing of flint against his blade. He lighted a cigarette, and cnissei 
the deck to lean cloaked a^inst the bulwark, siooking moodily 
under his slouched haL 
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CHAPTER V 



MANUEL'S escape was the last event of that memorable 
night. Nothing more happened, and nothing more 
could he done; but there remained much talk and woa> 
deniicni tii ^t through. I did all the talking, of course, unde 
the cuddy lamps. Williams, red and stout, sat staring at inc 
across the table. His round eyes were perfectly motionless with 
astonishment — the story of what had happened in the Casa Ricgo 
was not what he had expected of the small, badly reputed Cuban 
town. 

Sebright, who had all the duties of the soiled ship and chipped 
mm to attend to, came in from the dn'k several times, and would 
stvui listening for minutes with his fingers playing thoughtfully 
about his slight mustache. The dawn was not ver>' far when he 
leii me into his own cabin. I was half dead with fatigue, and 
troubled by an inward rcsttcsBnets. 

" Turn in into my berth," said Sebright. 

I protcivtcd with a stiff tongue, but he gave me a friendly pus 
and I tumbled like a log on to the bed-clothes. As toon a 
head felt the pillcjw the fresh coloring of his face appeared blurred, 
and an ann, mistily targe, was extended to put out the light of dte 
lamp screwed to the bulkhrad. 

" I suppose yciu know there arc warrants out in Jamaica isitiHt 
you — for that row with the admiral," he said. 

An irresistible and unexpected dravnintaa bad relaxed all tny 
limbs. 

" Hang Jamaica 1 ** I said, with difficult animation. " We art 
going home." 

" Hang J.-una)caI " be agrevd. TTien, in the dark, as if coaling 
after me across the obtcurc threshold of sleep, h'n voice meditated, 
" I am sorry, though, we are bound for Havana. Pity. Great 
pity I Has it occurred to you, Mr. Kemp, that . . *** 

It if very possible that he did not finish hi» sentence; no more 
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penetrated, at least, into my drowsy ear. I awoke slowly 

a, trance-like sleep, with a confused notion of having to pick up 

the thread of a dropped hint. I went up on deck. 

The sun shone, a faint breeze blew, the sea sparkled freshly, and 
the wet decks glistened. I stood still, touched by the new glo: 
of light falling on me; it was a new world — new and famili 
yet disturbingly beautiful. I seemed to discover all sorts of secret 
charms that I had never seen in things I had seen a hundred times. 
The watch on deck were busy with brooms and buckets; a sailor, 
coiling a rope over a pin, paused in his work to point over the 
port-quarter, with a massive fore-ann like a billet of red ma- 
hogany. 

I looked about, rubbing my eyes. The Lion, close-hauled, w 
heading straight away from the coast, which stood out, not vei 
far yet, outlined heavily and flooded with light. Astern, and 
leeward of us, against a headland of black and indigo, a dazzlinj 
white speck resembled a snowflake fallen upon the blue of j 
sea. 

" That's a schooner," said the seaman. 

They were the first words I heard that morning, and their 
friendly hoarseness brushed away whatever of doubt iiitsht scci 
to mar the inexplic^ility of my new glow of my happiness. \] 
was because we were safe — she and 1 — and because my undi 
turbed love let my heart open to the beauty of the young d 
and the Joyousncss of a splendid sea. I took deep breaths, and 
e>es went all over the ship, embracing, like an affectionate cont; 
her elongated shape, the flashing brasses, the tall masts, the gen 
curves of her sails soothed into perfect stillness by the wind, 
felt that she was a shrine, for was not Seraphina sleeping in hei 
as safe as a child in its cradle? And presently the beauty, t 
serenitj', the purity, and the splendor of the world would be 
fleeted in her dear eyes, and made over to mc by her glance. 

There are times when an austere and just Providence, in r 
march along the inscrutable wa>-, brings our hearts to the test o| 
their own unreason. Which of us has not been tried by irration; 
awe, fear, pride, abasement, exultation? And such momen 
remain marked by indelible physical impressions, standing our 
the ghostly level of memory like rocks out of the sea, like ti 
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on a plain. 1 had many of thesr unforgeualilc emotions — the pro- 
found horror of Don Baithasar's death; the iir&i floating of the 
boat, like the opening of winj^ in space; the first ftutterinc of the 
flames in the foj; — many otiiers afterwards, more cnicl, more 
terrible, with a terror worse than death, in which the very suffering 
was lost ; and also this — this moment of elation in the dear morn- 
ing, as if the universe had shed its glory upon ray feelings as the 
sunshine Riorifies the sea. I laughed in very lichtncss of heart, in a 
profourul sense of success; I laughed, irresponsible and oblivious, 
as one laughs in the thrilling delight of a dream, 

" Do 1 look so confoundedly silly?" asked Sebright, speaking 
as though he had a heavy cold. " I am stupid — tired. I've been 
on my feet this twenty-four hours — about the liveliest in my life, 
too. V'ou haven't slept very Itjug either — none of us have. I'm 
sure 1 hope your young lady has rested." 

He put his hands in his p(x:kets. Me might have hrrn very 
tired, hut I had ne\er seen a boy fresh out of bed with a loxier 
face. n»c black pin-pc)ints of his pupils seemed to bore tlirough 
ilistance. exploring the horizon beyond my shoulder. The roan 
called Mike, the one I had had the tussle with overnight, came up 
behind the indefatigable mate, and shyly offered me my pistol. 
His head was Ixnmd over the top, and under the chin, as if for 

thache, and his bronzed, rough-hewn face looked out astonish- 
ingly through the snmvy whiteness of the linen. Only a few hours 
before, vse had been doing our best to kilt each other. In my 
cordial glow, I bantered him light-heartedly about his ferodty and 
his strength. 

He stood before me, patiently rubbing the brown instep of one 
thick foot with the horny sole of the other. 

" Vou paid me oR for that bit, sir," he ssid bashfully. " It 
WIS in the way of duty." 

" I'm uncommon glad you didn't ftiueese die |||mt OM ol BMw** 
I said; " a morning like this is enough to Balie ]Wn |^bl^)pDa Oft 
breathe." 

To this day I remember the beauty of that rueged, grtEztcil, 
hair>- seaman's eyelashes. They were long and thick, slndowruig 
the ej'es »oftly like the lashrx of a young girL 

" I'm sure, sir, we wish'you luck — to you and the young lady — 
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all of us," he said shamefacedty ; and his bass, half -concealed mutt 
was quite as sweet to my car? as a celestial melody; it wk, after 
all, the sanction of simple earnestness to my desires and hojies — 
a witness that he and his liLe were on my side in the world 
Romance. 

" Well, go forward now, Mike," Sebright said, as I took 
pistoL 

" It's a blessing to talk to one's own people," I said, expan- 
sively, to him. " He's a fine fellow." I stuck the pistol in my 
belt. " I trust I shall never need to use barrel or butt again, as 
long as I live." 

" A very sensible wish," Sebright answered, with a sort of re- 
serve of meaning in his tone; "especially as on board here we 
couldn't find you a single pinch of powder for a priming. Do yotl 
notice the consort we have this morning? " 

"What do I want with powder?" I asked. " Do >-ou mej 
that?" I pointed to the white sail of the schooner. Sebrigl 
looking hard at me, nodded several times. 

" We sighted her as soon as day broke, D'you know what 
means?" 

I said I supposed she was 3 coaster. 

" It means, most likely, that the fellow with the curls that made 
me think of my maiden aunt, has mana^d to keep his horscface 
above water." He meant Manuel-dcl-Popolo. " What mischtei 
he may do yet before he runs his head into a noose, it's (utrd to 
say. The old Spaniard you brought with you thinks he has already 
been busy— for no good, you may be sure." 

"You mean that's one of tlie Rio schooners?" I ask< 
quickly. 

That, with all its consequent troubles for me, was what be di 
mean. He said I might take his word for it that, with the win 
we had had, no craft working along the coast could be just thei 
now unless she came out of Rio Medio. There was a calm alm^ 
up to sunrise, and it looked as if they had towed her out wii 
boats before daylight ..." Seems a rather unlikely bit ol 
exertion for the lazy brutes; but if they are as mutlj afraid of that 
confounded Irishman as you say they are, that would account 
their energy." 
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Thry would steal and do murder simply for the love of God. 
but it would take tKe fear of a drvil to make tliem du a hit of 
honest work — and pulling an oar was honest work, no matter why 
it was done. This was the combined wisdom of Sebright and of 
Tomas Castro, with whom he had been in consultation. As to 
the fear of the devil, O'Brien was very much like a devil, an 
efficient substitute. And there was certainly anucbody or some- 
ihinE to make them bestir themselves like this. . . . 

Before my mind arose a scene: Manuel, the night before, pulled 
out of the water into a boat— raging, half-dnmticd, eloquent, in- 
spired. The ciintcnipttbtc bf.ist was inspired, as a politician is, a 
demagogue. He could sway his fellows, as I had heard enou^ 
to know. And I felt a sU'Khl chill on the wannth of my hope, be- 
cause that bright sail, brilliantly and furtively dodi^nj; along in 
our wake, must be the product of Manuel's inspiratiun, ur^d to 
perseverance by the fear of O'Brien. The mate continued, staring 
knowingly at it: 

" Vou know I am putting two and two together, tike the old 
maids that come to sec my aunt when the>' want to take away a 
woman's character. The Dagos arc out. and no mistake. The 
question is. Why? You must know whether those sdioonen can 
sail anything; but don't forget the old Lion is pretty smart. Is it 
likely they'll attempt the ship again?" 

I ne|[atived that at once. I explained to Sebright that the store 
of ammunition in Rio Medio would not run to it; that the 
Lugttrti'ioi were cowardly, divided by faction, inc^able, by them- 
•elves, of combining for any length of time, and still less of fol- 
lowing a plan requiring perse>-erance and hardihood. 

" They can't mean any tiling in the nature of o(ten attack," I 
affirmed. " They may have attempted something of the sort in 
Nichols' time, but it isn't in their nature." 

Sebright said that was practically Castro's opinion, too— except 
that Castro had emphasized his remarks by spitting all the time, 
" like an old tomcat. He seems a very spiteful man, with no great 
kve for you, Mr. Kemp. Do you think it safe to have him about 
you ? What are all these grievances of liis ? " 

Cactro seemed to have spouted his bile like a volcaiMi, and had 
niher confused Sebright. He liad said much about bang a friend 
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of the S]>ani$ti lord — ^Carlos; and that now he had no place 
earth to lu'de his head. 

" As far as 1 could make out, he's wanted in England." 
Sebright, " for same matter of a stolen watch, years ago in Uv 
pool, 1 think. And your cousin, the grandee, was mixed up in 
that, too. That sounds funny; you didn't tell us about tliat. 
Diunme if he didn't seem to imply that you, too. . . . But you 
have never been in Liverpool, Of course not. . . 

But that had not been precisely Castro's point. He had 
he had enemies in Spain: he shuddered at the id» of 
France, and now my English fancifulness had made it iropossibti 
for him to live in Rio Medio, where he had had the care of a 
good paJrona. 

" I suppose he means a landlady," Sebright chuckled. " Old 
but good, he says. He expected to die there in peace, a gOMl 
Christian. And what's that about the priests getting bold of ha 
very last bit of silver? I must say that sounded truest of alt 
rigmarole. For the salvation of his soul, I suppose?" 

" No, my cousin's soul," I said gloomily. 

" Humbugs. I only understood one word in three." 

Just then Tomas himself stalked into sight among the men 
for^vard. Coming round the comer of the deck-house, he stopi 
at the galley door like a cro\A' outside a hut. waiting, 
watched him getting a light for his cigarette at the galley d 
with much dignified pantomime. The negro cook of the L 
holding out to him in the doorway a live coal in a pair of toR|^ 
turned his Ethiopian face and white ivories towards a group of 
sailors lost in the contemplaticHi of the proceedings. And, when 
Castro had passed them, spurting jets of smoke, the>- swung about 
to look after his short figure, upon whose draped blackness tl 
sunlight brought out reddish streaks as if bucketfuls of rust)' wai 
had been thrown over him from bat to toe. The end of his broken 
plume hung forward aggressively. 

" Look how the fellow struts! Night and thundert Hey, Don 
Tenebroso! Would your worship hasten thither. . . ," Se- 
bright hailed jcxrularly. 

Castro, witliout altering his pace, came up to us. 

" What do you think of her now? " asked Sebright, poinring 
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the strange sail. " Site's grown a bit plainer, now she is out of 
the glare." 

Castro, wrapping his chin, stood still, face to the sea. After a 
long while: 

" Malediction," he pronounced sIoM'ly, and %vitbout (Doving 
head shot a sidclont; glance at mc. 

" It's clear entjuj;!i !«'«' hr IccK ahtjut our friends over there. 
Malediction. Just so. Xcry proper. But it seems as (hou};h he had 
a hone to pick with all the world," drawled Sebright, a little 
sleepily. Thrn, resuming his hriskness, he hantercd, " So you don't 
want to go to Knplaiiil. Mr. Castro? No friends there? i'ux. per 
coi: znd that sort of thin^? " 

Castro, contemptuous, staring straight away, nodded imps- 
tiently. 

" But this gentleman you are so devoted to is going to England 
— to his friends." 

Castro's arms shook under the mantle falling all round 
him straight from the neck. His whole ho<ly strmed convul.r.t. 
f'Vtitn his pu(.keicd dark lips is:iued a (ieiuli>li and drn.ivi- 
•queal. 

" I^t his friends beware, then, /'or Piatf 1-ct them beware, 
Ijct them prav and fast, and beg tlie intercession of the saints. 
Hatha! ha 1 .' . ." 

Nothinj; coulil have been more unlike his saturnine self-centered 
trucutence of restraint, lie impressed me; and even Sebrijcht's 
Steady, cool eyes grew perceptibly larger before this sarcastic fury^ 

sua chakeJ ; the rusty, black folds encircling him shook 
heaved. L ncxpeclcdly he thnist out in front of the cloak one 
lotv, dirty little hand, side by side with the bright end of his fixe 
blade. 

" Wrat do I hear? To England! Going to England I Hal 
Tlien let him hasten there straight! Let him go strai^t there, 
say — 1, Tooias Castro 1 " 

He lowered his tone to impress us more, and tJie point of thcj 
knife, as it were an emphatic forefinger, capped the open pate 
fordbljr. Did we think that a man was not already riding ale 
the coast to Havana on a fast mule ? — the ver)- best mule (nxn 
stables of Don Balihasar himself — that murdered saint. The 
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Cap tain -General had no such mules. His late excellency owS 
sugar estate halfway between Rio Medio and Havana, and a relay 
oi riding mules was kept there for quickness when his excellency 
of holy memory found occasion to write his commands to the 
capital. The news of our escape would reach the Juet next day 
at the latest. Manuel would take care of that — unless he were 
drowned. But he could swim like 3 fish. Malediction I 

" 1 cried out to you to kill! " he addressed me directly; " 
all my soul I cried. And why ? Because he had seen you and 
senorita, too, alas! He should have been made dumb — m; 
dumb with your pistol, senor, since those two stupid English nuri 
nets were too much for an old man like me. Manuel should have 
been made dumb — dumb forever, I say. What mattered he — that 
gutter-born offspring of an evil Gilana, whom I have seen, senor! 
1, myself, have seen her in the days of my adversity in Madrii 
senor — a red flower behind the ear, clad in rags that did not co 
all her naked skin, looking on while they fought for her wti 
knives in a wine-shop full of beggars and thieves. Si, senor, 
That's his mother. Impravisador — politico — capatax. Ha. 
Dirt!" 

He made a gesture of Immense contempt. 

"What mattered he? The coach would have returned 
the cathedral, and the Casa Riego could have been held for days 
— and \vho could have known you were not inside. I had coo- 
versed earnestly with Cesar the major-domo — an African, it is 
true, but a man of much character and excellent sagacit>v Ab. 

Manuel! Manuel! If I But the devil himself fathers th< 

children of such mothers. I am no longer in possession of my 6 
vigor, and you, senor, have all the folly of your nation . . ." 

He bared his grizzled head to me loftily. 

". . . And the courage! Doubtless, that is certain. It u 
well. You may want it all before long, sciior . . . And the 
courage ! " 

The broken plume swept the deck. For a time he blinked his 
creased, brown eyelids in the sun, then pulled his hat low dovm 
over his brows, and, wrapping himself up closely, turned awi 
from me to look at the sail to leeward. 

" What an old, old, wrinkled, little, pu% beggar he b! 
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' served Sfbricht, in an unilcrtorc. ..." Well, and what is your 
worship's opinion ;is to the purpose of that schooner?" 

Castro shrugged his shoulders. "Who knows?" ... He re- 
leased the gathered folds of his cloak, and tooved off without ft 
look «t eit]ier of us. 

" There he struts, with his wings drooping like a turkey-cock 
gone into deep mourning," said Sebright. " VNlio knows? Ah, 
well, there's no hurry to know for a day or two. I don't think 
that craft could overhaul the Lion, if they tried ever so. They 
may manage to-keep us in sight perhaps." 

He yawned, and left me standing motionless, thinking of Scra- 
phina. I longed to see her — to make sure, as if my belief in the 
poaaession of her had been inexplicably weakened. I was going to 
look at the door of her cabin. But when 1 got as far as the 
panion I had to stand aside for Mrs. VVilliams, who was coming^ 
up the winding stain. 

From above I saw the gray woolen shawl thrown over her 
narrow ^lunildere. Her parting made a broad line on her brown 
head. She mounted busily, holding up a little the front of her 
blark, plain skirt. Her glance met mine with a pale, searching 
can dot itijm below. 

Overnight she had heard all my story. She had come cnit to 
the saloon whilst I had been giving it to Williams, and after aayiofi^ 
reassuringly, " I'he young lady, 1 am thankful, is asleep," she 

t with her eyes fixed upon my lips. I had been aware of 
ious face, and of the slight, nervous movements of her handa^ 
at certain portions of my narrative under the blazing lamp*. We 
met now, fur the first time, in the daylight. 

Hastily, as if barring my road to Seraphina's cabin, " Mist 
Riego, I would have you know," she said, " is in good bodily J 
health. I have this moment looked upon her again. 'I'he poor, I 
superstitious young lady is on her knees, crossing herself." 

Mrs. Williams shuddered slightly. It was plain that the Mglltj 
of that popish practice had given her a shock — almost a scare, 
if she had seen a secret and nefarious rite, i explained that Sera- 
phina, being a Catholic, worshiped as t>er lights enjoined, as we , 
did after ours. Mrs. Williams only sighed at this, and, makinM 
an tSon, pruposed that I should walk with her a little. We begaAj 
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to pace the poop, she gliding with short steps at my side, .i.td Ji 
ing close the skimpy shawl about her. The smooth hands of 
hair put a shadow into the slight hollows of her temples, 
nun, in the chilly meekness of the habit, had ever given me 
a strong impression of poverty and renunciation. 

But there was in that faded woman a wannth of sentiment. 
She flushed delicately whenever caught (and one could not help 
catching her continually) following her husband with eyes that had 
an expression of maternal uneasiness and the captivated attcnt 
of a bride. And after she had got over the idea that I. as a m 
ber of the male British aristocracy, was dissolute — it was an artii 
of faith w^th her — that warmth of sentiment would bring a faint7 
sympathetic rosiness to her sunken cheeks. 

She said suddenly and tremblingly, " Oh, young sir, reflect upon 
these things before it is too late. You young men, in your luxurt* 
ous, worldly, ungovemed lives . . ■" 

I shall never forget that first talk with her on the poo| 
hurried, nervous voice (for she was a timid woman, speaking 
a sense of duty), and the extravagant forms her ignorance 
With the emotions of the past night still throbbing in my brain and 
heart, with the sight of the sea and the coast, with the Rio Medii 
schooner hanging on our quarter, I listened to her, and had a h. 
task to believe my ears. She was so convinced that 1 was " d 
lute," because of my class — ^s an earl's grandson. 

It is difficult to imagine how she arrived at the conviction ; it 
must have been from pulpit denunciations of the sm:dl Bethel 
the outskirt of Bristol. Her uncle, J. Perkins, was a great nifEai 
cert^nly, and Williams was dissolute enough, if one wished 
call his festive imbecilities by a hard name. But these t\v 
could, by no means, be said to belong to the upper classes. Am 
these two, apart from her favorite preacher, were the only 
men of whom she could be said to have more than a visual knowl 
edge. 

She had spent her best years in domestic slavery to her bacheloi 
uncle, an old shipowner of savage selfishness; she had been td 
deplorable mistress of his big. half-furnished house, standing in a" 
damp ^rdcn full of trees. The outrageous Perkins had been ti_ 
sailor in his dmc — mate of a privateer in the great 
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ahemrudt nuuter of a slaver, dcvrlopint; at last into the owner of 
• snail fleet of West Indiainrn. Williams was his favorite cap- 
tain, whom he would bring honne in the evening to drink, rutn and 
water, and sniwte churcluvardcn pipes with him. The niece had 
to sit up, too, at these diimal revets. Old Perkins would keep her 
out of bed to mix the Rrogs, til! he was ready to climb the hare 
stone staircase, echoing frimi top to bottom with his stumbles. 
However, it seems he dozed a good deal in snatches during the 
eveninc, and this, 1 suppose, gave their tipiKirtunlty to the pale, 
spiritual-hxsking spinster with the patient eyes, and to the thick, 
staring Williams, florid with good living and utterly unused to 
the company of ^vomen of that sort. Hut in what way these two 
unsimitar bein^^s had looked upon each other, what she saw in him, 
what he imai^'nrd lier to be like, why, how, wherefore, an under- 
standing arose between them, remains inexplicable. It was her 
romance — and it is even possible that he was moved by an unselfish 
sentiment. Sebright accounted for the matter by saying that, as 
to the woman, it was no wonder. Anything; to get away from 
a bullying old rufltan, that would use bad language in cold blood 
just to horrify her — and then burst into a laugh and jeer; but as 
to Captain Williams (Sebright had been with him from a boy), 
he ought to have known hr wax quite incapable of keeping straight 
after nil these free-and-easy years. 

He used to talk n lot, about that time, of good womrn, of 
settling down to a respectable home, of leading a better life; but, 
of course, he couldn't. Simply couldn't, what with old friends in 
Kingstott and fiavana — and his habits formed — atul hi* weakneft 
for women wtti>, as Sebright put it, could not be called good. 
Certainly there did not seem to have hern any sordid calailatinn 
in the inarnage. Williams fu'' "d to lose his command; 

but, as it turned out, the old ht ■ <ns, was cjuite daunted l»y 

the loss of his niece. He found them out in their tod|[in|cv oune 
to them crjn'ng — absolutely whimpering about his white Itairs, 
talking louchingly of his will, and promising amendment. In the 
end it n-as arranged that Williams should keep his conunand; and 
Mrv Williams went back to her uncie. That was the best of 
it. Actually went back to look after that lonely old rip, out of 
purr pitv and ^oodneas of heart. Of course old Perkins was afraid 
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to treat her as badly as before, and everything was going on fairly 
well, till some kind friend sent her an anonyTnous letter about 
Williaras' goings on in Jamaica. Sebright strongly suspected the 
master of another regular trading ship, with whom Williams had 
a difference in Kingston the voyage before last — Sebright said — 
about a small matter, with long hair — not worth talLing about. 
She said nothing at first, and nearly worried herself into a brain- 
fever. Then she confessed she had a letter — didn't believe it — 
but wanted a change, and would like to come for one vt^'age. 
Nothing could be said to that. 

The worst was, the captain was so knocked over at the idea of 
his little sins coming to light, that he — Sebright — had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing him from giving himself away. 

" If I hadn't been really fond of her," Sebright concluded, "' f 
would have let everything go by the board. It's too difficult. And 
mind, the whole of Kingston was on the broad grin all the time we 
were there — but it's no joke. She's a good woman, and she's jeal- 
ous. She wants to keep her own. Never had much of her own 
in this world, poor thing. She can't help herself any more than 
the skipper can. Luckily, she knows no more of life than a baby. 
But it's a roost cruel set out." 

Sebright had exposed the domestic situation on board the Lion 
with a force of insight and sympathy hardly to be expected from 
his years. No doubt his attachment to the disparate couple counted 
for not a little. He seemed to feel for them both a sort of exas- 
perated affection ; but I have no doubt that in his way he was a 
remarkable young man with his contrasted bringing up first at 
the hands of an old maiden lady; afterwards on board ship with 
Williams, to whom he was indentured at the age of fifteen, when 
as he casually mentioned — " a scoundrelly attorney in Exeter had 
run off with most of the old girl's money." Indeed, looking badt, 
they all appear to roe uncornroon ; even to the round-eyed Williams, 
cowed simply out of respect and regard for his wife, and as if 
dazed with fright at the conventional catastrophe of being found 
out before he could get her safely back to Bristol. As to Mrs. 
Williams, I must confess that the poor woman's ridiculous and 
genuine misery, inducing her to undertake the voyage, presented 
itself to me simply as a blessing, there on the poop. She had been. 
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practically eocxi to Scrapliina, anJ her talking to ine mattered very 
little, set against that. . . . And such talk ! 

It was like listening to an earnest, impassioned, tremulous itn> 
pertinence. She seemed to start from the assumption that I was 
capable of every viilainy, and devoid of honor and conscience; onlf,. 
one perceived that she used the words from the force of unworldlf 
conviction, and without any real knowledge of their meaning, as 
a precocious child uses term^ fmrruwed from its pastors and 
masters. 

I was Ri'eatly disconcerted at first, but I was never Miifff^ 
What of it, if, with a sort of sweet absurdity, she talked in 
aptation of the depravity of hearts, of the sin of li^t-mindedness, 
of the self-deception which lends men astray — a confused but pur- 
poseful jumble, in which occasional allusions to the errors of Rome, 
and to the want of seriousness in the upper classes, put in a last 
touch of extravagance? 

What of it? The time was coming when I should reraemberl 
the frail, homely, as if starved, woman, and thank heaven for her 
generous heart, which wa^ gained for uii from that moment. Far 
from being offended, I was drawn to her. There is a beauty 
in the ahKulute conscience of the simple ; and besides, her distrust j 
uas for me, alone. I saw that she erected herself not into a judg 
but into a guardian, against the dangers of our youth and our 
romance. She was disturbed by its origin. 

There was so much of the unusual, of the unheard of in its be- 
jnning, that she was afraid of the end. I was w inricpcriencedtj 
said, and so was the young lady — poor motherless thing 
willful, no doubt — so very taking — like a tittle child, rather. Had 
1 comprehended all my responsibility? (And here one of the 
hurried side-allusions to the errors of Rome came in with a re- 
minder, touching the charge of another immortal soul beside my 
own.) Had I reflected? . . . 

It seems to me ilut this moment \\tu the last of my boytshtiesa*^ 
It was as if the contact with her earnestness had matured me wii: 
a power greater than the power of danger*, of fear, of tran 
c%'ents. She wanted to know Jn^ 'hether 1 were sure 

mysdf. whetlicr I had exatnioed n:, ,:5, and had measured 

strength, and bad ukrA for Kuidance. I had done nothing of this. 
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Not till brought face to face with her unanswerahle simplicity 
1 descend within myself. It seemed 1 had descended so deeply 
that, for a time, I lost the sound of her voice. And again I heard 
her. 

" There's time yet," she was saying. " Think, young sir [she 
had addressed me throughout as " young sir "], My husbani) and 
I have heen talking it over most anxiously. Think well before you 
commit the young lady for life. You are both so young. It looks 
as if we had been sent providentially. . . .*' 

\Vhat was she driving at? Did she doubt my love? It was 
rather horrible; but it was too startling and too extravagant to be 
met with anger. We looked at each other, and I discovered that 
she had been, tn realit}*, tremendously excited by this adventure. 
This was the secret of her audacity. And I was also possessed by 
excitement. We stood there like two persons meeting in a great 
wind. Without moving her hands, she clasped and unclasped her 
fingers, looking up at me with soliciting eyes; and her lips, firmly 
closed, twitched. 

" I am looking for the means of explaining to you how much I 
love her," I burst out. " And if I found a way, you could not 
understand. What do you know ? — what can you knoM ? . . ." 

I said this not in scorn, but in sheer helplessness. I was at a 
loss before the august magnitude of my feeling, which I saw con- 
fronting me like an enormous presence arising from that blue sea. 
It was no longer a boy-and-girl affair; no longer an adventtirc; it 
was an immense and serious happiness, to be paid for by an infinity 
of sacrifice. 

" I am a woman," she said, with a fluttering dignity. *' And 
is because I know how women suffer from what men say. . , 

Her face flushed. It flushed to the very bands of her hair. SKe 
was rosy all over the eyes and forehead. Rosy and ascetic, hIiIi 
something outraged and inexpressibly sweet in her expression. \ 
great emotion was between us like a mist, through which I behe 
strange appearances. It was as if an immaterial spirit had blushi 
before me. And suddenly 1 saw tears — tears that glittered tx^ 
ceedinwiy, falling hard and round, like pellets of glass, out of her 
faded eyes. 

" Mrs. Williams," I cried, " you can't know how 1 love 
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No one In the world can know. When I 
think of her always — it seems to me tliat one life is not enough to 
show my devotion. I love her like something unchangeable and 
unique — altORether out of the world; because 1 see the world 
through her. I would still lave her if she had made me miserable 
and unliappy." 

She ext Liirncil a low " Ah! " and turned her head away for a 
mocnent. 

'* Hut one cannot express these thinps," I continued. " There 
are no words. Words are not meant for that. I love her so that, 
were I to die this moment, I verily believe my soul, refusing to 
leave this earth, would remain hovering near her. . . ." 

She internipted me with a sort of indulgent horror. " Shi sbt " 
I mustn't talk like that. I really must not — and incnnsetiurntly 
she declared she was quite willing to believe me. Her liu»band 
and herself had not slept a wink for thinkin); of us. The notion 
of the fat, sleepy Williams, sitting up nil night to consider, 
owlishly, the durability of my love, cooled my excitement. She 
thought tliry had been providentially thrown into our way to give 
us an opportunity of reitjnsi Jering our dedsion. Tliere were still 
«o many difficulties in tl»e way. 

I did not sec any ; her utter incomprehension liegan to weary me, 
while she still twined her linRers, wiped her eyes by stealih, a* it 
were, and talked unflinchingly. She could not have made herself 
clearly understood -by Seraphina. Moreover, women were m» help- 
let* — u* vTTy helpless in such matters. That is why she was speak- 
ing to me. She did not douht my sincerity at the present time— 
bi|t there was, humanly speaking, a long life before us — and whac 
of afterwards? Was I sure of tnyself — later on-~-when all was 
well? 

I cut her short. Seizing hnth her hands : 

"1 accept the omen. Mrs. Winiams!" I cried. "That's it! 
When all is well I And all must lie well in a very short time, «*-ith 
yuu and your husband's help, which »lwll not fail me. I know. 
1 feel «» ; ' . f already. . . ." 

But at g out on deck. She 

tmetged from the companion, hare-headed, and looked about at 
her new surrnundings with that air of imperious and childlike 
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beauty which made her charm. The wind stirred slightly he 
delicate hair, and I looked at her; I looked at her stilled, as one 
watches the dawn or listens to a sweet strain of music caught 
from afar. Suddenly dropping Mrs. Williams' hand, 1 ran to 
her. . . . 

When I turned round, Williams had joined his wife, and she 
had slipped her ann under his. Her hand, thin and white, looked 
like the hand of an invalid on the brawny forearm of that man 
bursting with health and good condition. By the side of his lusti- 
ness, she was almost ethereal — and yet I seemed to see in than 
something they had in common — something subtle, like the expres- 
sion of ej'cs. It U'as the expression of their eyes. They looked at 
us with commiseration; one of them sweetly, the Other with lus 
owlish fixity. As we rw-o, Seraphina and 1, approached them to- 
gether. I heard Williams' thick, sleepy voice asking, " And so he 
says he won't ? " To w hich his wife, raising her tone with a shade 
of indignation, answered, " Of course not." No, I was not oits- 
taken. In their dissimilar persons, eyes, faces, there was expressed 
a common trouble, doubt, and commiseration. This expression 
seemed to go out to meet us sadly, like a bearer of ill-news. And, 
as if at the sight of a downcast messenger, I experienced the dear 
presentiment of some fatal intelligence. 

It was conveyed to me late in the afternoon of that same day 
out .>f W^illiams' own thick lips, that seemed as heavy and inert 
as his voice. 

" /.$ far as we can see," he said, " you can't stay in the ship. 
Kemp. It would do no one any good — not the sli^test good. Ask 
Sebright here." 

It was a sort of council of war, to which we had been sumnraoed 
in the saloon, Mrs. Williams had some sewing in her lap. She 
listened, her hands motionless, her eyes full of desoladon. Sera- 
phina's attitude, leaning her cheek on her hand, reminded me of the 
time when I had seen her absorbed in watching the green-and-gold 
lizard in the back room of Ramon's store, with her hair falling 
about her face like a veil. Castro was not called in till later on. 
But Sebright was there, leaning his back negligently against the 
bulkhead behind Williams, and looking down on us seated on both 
sides of the long table. And there was present, too. in all our 
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minds, the image of the Riu Medio schooner, hull iluwn im our 
quarter. In all the trials of sailing, we had not been able to shake 
her off that day. 

" I don't want to hide from you, Mr. Keiitp," Sebright began, 
" that it was I who pointed out to the captain that you would be 
only ^tting the ship in trouble fur nothing. She's an old trader 
and favorite with shippers: and if we once get to loggerheads with 
the powers, there's an end of her trading. As to missing Havana 
this trip, even if you, Mr. Kaiip, could give a pot of money, the 
captain could never show his nuse in there again after breaking his 
charter-party to help steal a young lady. And it isn't as if she were 
nobody. She's the richest heiress in the island. The biggest people 
in Spain would have their say in this matter. I suppose they could 
put the captain in prison or something. Anyway, good-by to the 
Havana business for good. Why, old Perkins would have a fit. 
He got over one nmaway match. . . . All right, Mrs. Williatiis, 
not another word. . . . What I meant to say is that this is 
nothing else but a love stor>-, and to knock on the head a valuable 
old-esud)lished nmnection for it. . . . Don't bite your lip, Mr. 
Kemp. I mean no disrespect to your feelings. Perkins would 
Start up to break things — let alone hit heart. I am sure the captain 
and Mrs. Williams think so, too." 

The festive and subdued captain of the Lhm was staring straight 
before him, as if stuffed. .Mri. VV'illtams mos'ed her fmgen, com- 
pressed her tips, and hxiked helplessly at all of us in turn. " Be- 
sides altering his will," Sebright breathed confidentially at the 
back of my head. I perceived that this old Perkins, uhom I had 
never seen, and yras never to see in the body, whose body no 
one was ever to see any more (he died suddenly on the echoing 
staircase, with a fiat candlestick in his hand ; was already dead at 
the time, so that Mrs. Williams was aitualty sitting in the cabin 
of her very own ship) — I perceived that old Perkins wa> present 
at this disntssion with all the power of a malignant, bad -te m pe r ed 
•ptflL Those two were afraid of him. They had defied him once, 
it it true — but even that had been done out of fear, as it were. 

Dimiayed, I spoke quicidy to Srraphinn. With her bead resting 
on ber hand, and her e^-es following the aimless trarinfpi of her 
finger on the table, she said : 
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It shall be ;is tjuJ wills it, Juan," 

Fur ileaven's sake, ilon't!" said Sebright, coughing be- 
litl mc. Hf unilcrstdoi! Spanish fairly well, "What I've 
Id in pertcctly true. Nevertheless the captain was ready to 

it." 

J" Yci," ejaculated \\"iniams profoundly, out of almost still lips, 

|il (Otherwise iu ininionlcis all over that the deep sound seemed 

liavL- heL'n pniduccJ hy some person under the table. Mrs, 

[illtanij' finiicrs \\cre claspeJ on her lap, and her eyes seemed to 

(or belief all rouiiii our faces. 

But the point is that it would have been no earthly good for 
Ij t\vo," continued Sebright. "That's the point 1 made. If 
jBrien knows anything:, he knows you are on board this ship. He 
Ikons on it as a dead certain r>'. Now, it is very evident that we 
\i\d refuse to five you up, Mr. Kemp, and that the admiral (if 

flagship's oft Havana, as 1 think she must be by now) would 
It- to back us up. How you would get on after\vards with old 
[■opgy Rowley, I don't know. It isn't likely he has forgotten 

tried to wipe the floor with him, if I am to take the captain's 
tn a"; correct. ' 
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harbor a corvette called the TormiJtt, a very likely looking craft. 
I didn't expect them to fight a corvette. No doubt there would be 
a fuss rn.'uic alxmt stopping a Briti!>li ship cm the hi^h scxs; hut 
that wouhl be a cold com fur ( alter the lady had been taken away 
from me. She was a person »( so much importance that even 
out own atliniral could be induced — say, by the Captain -General'* 
remonstrances — to sanction such an action. There was no saying 
what Rowley would do \i they only promised to present him with 
half a dozen pirates to take home for a hanginy;. Why I that was 
the very identical thing the flaphip was kept dodt^ng oQ Havana 
fort Ami O'ltrien knew where to lay his handx on a gros of 
such birds, for that matter. 

'* No," ctinrludcd Scbrijiht, overwhelminj; me from behind, a* 
I sat lookinii, not at the uncertainties oi the future, but at tlie 
paralyT^ing hopelessness of the bare to-morrow. " The l.wn is no 
place for you. whether she p»es into Hav:ma or not. Moreover, 
into Havana she must go now. There's no help for it. It's the 
deuce of a situation." 

*' Very well," I gasped. I tried to be resululc. I felt, suddenly, 
if alt the air in the cabin hud cone up the open skylight. I 
couldn't remain lielow another moment; .ind, mutierinp somrtliinf; 
about comin|r back directly, I jumped up and lan out without 
looking at anyone lest I should give myself a%\-ay. I ran out on 
deck for air, but the great blue rni' i the ojwn stai' c 

like a blow over the heart. I " luvvly to the - 

planting both my elbows on the rail, stared abroatl ilch.tntly and 
vf ithout a tingle clear thought in my head. I had a vague feeling 
that the descent of the sun towards the waters, going on before my 
eyn with changes of light and rhnid, was like some gorgeous mdi 
empty crrenionial of immersion belonging to a vast barren faith' 
remote from consolation and hope. And I noticed, also, mtuII 
things without imponancc — the hirsute aspect of a sailor; thei 
end of a rope trailing ovrrboaid; and Castro, to different fnm' 
everyhody else on board that his apjtearance seemed tu create a 
profound solitude round him, lounging before the cabin door a« if 
engaged in a deep conspiracy all by himself. I heard voices talkinK^ 
loudly behind me, too. I noted them dtvtinctly, but rfeci 

indifference. A long time after, with tlie tame i' i r, I 
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looked over my shoulder. Castro had vantdwd from the quarti 
deck. And 1 turned my face to the sea again as a man, irclt 
himself beaten in a fight with death, might turn his face to 
waU. 

I had fought a harder battle with a more cruel foe than 6e 
with the doubt of myself; an endless contest, in which there 
peace of victory or of defeat. The open sea was like a blank aad> 
unscalable wall imprisoning the eternal question of condi 
Right or wrong? Generosit)' or folly? Conscience or only wt 
fear before remorse? The magnificent ritual of sun&et went on 
palpitating with an inaudible rhythm, with slow and unerring 
observance, went on to the end, leaving its funeral fires on the 
iky and a great shadow upon the sea. Twice 1 had bonond)l]r 
stayed my hand. Twice ... to this end. 

In a moment, I went through all the agonies of suicide, wY 
left me alive, alas, to burn with the shame of the treasons 
thought, and terrified by the revolt of my soul refusing to U 
the world in which a young girl lived I The vast twilight 
to take the impress of her image like wax. What did Srraphti 
think of me ? I knew nothing of her but her features, and it 
enough. Strange, this power of a woman's face upon a man's 
heart — this master^', potent as witchcraft and mysterious like-i 
miracle. 1 should have to go and tell her. 1 did not suppose 
could have understood all of Sebright's argumentation. Thercforf 
it was for me to explain to what a pretty pass 1 had brought 
love. 

1 was so greatly disinclined to stir th.it I let Sebright's vc 
go on calling my name half a dozen times from the cabin do 
At last I faced about. 

" Mr. Kempl I say, Kemp! Aren't you coming in yet? " 

" To say good-by," I said, approaching him. 

It had fallen dark already. 

"Good-by? No. The carpenter must have a day at least." 

Carpenter! What had a carpenter to do in this? Howe 
nothing mattered — as though I had managed to spoil the wi 
scheme of creation. 

" Vou didn't think of making a start to-night, did you?" 
bright wondered. " Where would be the sense of it ? " 
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" Sense," I answered contemptuously. " Tlierc is no sense in 
anylliing. There i» necessity. Necessity-" 

He remained silent for a time, peering at me. 

" Necessity, to he sure," he said slowly. " And I don't sec why 
you should he angry at it." 

I was thinking that it was easy enough for him to keep cool — 
the necessity being mine. He continued 10 philosophize with what 
seemed to me a shocking Ireedom ui mind. 

" Must try (o put some sense into it. lliat's what we arc here 
for, I gues.<i. Anyhow, there's some room for sense in arranging 
the way n thing is to be done, be it as h.ird as it may. And I don't 
sec any sen**, either, in exposing a vvum.in tt> more hardship than is 
ibsotutcly necessary. We have talked it out now, and 1 can do 
no more. Do go inside for a bit. Mrs. Williams is worrying the 
acnorita, rather, I'm afraid." 

I paused a moment to try and recrain the command of my facul- 
ties. Hut it was as if a bomtishrll lurl exploded in:>ii!c my 
tkull, scattering all my wits to the four winds of heaven. Utdy 
the conviction of failure remained, attended by a profoimd 
distress. 

I fancy, though, I presented s fairly bold front. The lamp was 
lit, and small changes had occurred during my absence. William* 
had turned his bulk sideways to the table. Mrs. Williams had 
risen fnim her place, and was now sitting upright dote to Sera- 
phina, holding one little hand inclosed caressinfct)' between her 
frail palms, as if she had there something alive that needed cher- 
ishing. And In that positiun slie looked up at me with a strange 
air of worn-out youth, cast by a rosy flush over her forehead and 
face. Seraphina still leaned her head on her other hand, and I 
noted, through the soft shaduw of falling hair, the heightrned 
color on her cheek and the augmented brilliance of her e>'e. 

" How I wish she had been an English girl," Mrs. Williams 
*)f[hed regretfully, and leaned forward to look into Seraphina 's 
half-averted face. 

" My dear, did you quite, quite understand what I fare been 
saying to >-ou ? " 

She waited. 

*' Si. Scfiora," hmI Seraphina. None of tu moved. TiKn, after 
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a time, turning to mc with sudden animation, " This wontaa 
we if I believed in your love," she cried. " She is old. Oh, Juan, 
am the years change the heart? your heart? " Her voice dropi 
" How am I to know that? " she.wcnt on pitcously. " I am yoi 
— and we may not live so long. I believe in mine, . , ." 

The comers of her delicate h"ps drooped ; but she mastered her 
desire to cry, and steadied her voice which, alwat-s rich and full 
of womanly charm, took on, when she was deeply moved, an im- 
posing gravity of timbre. 

" But I am a Spaniard, and I believe in my lover's booor ; io 
your — your English honor, Juan." 

With the dignity of a supreme confidence she extended her hand. 
It was one of the culminating moments of our love. For love is 
like a journey in mountainous countr}*, up through the clouds, and 
down into the shadows to an unknown destination. It was a 
moment rapt and full of feeling, in which we seemed to dw 
together higli up and alone — till she withdrew her hand from 
lips, and I found myself back in the cabin, as if precipitated f 
a lofty place, 

Nobody was looking at us. Mrs. Williams sat with downcast 
e)-elids, with her hands reposing on her lap: her husband gazed 
discreetly at a gold mounting on the deck-beam ; and die upw: 
cast of his eyes invented his red face with an air of singularly 1: 
becilc ecstasy. And there was Castro, too, whom I had nut 
till then, though I must have brushed against him on entcnni 
He had stood by the door a mute, and, as it were, a volun 
unmasked conspirator with the black round of the hat lying 
front of his feet. He, alone, looked at us. He looked from Sera- 
phina to mc — from me to Seraphina. He looked unutterable 
things, rolling his crow-footed e>'es in pious horror and glowering 
in turns. When Seraphina addressed him, he hastened to 
incline his head with his usual deference for the daughter of the 
Riegos. 

She said, " There are things that concern diis CabcUent. a 
diat you can never understand. \'our fidelity is proved. It 
sunk deep here. ... It shall give you a contented old agc- 
tlie word of Seraphina Riego." 

He looked dovk'n at his teet with gloomy submission. 
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" There Is a proverb about an enamored w(Hnan," he muttered 
to himself, loud enough for me to overhear. Then, stooping de- 
liberately to pick up his hat, he flourished it with a great sweep 
lower than his knees. His dumpy black back flitted out of the 
cabin; and almost directly we heard the sharp click of his flint 
and blade outside the door. 



CHAPTER VI 






HOW often the activity of our life is the least read part of 
it! Life, looked upon as a whole, presents itself to my 
fancy ^ a pursuit with open arms of a winged and mag- 
nihcent dream, hovering just over our heads and casting its glotj 
upon our hopes. It is in this simple vision, wbkb is one and 
enduring, and not in the chanpng facts, that we must look for 
meaning and for truth. The three quiet days we spent together 
on board the Lion remain to mc memorable and full of import, 
eventless and containing the very quintessence of existence 
shared the sunshine, alnays together, very close, tumiog haa<L{ 
hand to the sea, whose unstained bluencss continued under our 
the blue above our heads, as though we had been snatched up into 
the sky. The insignificant words we exchanged seemed infonaed 
by a sustaining certitude and an admirable gravity, as thoogh 
there had been some quality of unerring wisdom in the blind 1o%t 
of man and woman. From the inexhaustible treasure of her feel- 
ings she drew words, glances, gestures that appeased every uneaci* 
ness of my heart. In some brief moment of iUuroination wrbose 
advent my man's c>'es had utterly missed, she had learned ail at 
once everything there was to know. She knew. She no longct 
needed to survey my actions, my words, my thoughts; but 
accorded me the sincere flattery of spell-bound attention, and it 
made intoxicaring by her smile. In those short days of a pai 
when, h'kc a swimmer turning on his hack, we Itved ' -'ist 

confidence of the sustaining depths, instead of stru^. ;h tlw 

agitation of the surface — in these days we had the time to look at 
cad) other profoundly; and I saw her smile come back again a Utile 
changed, more meaning and a little less mirthful, as if her lips 
bad been made stiff by sorrow. But she was yc. -h, the 

tnne of softness, of tenderness, of enthusiasm, aj . 

a surface as hard as marble to the finality of death. 
Breathing side by side, drinking in the sunahine, and talking 
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ourselves not at all, but casting the sense of our love like a mag- 
nificent i^rment uver tlic wide significance uf a world already 
conquered, we could not help being made aware of the ciirrmts of 
excitement and sympathy that converged upon our essential isok- 
tion from the life of tlic »hip. It was the exdtement of the 
adventure brewing for our drinking according to Sebright's recipe; 
People appriAached us — spolce to us. We attended to them ai if ' 
called down from an elevation; we were aware of the kind tone; 
and, remaining indisdinct, they retreated, leaving us free to regaiai 
the heightM of the lovers' paradise — a region of tender whisper*' 
and intense silences. Suddenly there would be a short, throaty 
Uugh behind our hacks, and VViltianis would begin, " I My, Kemp] 
do you call to mind so-and-so? " Invariably sumc planter or mer 
chant in Jamaica. I never could. 

Williams would grunt, "No? I wonder how you passed your 
time away these two years or more. The place isn't that big." 
His purpose was to dieer me up by mme gotsip, if only lie could 
find a common acquaintance to talk over, t beiie\'e he thought me 
a <|ucer fish. lie told me once that everybody he knew in Jamaic 
had that preciK opinion of roe. Then with a chuckle and mutter- 
ing, •' Warrmntt — asuult — ^Topnambo — ha, ha I " he would leave 
us to ourselves, and continue his waddle up and down the poop. Hi 
wore loose silk trousers, and the round legs inside moved like a con^ 
trivance made out of two gate-postx. 

He was idxurd. They all were that before our sweet reason^ 
abtcnets. But this atmosphere, full of intrrest anil good will, was* 
{ixkI to breathe. The very steward — the same who had been 
hiding in the laiarette during the fight — a hunted creature, dis- 
playing the most insignificant anatomy ever inhabited by a tjuailini: 
spirit, devoted himself to the manufacture of strange cakes, whic 
at tea-time he would deposit smoking hot in front of Seraphina'a 
place After each such exploit, he appeared amazed at hb audacity 
in taking so much upon himself. I'he carpenter took more than 
day, tinkering at an old sliip's boot. He was a Shetlander 
sort of shaggy hyperborean giant with a forbidding face, an 
praising, contemplative manner, and many nniU in his mouth. 
last the time came when he, ton, approached our oUivion fr 
beliiod, with a larB^ hamoier in his hand ; but instead of brain 
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us nith one sweep of his mighty arm, he rantrkn} smply In un- 
couth accents, " There now ; I am thinking she will do wdl for 
what I'c want her. I can do no nsorc for jc." 

We turned round, ann-tn-ann, to look at the boat. There she 
WIS, lying careened on the deck, with patched sides, in a belt of 
chips, shavings, and sawdust; a few pensive sailors stood 
gazing down at her with serious ejres. Sebright, bent di 
circled slowly on a prowl of minute inspection. Suddenly $trai 
cntng himself up, he pronounced a curt " She'll do " ; and, witbotrt 
looking at us at all, went off busily with his rapid stride. 

A light sigh floated down upon our heads. Williams and 
wife appeared on the poop above us like an allegorical 
of repletion and starvation, conceived in a fantastic vein on a 
balcony. A cigar smoldered in his stumpy red foigers. 
slipped a band under his arm, as she would alwa^-s do the 
lliey came near each other. She never looked more wasTcd 
old-maidish than when thus affirming her wiMy rights. But her 
ejTs were motherly. 

" Ah, my dears! " (She usually addressed Seraphtna as " mtsB." 
and myself as " young sir.") " Ah, my dears! It seems so bemrt- 
Icss to be sending you oS in such a small boat, even for your owo 
good." 

" Never fear, Mary. Repaired. Carry six comfortably," re- 
assured Williams in a tremendous mutter, like a bull. 

" But why ctn't you give them one of the others, Owen ? That 
big ooe there ? " 

" Nonsense, Mary. Never see bo«t again. Wouldn't grud 
iL Only Sebright ts quite right. Didn't you hear what Seb: 
ttid? Very sensible. Ask Sebright. He \i-iU escplain to 
again." 

It was Sebright, i^nth his asperity and hb tact, with fits 
brusqueness subdued by an almost affectionate contempt, w 
conducted all their af^rs, as I have seen a trustworthy and ex* 
pcrieBced old nurse rule the in&iitc pcri>ladties of a ftMxn full of 
c^drcn. His clear-sightedness and mciital grip seemed independ- 
ent of age and experience; like the ability of gcm'us. He lad an 
imagimidve eye for detail, and, starting from a mere hint, would 
go scheming onwards with astooisfaii^ predsioo. His plan, to. 
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which we were commlttrd — committcJ helplessly and without 
rcsiitnnce — was based upon the necessity of our leaving the »hip. 

He hat! devclopcii it to roc that evening, in the cabin, directlyj 
Castro had ^ne out. He had already ^t Williams and his wilvl 
to share hiii view of our situation. He bet^an by laying it down 
that in every desperate position there was a loophole for 
Like other great men, he was ctmscitius of his ahility, and 
inclined to theorize at large for a while. You had to accept the 
situation, go with it in a measure; and as you had walked into 
trouble with your eyes shut, you had only to continue with your 
eyes open. Time was the only thins that could drfrat one. If 
you had no time, he aiiinitted, ynu were at a dead wall. In tlii» 
case he judged there would be time, because O'Brien, warned aU 
ready, would sit ticht for a few days, being sure to get hold of us 
directly the Lion came into port. It was only if the Lion failed to 
turn up within a reasonable term in Havana, that he would takci 
fn't^ht, and tnke mntsurrs to hunt her up at tea. But 1 might rest* 
assured that the Lion was going to Havana i^ fast as the winds 
would allow her. 

Wlut was, then, the situation? he continued, looking at me 
ptcrdngly above Williams' cropped head. I had run away for 
dear life from Cuba (ukinc with me what was best in it, to be 
cure, he interjected, with a faint smile towards Seraphina). I 
had no tnonry, no friends (except my friends in this cabin, he watJ 
good enouith to say); warrants out against me in Jamaica; no' 
menu to get to England; no safety in the ship. It was no use 
shtricing that little fact. We must leave the Lion. This was fti 
hopeless enough position. But it was hopeless only because it 
not looked upon in the right way. We assumed that we had to 
leave her forever, while the whole secret of the trick was in this, 
that we need only Icxrc her for a time. After O'Brien's myrmidortt 
had gone through her, and had been hooted away cmpcy-haniicdfj 
ibe became again, if not sbmlutcly safe, then at least powlble 
the only posciUe refutre for us — the only decent means of reachin| 
England togetlier, wltere. he umlerstood, our trouble would ce a se.' 
Williams nodded apptm-al heavily. 

" The friends of &lias Rtego would be |^ad to kttow the had>j 
mute the passage under the our of a respectable married lady."^ 
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Sebright explained, in that imperturbable manner of his, whS _ 
reflected faintly all his inner moods — whether of recklessness, 0/ 
jocularity or anxiety — and often his underlying scorn. His gravity 
greiv perfectly portentous. " Mrs. Williams," he continued, 
" w*s, of course, very anxious to do her part creditably. As it 
happened, the Lion was chartered for London thb voyage ; 
notwithstanding her natural desire to rejoin, as soon as posstt 
her home and her aged uncle in Bristol, she intended i go w\ 
the young lady in a hackney coach to the very door." 

I had previously told them that the lately appointed Spanish 
ambassador in London was a relation of the Ricgos, and personally 
acquainted with Seraphina, who, nearly two years before. h«d been 
on a short visit to Spain, and had lii^d for some months with his 
family in Madrid, I believe. No trouble or difficulty was to 
apprehended as to proper recognition, or in the matter of rif 
and inheritance, and so on. The amb.issador would make that 
own afiair. And for the rest I trusted the decision of her char 
and the strength of her affection. I w^ not afraid she would 
anyone talk her out of an engagement, the dying wish of her 
est kinsman, sealed, as it were, with the blood of her father, 
matter of temporarj' absence from the Lion, however, seemed to 
present an insuperable difficulty, We could not, ob\*iouslf, be left 
for days floating in an open boat outside Havana harbor, waiting 
till the ship came out to pick us up. Sebright himself admitted that 
at first he did not see how it could be contrived. He didn't see at 
all. He thought and thought. It was enough to sicken one 
every sort of thinking. Then, suddenly, the few words Cast 
had let drop about the sugar estate and the relay of mules aune 
into his head — providentially, as Mrs. Williams would say. He 
fancied that the primitive and grandiose manner for a gentleman 
to keep a relay of mules — any amount of mules — in case he should 
want to send a letter or two, caused the drcumstanoe to stick in 
his mind. At once he had " our little kidalgo " in, and put him 
through an examination. 

" He turned fairly sulky, and tried constantly to bn>ak 
against you, till Dona Seraphina here g;ave him a gcxid talking to, 
Sebright said. 

Otitcnrisc it was most sadsfactoiy. Tlie place was armfSHblf 
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from the sea through a narrow inlet, opening into a smsll, per- 
fectly sheltrrcfl basin at the back of the sanJ-iJunes. The iittle 
river watcrmg the estate emptied its«lf into that basin. One could 
land from a boat there, hr iintier$too<l, as if in a duck — and it was'' 
the very devil if I and Miss Kicgo could not lie hidden for a few 
days on her own property, the more so that, as it came out in thoj 
course of the discussion, while I had " rushed uut to lonk at llie i 
sunset," that the manager, or whatever they called him — the fellow 
in charge — was the husband of DuAa Seraphina's old nurse-woman. 
Of course, it behooved us to make as little fuss as possible — try to 
reach the house along bypaths early in the morning, when all the 
slaves would be out at work in the fields. Castro, who professed 
to knoiv the locality very well indeed, would be of use. Mean- 
time, the Lion would Otakr her way to flavana, as if nothing 
the matter. No doubt all sorts of confounded alguaxili and 
torn-house hounds would be ready to swarm on board in full cry. 
They would be nnade very welcome. Any strangers on board? 
Certainly not. Why should there be? . . . Rio Medio? Wliat 
about Kio Medio? Hadn't been within miles and miles of Kio 
Ikfedio; tned this trip to beat up well clear of the coast. Search 
the ship? With pleasure— ever}' nook and cranny. He didn't 
suppose they would have the cheek to talk of the pirates; but if thejr 
did venture— what then? Pirates? That's very serious and di*»l 
honorable to the power of Spain. Personally, had seen noihingl 
of pirates. Thougtit they had all been captured and hanged quite - 
lately. Rumors of the Lion having been attacked obviously un- 
true. Some other ship, perhaps. . . . That was the line to tak&i 
If it didn't convince them, it would puzzle them altogether. Oi 
course. Captain Williams, in his great regard for roe, had aban- 
doned the intention of making an .iffair of state of the nutrafivj 
committed on his ship. He would not kulce any rompLiint in Hj 
vana — nothing at all. The old women of the Admiralty wouldn't 
be made to sit up this time. No report would be sent to the 
admiral either. Only, if the ship were interfered with, and both- 
ered under any pretense whatever, once thry had been given ever 
facility to have one good look r\'er\-wbere, the admiral would 
asked to stop it. And the Spanish authorities would have not 
let to stand on either, for this simple reaaon, that they could 
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very well own to the sources of their information. Mnntiine, 
hands on board the Lion had to be taken into confidence; tha.t could 
not be avoided. He, Sebright, answered for their discredoa while 
sober, anyhow- ; and he promised me that no leave or mone)* would 
be given in Havana, for fear they should get on a B|)ree, and i 
out something in die grog-shops on shore. We sll knew what 
sailor-man was after a glass or two. So that was settled. N 
as to our rejoining the Lion. This, of necessity, must be left 
roe. Counting from the time we parted from her to land on t 
coast, the Lion would remain in Havana sixteen days; and if wi 
did not turn up in that time, and the cargo was all on board 
then, Captain Williams would try to remain in harbor on oni 
pretense or another a few days longer. But sixteen days shoul 
be arapie, and it was even better not to hurry up too much. T( 
arrive on the fifteenth day would be the safest proceeding in a wa; 
but for the cutting of the thing too fine, perhaps. With all 
mules at our disposal, Sebright didn't see why we should not maki 
our way by land, pass through the town at night, or in the earlii 
morning, and go straight on board the Lion — perhaps use 
sort of disguise. He couldn't say. He was out of it diere. Blacl 
ened faces or something. An>*way, wc would be looked out 
on board night and day. 

Later on, however, we had learned from Castro that the esta 
possessed a sailing craft of about rwen^* tons, which made frequen 
trips to Havana. These sugar droghers belonging to the plani 
tions (every estate on the coast had one or more) went in and out 
of the harbor without being taken much notice of. Sometimes 
battery at the water's edge on the north side or a custom-hou: 
gjiard would hail them, but not often— and even then only to 
the name, where from, and for the number of sugar-hogsheads 
board. " By heavens! That's the very thing! " rejoiced Sebriph 
And it was agreed that this would be our best way. We slioul 
time our arrival for early morning, or else at dusk. The craft that 
brought us in should be made, by a piece of unskillful management, 
to fall aboard the Lion, and remain alongside long enough (o gi< 
us time to sneak in through an open deck-port. 

The whole occurVence must be so contrived as to wear thi 
pearance of a pure accident to the onlookers, should there be 
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Shoiiting tad an exchange of abuse on bodi (larts should sound very 
true. Then tlte Jrogher, getting herself dear, would proceed in- 
nocently to ilie custom-house steps, where all such coasters had to 
report themselves on arrival. " Never fear. We shall put in 
sonic loud and scandalous cursing," Sebright assured tne. " Tlic 
boys will greatly enjoy that pan, 1 dare say." 

Kem-iined to consider the purpose of the sdiooner that had 
cuine out ui Kiu Medio to hang on out skirts. It was doubtful 
whether it was in our power to shake her ofi. Sebright was full 
of admiration fur her ».-ii!inK qu.ilitics, coupled willi infinite con- 
tempt for the " lubberly ganji on board." 

" If I had the handling of her, now," he said, " I would take 1 
position a* near as I liked, and stick there. It seems almosit as if 
she would do it of herself, if tho« imbeciles would only let her 
liavc her own way. I never yet saw a Spaniard, good or bad, that 
was anything of a sailor. As it is, we nay maintain a dista 
that would make it difficult for them to see what we arc about 
And if not, then — %vhy, you must take your leave of us at nighul 

He didn't know that, but for the dismalness of such a departure,' 
it were not just as well. Who could tell what eyes might he 
watching on shore. 

" You know I never pretended my plan was quite safe But 
have you gut anotlier 7 " 

I made no answer, because I had no other, and could not think 
of one. Incredible as it may appear, not only my heart, but ray 
mind, idso, in the awakened comprehension of my lore, rtftned 
to crapplc with difhculties. My thoughts raced ahead of ships 
and pursuing men, iniu a dream of cloudless felicity without end. 
And I don't think Sebright expected any suggestion from me. 
This took place, during one of our busy talks — only he and 1 — 
alone in his cabin. He had been washing his hands, making ready 
for tea. 

" Do you know," he said, turning full on me. and wiping his 
fuigcrt carefully with a coarse towel — " do you know, I shouldn't 
wondei if that schooner were not keeping watch un us, in fuspidon 
of just some such more on our part. Tis extraordinary bow 
clever the greatest fool may show hinHclf Mxnetnnes. Only, with 
their lubberly Spanish seamantliip, thejr would expea us, probably. 
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to make a whole ceremony of your landing: ship hove to for houn 
dose in shore, a boat going oil to land and returning, and all suds 
pother. ' We arc sure to see their little show,' they think to them- 
selves. Eh? What? Whereas we shall keep well clear of the 
land when the time comes, and drop you in the dark without as 
much check on our way as there is in the wink of an eye. Heyj 
. . . Mind, Mr. Kemp, you take the boat out of si^t up thl 
little river, in case they should have a fancj% as they go alonj 
alter us, to peep into that inlet. As I have said, it tvouldn't 
to trust too much in any fool's folly." 

And now the time was approaching ; the time to awake and 
forth out of the temple of sunshine and love — of whispers 
silences. It had come. The night before both Williams and 
Sebriglit had been on deck, working the ship with an anxious care 
to take the utmost advantage of every favoring flaw in the con- 
trary breeze. In the morning I was told there was a norther 
brewing. A norther is a tempestuous gale. I saw no signs of it. 
The realm of the sun, like the vanished one of the stars, appeared 
to my senses to be profoundly asleep, and breathing as gently as a 
child upon the ship. The Lion, too, seemed to lie wrapped in an 
enchanted slumber from the water-line to the tops of her upright 
masts. And yet she moved with the breath of the world, but so 
imperceptibly that it was the coast that seemed to be neanng 
her like a line of low vapor blown along the water, Bet>H'e«n 
Williams and Sebright Castro pointed with his one arm, and a 
splutter of guttural syllables fell like hail out of his lips. The 
other two seemed incredulous. He stamped with both his fee 
angrily. Finally they went below together, to look at the char 
I suppose. They came up again very fast, one after another, and 
stood in a row, looking on as before. Three more dissimilar bu 
bcinp it would have been difficult to imagine. 

Dazzling wh'ite patches, about the size of a man's hand, ( 
between sky and water. They grew in width, and ran tog 
with a hummocky outline into a continuous undulation of sand- 
dunes. Here and there this rampart had a gap like a breach made 
by guns. Mrs, Williams, behind me, blew her nose faintly: her 
eyes were red, but she did not look at us. No eye was turned our 
way, and the spell oi the coast was on her, too. A low, dark 
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land broke out to view thrnugh the dunes, and stood there con- 
«I>icuoiis amongst the heaps of dazzling sand, like a snuU man 
frowning. A voice on deck pronounced; 

*' That's ri^t. Here's his landmark. The fellow* knew *Try 
well what he was talking about." 

It was Scbright's voice, and Castro, strollinj; away triumphantly. 
aHvcted to turn his back on the land. He had recagniud the 
formation of the coast about thr inlet lone hetore anybody rise 
amtd di$tingui:ih the details. His word had hcen doubted. He 
was offended, and passed us by, wrapping himself up closely. One 
of Seraphin.a's Kx-k.t lilrw against niy check, and this last effort of 
the breeze remained snared in the silken meshes of her hair. 

" There's not enough wind to fill the sail of a toy boat," 
Srumbted Sebright ; " and you can't pull this heavy gig ashore 
with only that one-armed man at the other oar." He was sorry 
he could not send us off with four good rowers. The norther 
might be coming on before they could return to the ship, and — 
apart from the presence of four English sailors on the coast being 
sure to get talked about — there was the difficvilty in getting them 
back on Iward in Havana. We could, no duubt, smuggle oumelves 
in ; but six people would moke too much of a show. On the otlier 
hand, the alxence of four men out of the ship's company could not 
be accounted for very well to the authorities. " We can't say they 
all died, and we threw them overboard. It would be too startling. 
No ; you must go alune, and leave us at the first breath of wind ; 
and that. 1 fear, '11 be the first of the norther, too." 

He threw hit head back, and hailed, " Do you see anything uf 
that schooner from aloft there?" 

" Nothing of her, sir," ansMTred a man perched, with dangling 
feet, astride the very end of the Kipsail yardarm. He pau*ed, 
scanned the space from under the fiat of hts hand, and added, 
itting with deliberatitin, " Thrre'<i — a — har.e — to icaward, sir." 
ship, with her decks sprinkled over with men in twos and 
threes, sent up to his cars a murmur of satisfaction. 

If we could not see her, she could not nee us. This was a 
favorable circumstance. To the infinite gratification of rvcr)-one 
on baarii, it luul been diwovercd at daylight that the K'hooner had 
luch with us Ju(in>.' ihc hours uf darkness— cither ihrouii 
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unskillful handling, or from some accidental disadrannse of 
variable wind, I had been informed of it, directly I showed mj-self 
on deck in the morning, by several men who had radiant grins, as 
if some great piece of luck had befallen dicm, one and alL They 
shared their unHagging attention between the land and the sea- 
horizon, pointing out to each other, « ith their tattooed arms, 
features of the coast, nodding knowingly towards the open. 
midday most of them brou^it out their dinners on deck, and could 
be seen forv^'ard, each with a tin plate in the left hand, 
lating amicably with clasp knives. A small white handkerdiii 
hung from Mrs. Williams' fingers, and now and then she touched 
her eyes lightly, one after the other. Her husband and Sebright;! 
with a grave mien, stamped busily around the binnacle aft. chang- 
ing places, making way for each other, stooping in turns to glanc 
carefully along the compass card at the low bluS, like two gun 
nets laying a piece of heavy ordnance for an important shot, 
steward, emerging out of the companion, rang a hand-belt vx 
lently, and remained scared at the failure of that appeal. Afte 
waiting for a moment, he produced a further feeble tinkle, and 
sank down out of sight, with resignation. 

A white sun, as if blazing with the pallor of fur>% swung pa 
the zenith in a profound and universal stillness. Tliere was not 
wrinkle on the sea; it presented a lustrous and glittering level, 
like the polished facet of a gem. In the cabin we sat down to 
meal, not even pretending a desire to eat, exchanging va 
phrases, hanging our heads over the empty plates. But the regular 
footsteps of the boatswain left in charge hesitated, stopped near 
the skylight. He said in an imperfectly assured voice, " Seems as 
if there was a steadier draught coming now." At this we rose 
from the table impetuously, as though he had shouted an alarm 
of fire, and Mrs. Williams, with a little cry, ran round to Sera- 
phina. Leaving the two women locked in a silent embrace, the 
captain, Sebright, and mj'self hurried out on deck. 

Every man in the ship had done the same. Even the shiny blacl 
cook had come out of his galley, and was already comfortablj 
seated on the rail, baring his white teeth to the sunshine. 

*' Just about enough to blow out a farthing dip," said Sebright 
in a disappointed mutter. 
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He thought, however, wc had better not watt for more. There 
would he ttMi much presently. Some sailors hauled the boat along- 
side, the rest lined the rail as fur a naval spectacle, and W'iTains 
stared blankly. We were watting for Scraphina, whr -..jpeared, 
attended by Mrs. Williams, looking more kind, bl;^dless, and 
tic than ever. But my p'rl's cheeks glowed; h». eyes sparkled 

idactously. She had done up her hair in sor-^- way that tiiade 
it fit her head like s cap. It became her r xceedingly, and the 
decision of her movements, the white serenit* of her brtnv, daxrted 
me as if I had ne\'eT seen her before. Sh; seemed less childlike, 
nUIrr, ripe for this adventure in a new Jevelopment t)f strentrth 
and courage. She inclined her head slowly at the gaping saikirs, 
who had taken their caps off. 

As soon as she appeared, Castro, who had been leaning ai^inst 
the bulwark, started up, and with a muttered " Ad'tos. lenorrs," 
went down the overside ladder and ensconced himsell \n the 
of the boat. The leave-taking was hurried over. Williams gav 
no «ipn of feeling, except, perhaps, for the greater intcn»it>' of 
stare, which passed beyond our shoulders in the very act of 
dthakint;. Sebright helped Seraphina down into the boat, and 
ran up again nimbly. Mrs. Williams, with her slim hand held in 
both mine, uttered a few inaiherent words — about men's promises 
and the happiness of women, as I thought: but, truth to say. my 
own suppressed excitement was too am i 

I only knew that I had given her my >.'■ 1 

utter confidence which neither wisdom nor power, alone, can com- 
mand. And, suddenly, it occurred to roe that tlir heirew of a 
splendid name and fortune, down in the boat ittere, had no better 
friend in the w»rld than (his woman, whn had rtime to us out of 
the waste of the sea, opening Iter simple heart to our need, like a 
pious and naive hermit in a wilderness throM-ing open the door of 
his cell to strange wayfaren. 

" Mrs. Williann. " I stammered. " If we— if I— there's no 
saying what may happen to any of us. H sIm ever cone* to you 
— if she ever is in want of help. . . ." 

*' Yea, yes. Always, alwa>-s — like my own daug;liter." 

And the good woman broke do«'n, as if, indeed, I were taking ' 
her own daughter wtny. 
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" Nonsense, Mary ! " WiUiams advanced, muttrnng t 
''ously. " They arc not going round the world. Dare say 
ashc^*- in time for supper." 

He .'<red through her without expression, as if she had 
thin air, u^: she seized his arm, of course, and he gave me, then, 
an amazingly 'rapid wink which, I suppose, meant that I should 
go, . . . 

"All right thert'" asked Sebright from above, as soon as I 
had taken my seat in he stern sheets by the side of Seraphina. 
was standing on the poop deck ready with a sign for letting 
the end of our painter on deck; but before I could answer in 
affirmative, Castro, enscoirCcd forward under his hat, drew 
ready blade across the rope, as it were a throat. 

At once a narrow strip of water opened between the boat 
the ship, and our long-prepared departure, hastened thus by half 
a second, seemed to strike everybody dumb with surpn 
»s if we had taken wings to ourselves to fly away. Hastily 
grasped the tiller to give the boat a sheer, and heard a sort of li 
gasp in the air above. A row of heads, posed on chins alt along the 
rail, stared after us with unanimous fixity. Mrs. W'illianu 
averted her face on her husband's shoulder. Behind the couple, 
Sebright raised his cap gravely. 

Our little sail filled to a breeze which was much too feeble to 
produce a perceptible effect on the ship, and we left behind us her 
towering forai, as one recedes from a tall white spire on a plain. 
I laid the boat's head straight for the dwarf headland, marking 
the mouth of the inlet on the interminable range of sand-dum 
We drove on with a smart ripple, but before we felt sufGcien' 
settled to exchange a few words the animated sound languished 
suddenly, paused altogether, and, with a renewed murmur undi 
our feet, seemed to lose itself below the glassy waters. 
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THGcoltn had returned. The sea, changing from the 
warm glitter of a gem, and attuned to the grays and 
blacks of space, resembled a monstrous cinder under ■ 
sky of ashes. 

The sun had disappeared, smothered in these clouds that had 
formed themselves all at once and cvrrywhrrr, like snme swift 
corruption of the upper air. For the best part of the afternoon 
the ship and the boat remained lying at right angles, within half a 
mile of c:u:h other. What liKht was left in tlir world, cut off Inun 
the source of life, seemed to sicken with a strange decay. The long 
stretch of sands and the sails of tlie tnotionless vessel stood out 
lividly pale in universal gloom. And yet (he state of the atmos- 
phere was such that we could see clear<ut the very folds in the 
steep face of the dunes, and the fij^jres of the people movinj; on the 
poop of the I. ion. There was always somebotly there that had the 
■cpect of watching us. Then, with some excitement, we saw 
on hoard haul up the mainsail and lower the gig. 

The four oars beat the somber water, risini; and falling appar 
cntly in the same plai-e. She was an interminable time coming ofl 
but as she neared us I was surprised at her dashing speed. Se- 
bright, who steered, laid her alnnC'ide smartly, and two of ha 
men. clambering over without a word, lowered our lug at once. 

" We came to reef your sail for you. You couldn't manage that 
very well with a one-armed crew." said the young mate (}uietJy in 
the enormous stillness. In his opinion, we couldn't expect now 
any wind tilt the first squall came down. This flurn', as he called 
(t, would send us in smoking, and he was sure it would help the 
ship, as well, into Havana, in about twenty-four hours. He didn't 
think that it would come very heavy at Rnt ; and, once landed, 
nerd not c*re how hard it biciv. 

He tendered me over the gunwale a pcx-ket -flask covered with 
leather, and with a screwed lilvrr itopper in tlse shape of a cup. 

*7n 
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It WS& from the captain; full of prime rum. Wc were pretty 
sure to get wet. He thrust, also, into my hands » gray w*oolca 
shawl. Mrs. Williams thought my young lady mi^t be g-l 
of it at night. " The dear old woman has shut herself up insi 
their stateroom, and is praying for you now," he concluded. 
" Look alive, boys." 

His men did not ans%ver him, but at some words he addressed 
Castro, the latter, in the bows and looking at the coa»t, growi 
with a surly impatience. He was perfectly sure of the en 
Had been in and out several times. Yes. At night, toa Sebrigl 
then turned to me. After all. it was not so difScult. The 
bore due south from us, and the wind would come true fi 
nonh. Always did in these bursts. I had only to keep dead 
before it, " The clouds will light you in at the last." he added 
meaningly, glancing upwards. 

The two sailors, having finished reefing, hoisted, lowered, and 
hoisted again the yard to see that the gear ran dear, and without 
one look at us, stepped back into the gig, and sat down in their 
places. For a moment longer we lay together, touching sides. 
bright extended his hand from boat to boat. 

" You are in God's care now, Kemp," he said, looking up at me, 
and with an unexpected depth of feeling in his tone. " Take 
turn with the sheet on any account, and if you feel it coming 
heavy, let fly and chance it. Did I te!l you we have sichtcd the 
schooner from aloft? No? Wc can just make her out irom t 
main-yard away astern under the land. That don't matter 
. , . Senorita, I kiss your hands." He liked to air his SpanisI 
. . , " Keep oool whatever happens. Dead before it — mind 
count on sixteen days from to-morrow. WclL No more. Give 
waj-, boys." 

He never looked back. We watched the boat being hoisted and 
secured. Shonly afterwards, as we were observing the Lion short- 
ening sail, the first of the rain descended between her and us like 
a lowered veil. For a time she remained mistily visible, dark 
gaunt with her bared spars. The downpour redoubled ; she 
appeared : and our hearts were stirred to a faster beat. 

The shower fell on us, around us, descending pcrpcndicularl; 
with a steady force; and the thunder rollcx! f.ir oil, as if 
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from under the >ea. Sometimes the tnufflcd rumbtin;; stopped, and 
let us hear plainly tlie {;cntle hiis and ilie patter of the drops 
falling upon a vast expanse Suddenly, mingled with a loud Je- 
lonation right over our headj, a burst of Ughx outlined under the 
bellying strip of our soil tlie pointed crown of Castro's hat, re- 
posing on a heap of black clothing huddled in the bows. The 
darkness swallowed it alL I swung Seraphina in frunt of me. and 
made her sit low on the stern sheets beneath my feet. A lot of 
ioam boiled up around the boat, and we had tlie sensation of having 
been sent flying from a catapult. 

Everything was black — perfectly black. At intervals, headlong 
pists of rain swept over our heads. 1 suppose I did keep sufH- 
ciently cool, but in every Hash of lightning the wind, the sea, the 
clouds, the. rain, and the boat appeared to rush together thunder- 
ing upon me coast. The line of sands, bordered with a belt of 
foam, rlKzagged dazzlingly ui>on an earth as black as the clouds; 
only the headUind, with every vision, remained somber and un- 
moved. At last it rose up right before the boat. Blue lightning 
ttreamcd on a lane of tumblinti: waters at its foot. Was this the 
entrance? With the vague notion ot shortening soil, 1 let the 
sheet go from my hand. There wm a jerk, the crack of snapped 
wood, and the next Hash showed me Castro emerging from the 
ruins of mast and sail. He uprose, hurling the wreck from him 
overboard, then Hiiketed out of sight with his arm waving to the 
left, and I bote accordingly on the tiller. In a moment 1 saw him 
again, erect forward, with the arm pointing to the right, and I 
obeyed his signal. 'l*he clouds, straining with water and fire, 
were, indeed, lighting us on our way. A wave swelled astern, 
chasing us in; rucking fri^i fully, we glanced past a stationar)' 
mas* of foam — a sandbar — breakers. ... It was terrible. . . . 
Suddenly, the inotiim of the Iwat changed, and the flickers of light- 
ning fell into a scnali, lan^I ' ' ' ' > The wind • ' •» 
furrows in it, howling and *.> ; tlie dunes, ^j 

from the whole surfai:e, the entire pool of a bay seemed to heave 
bodily upwards, and I saw Castro again, with his face to roe this 
time. His black cloak ivas blowing straight out from his throat, 
hi* mouth yawned wide; he shouted diiectians, but in an instant 
darkness sealed my nes with its impenetrable impros. It was 
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tmposiible to steer now; the boat swung and reeled where 
listed ; a violent shock threw mc sideways ofi xay sest. I fdt her 
turning over, and, gathering Seraphina in tny arms, I leaped out 
before she capsized. I leaped clear our into shallow water. 

1 should never in my life have thought myself cainble of such 
a feat, and yet I did it with assurance, with no effort that I 
remember. More than that — I managed, after the leap, to k< 
my feet in the clinging, staggering clutch of water charged wi 
sand, which swirled heavily about my knees. It kept on hurling 
itself at my legs from behind, while I waded across the nuTOW 
strip of sand with an inspired firmness of step defying all the power 
of the elements. I felt the harder ground at last, but not before 
I had caught a momentary' glimpse of a black and bulky obj 
tumbling over and over in the advancing and withdrawing liqui 
flurry of the beach. 

" Sit still here on the ground," I shouted to Seraphina, thou: 
flights of spray enveloped us completely. " I am going back 
Castro." 

I faced about, putting my head down. He had been undoubted 
knocked over; and an old man, with only one hand to help hi 
self with, ran a very serious risk of being buffeted into insensibil 
and thus coming to his death in some four feet of water, 
violent glare disclosed a body, entangled in a cloak, rolling about 
helplessly between land and water, as it were. I dashed on in the 
dark ; a wave went over my head as 1 stooped, nearly waist-deep, 
groping. His rotary motion, in that smother, made it extremely 
difficult to obt^n any son of hold. A little more, and he woi 
have knocked my legs from under me, but it was as if my gi 
determination were by itself of a saving nature. He submitted 
being hauled up the beach, passively, like a sack. It was a heavy 
drug on the sand ; I felt him bump behind me on the edge of the 
harder ground, and a deluge fell uninterruptedly from above, 
lay prone on his face, like a corpse, berv\ een Seraphina and mysel 
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We could not remain there, however. But where to go? Wl 
to do? In what direction to look for a refuge? Was there 
shelter near by? How were wt to reach it? How were wx to 
move at all? No doubt he had expired; and the earth, sw 
deluged, glimmering fiercely and devastated with ao awful upr 
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appcaml no longer hahitablc. A i!iun<Icr-clap seemed to crash 
nnv life into him; the world flared all round, as if turning to a 
spark, and he was seen sitting up dazedly, h'ke one called up from 
the dead. Through it all he had preserved his hat. 

It was fixed firmly down under his chin with a handkerchief, 
the side nms over his ears like flaps, and, fur (he rest, presenting 
the appearance of a coal-scuttle bonnet behind, as well as in front. 
We followed its peculiar aspect. Driving on under this ii»de- 
jtructihle headgear, lie flickered in and out of the world, while 
with entwined arms and leaning back aj^inst the wind with 
our mit;ht, Seraphina xnd myself were borne along in his train. 
He knew of a shelter; and this knowledf^, perhaps, and also his 
evident familiarity with the topc>|<;raphy of the country, made him 
appear indomitably confident in the storm. 

A small plain of coarse i:rass was bounded by the steep spur of 
a rise. To the left a little river would burst, all at once, in all its 
windinfp into a bluish -.i ' * ;- glow ; and between the cr.ishe 
of thunder there was hc.i iij^-drawn, whi^ttling swish of tl' 

rushes and cane-brakes spnngmt; on the boggy {around. \Ve skirted 
the rise. The rain beat against it ; the lijjhtning showed its stream- 
ing and furrowed surface. We stumbled in the gusts. We felt 
under our feet, mud, sand, rocky inequalities of the ground, ar 
the moving stones in the bed of a torrent, which broke headlon| 
against our ankles. The entrance of a deep ravine opened. 

Its lower sides palpitated with the ceaxclest towing of dwarf 
trees and bushes; and, motionless above the somber tumult of the 
slopes, the monumental stretch of bare rrjck rose on high, level 
the top, and emitting a ghastly yclluv*' sheen in the flaslies. T\ 
thunder claps rolled ponderously brt>\em the narrowing walls of 
that cha»m, that was all aflame one ' ami all Mack tf 

next. A torrent sprinpinp at its heaif. int; with inaudiblfl 

fury along the bottom, seemed lu gleam placidly amongst the 
rounded fomis of inky bushes and pale bowlders below our path. 
Enormous eddies of wind from above made us stop short and tutter 
brcathicsa, dinging to each other. 

Castro sustaiiKd Seraphina on the other side ; but frequently he 
had to leave us and move ahead, looking for the way. There was, 
in fact, s half-ublitcrated path winding liaaj^ die ien necp of the 
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two sides; and wc struggled after our guide with the unthinking 
fortitude of despair. He was being disclosed tu us so suddenly, 
extinguished so swiftly, that he appeared, aUva)-?, as if motionless 
and ponaring in a varietj* of climbing attitudes. Tl»e rise of the 
bottom was verj- steep, and the last hundred yards really stiff. 

PWe did them practically on our hands and knees. The dislodged 
Hones bounded away from under our feet, unheard, like puff- 
balls. 

At the top I tried to make of my body a shelter for Seraphina. 
The wind howled and roared over us. 

" Up! Famosf The worst is yet before us," shrieked Otstro 
L in my ear. 

^1 What could he mean by this? The play of lightning opened 
^Klo view only a vast and rolling upland. Fire flowed in sheets 
^■lindiilatinK with the expanses of long grass amongst the trees, 
V here and there, in coal-black clumps, and flashed violently against 
^ a low edge of forests very dark and far away. 

" Let us go! " he cried. " Courage, senorita! " 
Courage! Tltc populace said of lier that she had never needed 
_to put her foot to the ground. If courage consists, for a being so 
ider, tn toiling and enduring without faltering and plaint,- — even 
[to the very limit of physical power, — then she was the n>ost cour- 
ligeous woman in the world, as she was the most charming, most 
[faithful, most generous, and the most worthy of love. 1 tried 
[lot to think of her racked limbs, for the very pain and pity of it. 
VVc retraced our steps, but now following the edge of that preci- 
fjtce out of which we had emerged. 1 had pereniptori!\ insisted on 
irrjing her. She put her arms round my neck and, to nn- uplirced 
llcart, she weighed no heavier than a feather. Castro, grasping 
'^my arm, guided my steps and gave me support against the wind. 

There was a distinct lull. Even the thunder had rolled aw.iy, 
Idwindling to a deep mutter. Castro fell on his knees in front 
|of me, 

" It is here," I heard him scream. 

I set Seraphina down. A booked dart of fire tore in two the 
hick canopy of clouds, I started back from tlie edge. 
"WTiatl Here?" I yelled. 
" Senor — Si! There is a cavern below. . . ." 




PART FOURTH 

I liad wen a. Icdgc clinging to the face of the rock. 

It was a cornice inclining downwards upon the wall of the 
prfiifn'cc, as you sec, sometimes, a Right of stairs built a^uln.tt the 
outside wall of a house. AnJ it resembled a stair roughly, with 
loniz. (loping steps, wet with rain. 

" For Diot, serior. do not let us stay to think here, or we shall 
perish in iliis tempest." 

He howled, Resticulatcd, shrieked with all the strength of his 
lungs. He knew tliesc tornadoes. Brute beasts would be found 
lying dead in the fields in the morning. This was the beginning 
onl)'. The lightning showed his kncelinR form, the eager upturned 
face, and a finger pointing urgently into the abjrss. Tlie wind was 
nothing I Nothing to what would come after. Ax he shrieked 
these words I was feeling the crust of the earth vibrate, absolutely 
vibrate, under the soles of my feet, witli the sound of thunder. 

He unfastened his cloak, auid was seen to struggle alxivr his head 
with the hovering and flapping doth, as though he had captured 
a black and pugnacious bird. We mastered at last a corner each, 
and then we started tu twist the whole, as if to w r *' water 
out. We produced, thus, a sort o( sliort rope, the . of a 

cable, and tlie descent began. 

" Do not liMik behind you. Do not look," Castro screeched. 

The first downward steps were terrible, but as soon as our heads 
bad sunk hrlow tlie level of the plain it was better, for we hod 
turned about to the ruck, moving sideways, cautiously, one step 
at a time, as if inspecting its fractured roughness for traces of a 
mysterious intcriptiun. Castro, with one emi of the twi *- ' ' -k 
in his hand, went first ; I held the other : and between us. i , 

the mpe .Tt her back, imit.ited our rr with her I<»iM'nrd 

hair ilying high in the wind, and her ( ... , :.„ .i liead as if deaf to 
the crashes. I saw the drawn stillness of her face, her dilated 
eye* stariii ' i three in» ' ' ata. Tli-- "nour 

prudence odous. I •■ of the c chind 

must have affected nc. Explam it as you will, se>*eral times during 
that descmt I felt my brain slip away from my control, and sugsest 
a desire to fling m>'self over backwards. The twigs of the huslirs, 
growing a little below the outer edge of the path, swished at my 
calvca. 
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Castro stopped. The cornice ended as a broken stairway 
upnn nothing. A tall, narrow arch $tood black in the rock, wii 
a sill three feet high at least. Castro clambered over; his 
and torso, when he turned about, were lighted up blindingly 
twcen the inner walls at every flash. Seeing me lay hold of Sen^ 
phina, he yelled ; 

'* Senor, mind! It's death if you stagger back." 

I lifted her up, and put her over like a child ; and, no sooner 
myself, felt my strength leave all my limbs as water runs out of 
overturned vessel. I could not have lifted up a child's doll 
Directly, with a wild little laugh, she said to me: 

*' Juan — I shall never dare come out." 

I hugged her silently to my breast. 

Castro went ahead. It was a narrow passage; our ell 
touched the sides all the way. He struck at his flint regularly, 
sparks streamed down from his hand ; we felt a freshness, a ser 
of space, as though we had come into another world. His voic 
directed us to turn to the left, then cried in the dark, " Stand still. 
A blue gleam darted after us, and retired without liaving done 
anything against the tenebrous body of gloom, and the thunder 
rolled far in, unobstructed, in leisurely, organ-like peals, as ii 
through an amazingly vast emptiness of a temple. But where van ^ 
Castro? VVc heard snappings, rustlings, mutters; sparks str 
row here, now there. We dared not move. There might 
been steep ndges — deep holes in that cavcm. And suddenly 
discovered him on all-fours, puiSng out his cheeks above 
flame kindled in a heap of dry sticks and leaves. 

It was an abode of darkness, enormous, without sonoht] 
Feeble currents of air, passing on our faces, ^ve us a feeling 
being in the open air on a night more black than any known nigh 
had been before. One's voice lost itself in there without reso- 
nance, as if oo a plain; the smoke of our blaze drove aslant, scin-_ 
tillating with red sparks, and went trailing afar, as if under 
clouds of a starless sky. Ultimately, it must have escaped thrnuy 
some imperceptible crevices in the roof of rock. In one place, onlj 
the light of the fire illuminated a small part of the rugged wa 
where the shadows of our bodies would surge up, repeating ou 
movements, and suddenly be gpne froiii our side. Evcrywber 
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cisr, pressing upon the rcHn.'tion of the llamcs, the Wind darkness 
of the vatilt might have extended away for miles and miles. 

Castro thought it probable. He tnaile mc observe the incline 
of the n<x>r. It sloped down deep and far. For miles, no doubt. 
Nobotly could tell ; no one had seen the end of it. This cavern 
had been known of old. This bruslm-oud, these dead leive^i, tha 
would make a couch for her Exccllcnc)', had l)een stored for yean^ 
— prrhaps by men who had died long ago. I^Kik at the dry rot. 
These large piles of branches were found stacked up when he 
first beheld this place. Carambal What tuill What fatigue! 
Let us thank the saints, however. 

Nevertheless, he shook his head at the strangeness of it. His 
cloak, spread out wide, was dr)'ing in the light, while he hu«tril 
hicnself with his hat, turning it before the blaze in both hand 
tenderly; and his tight little figure, lit up in front from head to 
foot, steamed from every limh. His round, plump shoulders and 
gray shock head smoked quietly at the top. Suddenly, the line 
mesh of wrinkles on his fare ran togetljcr, shrinking like a torn 
cobweb ; a HMsmodic sound, quite new to me, was heard. He had 
lauii^ed. 

The warmth of the fire had penetrated our chilled bodies with 
a feeling of cxxmfort and repose. Williams' flask was empty ; and 
this was a new Castro, mellowed, discoursive. almost genial. It 
was obvious to me that, had it not been for him, we two, lost and 
wandering in tlie storm, should have die<J from exp(rsure and ex- 
haustion — from some accident, perhaps. On the other hand I had 
indubitably saved his life, and he had already thanked me in hi(< 
flown languase; very grave, but exaggerating the hurron of hit 
danger, at a woman might have done for the better exprasion of 
gratitude. He had been greatly shiKked. Spaniards, » m race, 
have never, for all their cuniiucsts, been un intintaic tcnns with 
the tea. As individuals I have often ohsenrcd in them, nprciallf 
in the lower classes, a sort of dread, a dislike of salt water, mingled 
with contempt and fear. 

Castro, lifting up his right arm. protesteil that I had given a 
proof of very noble devotion in rushing hack for an old man tntn 
that bbdc water. Ottghl He shtidilered. He had given himself 
Mp^ptr Dhil He hinted that, at lus agr. he could not have cared 
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much for life; but then, drowning in the sea \V3S a death abhoi 
to an old Christian. \'ou died brutally — without absolution, ani 
unable, even, to think of your sins. He had had his mouth fiIJ«d 
with horrid, bitter sand, too, Tfui! He gave inc a thi 
thanks. But these English were wonderful in their vrny. 
Ah ! Carantba! The>' were . . . 

A large protuberance of the rocky Roor had been roughljr chi'ppeid 
into the semblance of a scat, God only knows by what hands and 
in what forgotten age. Seraphina's inclined pose, her torn dress, 
the wet tresses lying over her shoulders, her homeless aspect, made 
me think of a beautiful and miserable gj'psy girl drying her 
before a fire. A little foot, advanced, gleamed white on the Lnsi 
in front of the ruddy glare; her clasped fingers nursed one rail 
knee: and, shivering no longer, Iter head drooping in still prol 
she listened to us, frowning thoughtfully upon the flames. 

In the guise of a beggar-maid, and fair, like a fugitive prin< 
of romance, she sat concealed in the very heart of her dooiini 
This cavern belonged to her, as Castro remarked, and the bay 
the sea, and the earth above our heads, the rolling upland, hci 
of cattle, fields of sugar-cane — even as far as the forest .iway the, 
the forest itself, too. And there were on that estate, al 
two hundred Africans, he was able to tell us, He boasted 
wealth of the Ricgos. Her Ex'cellenc)', probably, did not km 
such details. Two hundred^-certainly. The estate of Don \'ii 
centc Salazar was on the other side of the river. Don Vincmtc 
was at present suffering the indignity of a prison for a sn^; 
of a quarrel with another caitattrro — who had died l:u 
all, he understood, through the intrigues of the prior of a 
convent; the uncle, they said, of the dead cahatteru. Babl 
was something to get. These fat friars were like the lean 
of Russia — hungry for everything they could see. Ne\'er 
Cufffo de Dios! Never enough! Like their good frientt 
helped them in their iniquities, the Juez O'Brien, who had been 
getting rich for years on the sublime generosity of her Excellency's 
blessed father. In the greatness of his nobility, Don Bait 
of holy memory had cvcr>' right to be obstinate. . . . Bastat 
would speak no more; only there is a saying in Castile that 
sad obstinate people make bw}-ers rich. . . . 
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" Vuestra Sefioria," he cried, checking himself, slapping his 
breast penitently, " deign 10 forgive me. I have been prratty 
exalted by the familiarity of the two hist men of your house— -J 
alluwed to siprak ficcly bccau^ of my fidelity. . . . Alasl{ 
AlasI " 

Seraphina, on tlie other side of the fire, made a vague gesture, 
and touk her cltin in fier hand without looking at him. 

" Poticncc," he mumhied to himself very audibly. " He in ricli, 
this picaro, (,>'Brien. Hui there is, also, a proverb^ — that no ricbetj 
shall avail in the day of vmgeancc." 

Notifinn that we had bck:im tii whisper together, he threw 
ftlniself hcfore the tire, and was silent. 

" Promise me one thin^, Juan," murmured Seraphina. 

I was kneeling by the side of her seat. 

" By all that's holy," I cried, " I shall foTcr him to came out 
and fight fair — and kill him as an F^nglish gentleman may." 

"Not that! Not tfiat!" she interrupted mc. She did not 
mean me to do that. It was what she feared. It woald be de- 
livering myself into chat man'^ hands. Did [ think what thaljj 
meant? It would be delivering her. too, into that man's power.! 
She would not survive it. And if 1 desired her to live on, I mttsc 
keep out of O'Brien's clutches. 

" In my tluiughtu I luve bound my life tu yours, Juan, mj fast 
that the stroke which cuts jroure, cuts mine, too. No death 
separate us." 

" No," I said. 

An«l she took tny head in her hands, and looked into my eyes. 

" No more mourninji," she whispered rapidly. " No more. 
I Bin too young to have a lover's grave in my life — and too proud 
to submit. . . ." 

" Never," I protested irdently. " That couldn't be." 
'Ilierefure look to it, Juan, that you ilo not sacrittce your Itfej 

ich is mine, either to your love — or— *r— to revenge." She 1 
bowed her hrad ; tlic fallinj; hair concealed her face. " For it 
%voutd be in vain." 

" The cloak is perfectly dry now, scAoriii," said Castro, r^ 
dining on hit elbow on the edge of the darknea. 

VVc two stepped out towards the entrance, leanrtns her on her 
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kneo, in stknt pr^rcr, witB her hinih <lm>Pii on Iwr 
tnd Icaniog agxiost tbe rueged trail of rock. Ovttide. the tank. 
co v dope d in firt and opnnr, ieoncd to bxvc been ghren atrr to 
the hay of a devfl. 

Yes. She was right. O'Biins was a fanaidablc and dea^ 
enemy. I wiriied ouradvcs on board the Liom d up e r ooed by Hi%. 
WiJtiaois, af»d in the middle of the Atlantic Nodang could isake 
us really safe froin his hatred but the vastness of the ocxan. ^[can- 
tune we had t shelter, for that night, at Icait, in this carem diat 
teemed big enough to contain, tn its black gloom of a burial vanlt, 
all the dtat and passiotis and hates of a nation. . . . 

Afterwards Castro and I sac murmartng bjr the dimtnisfaeid 6xr. 
He had much to say about the history of this cat-e. There ws a 
tradition that the ancient buccaneers had held their revds 
TIk stone on n'hich the seoonta had been sitting was suppoaed 
have been the throne of their chief. A fcrodous band they 
without tbe fear of God or doil — mostly En^sh. The 
Medio picaroons had used this cavern, occasionally, up to a \-ear or 
so ago. But there were always u^y affairs with the people on the 
estate — tbe vajutns. In his younger days Don Balthasar, hsving 
whole leagues of grass land here, had introduced a hen! of cattle; 
then as the Africans are useless for that work, he had onicred 
peons from Mexico to be brought over with their families — i| 
rant men, who hardly knew how to make the sign of the cross. 
quarrels ttad been about the cattle, which the Lugarenos killrd 
meat. The peons rode over them, and there were man)* wounds 
on both sides. Then, the last time a Rio Medio schooner was 
lying here (after looting a ship outside), there was some gam- 
bling going on (they played round this very stone), and Man 
— {Si, seiior, this same Manuel the singer — Bestial) — in a dis| 
over the stakes, killed a peon, striking him unexpectedly with 
knife in the throat. No vengeance was taken for this, because 
Lugarfnos sailed away at once; but the widow made a great noise, 
and some rumors came to the ears of Don Balthasar himself — fof 
he, Castro, had been honored with a mis^on to visit the estate. 
That was even the first occasion of Manuel's hate for him — Castra 
And, as usual, the Intendente after all settled the matter as he 
liked, and notliing was done to Manuel. Don Balthazar was ol 
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ant!, besides, too great a noble to be troubled with the doings oii 
such vermin. . . , And Castro began to yawn. 

At daybreak — he explained — he would start for the hacienrla 
early, and return with mules for Scraphina and myscH. The 
buildings of the estate were nearly three leagues away. All this 
tract of tlic country on the side of the sea was very deserted, tl)e 
sugar-cane fields worked by the slaves lyine inland, be>-ond the 
hahirnti»ns. Here, near the coast, there were only the herds ol 
cattle ranging the stnannas and the peons looking alter them, but 
even they sometimes did not come in si(;ht of the sea for week 
together. He had no fear of being seen by anybody on his journey j 
we, also, could start without fear in daylight, as soon as be brough 
the mules. For the rest, he would make proper arrangements fotfl 
secrecy with the husband of Scraphina's nurse — Enrico, he called 
him: a silent Galician ; a praybeard worthy of confidence. 

One of his first cares had been to gnib nut of his soaked clothe 
a handful of tobacco, and now he turned over the little dryin 
heap critically. He hunted up a fragment of maixc leal some- 
where upon his liosom. His face briKlitened. " Burm," he 
muttered, very pleased. 

" Senor — good-night." he said, more humanized than I had sui>- 
posed possible; or wat it only that I was getting to know him 
better? "And thanks. There's that in life v»hich even an old 
tired man. . . . Here I, Castro . . . old and sad, seizor. Yes, 
seizor — nothing of mine in all the world — and yet. . . . But 
what a death! Ouch! the brute water . . . CaramM Alto- 
gether improper for a man who has escaped from a great tnany 
battles and the winter of Russia. . . . The snow, seAor. . . ." 

He drowsed, garrulous, wit)) the blackened end ol his ctsarette 
hanging from his lower lip, swayed sideways — and let hiraiell go 
over gently, pillmN'ing his head on the stump ol his arm. 'Hk 
thin, viperish blade, stuck upwards from under his temple, gicsmc 
red before the blinking fire. 

I raised a handful ol flaring rwisci to look at Seraphifu. A 
terrible night raged over the land; tfte inner arch of the ofiening 
growled, winking bluishly lime after time, and, tike an enchanted 
princess enveloped in a beggar's cloak, she ww Ijring profoundly 
•sleep in the heart nf her dominrana. 



CHAPTER VI n 

THE first thing I noted, on opening my «>xs, was tl 
Castro had gone already; I was annoyrd. He mil 
have called me. How«'cr, we had arranged ever 
the evening before. The broad day, penetrating thtough the pas- 
sage, diffused a semicircle of nvilight over the flooring. It 
extended as far as the emplacement of the fire, black and cold 
oow with a gray heap of ashes in the middle. Farther a;way in the 
darkness, beyond the reach of light, Seraphina on her bed of 
leaves did not stir. But what was that hat doing tlierc? Castro's 
hat. It asserted its existence more than it ever did on the head of 
its master ; black and rusty, like a battered cone of iron, repootng 
on a wide flange near the ashes. Then he was not gone. He 
would not Start to walk three leagues, bare-headed. He wou^^ 
appear presently ; and I waited, vexed at the loss of time. But 1^| 
did not appear. " Castro," I cried in an undertone. The leav^H 
rustled ; Seraphina sat up. 

We were pleased to be with each other in an inexpugnable re- 
treat, to hear our voices untinged by anxiety; and, going to the 
outer end of the short passage, we breailied with joy the pure air. 
The tops of the bushes below glittered Mnth drops of rain, the sky 
was clear, and the sun, to us invisible, struck full upon the face 
of the rock on the other side of the ravine. A great bird soared, 
all was light and silence, and we forgot Castro for a time. I 
threw my legs over the sill, and sitting on the stone surveyed i h^ 
cornice. The bright day robbed the ravine of half its horrc 
'Ihc path was rather broad, if there was a frightful sheer drop i 
ninety feet at least. Two men could have walked abreast on 
ledge, and with a hand-rail one would have i" ng 

it. The most dangerous part yet was at the icrc 

ended in a rounded projection not quite so wide as the rest, 
bantered Seraphina as to going out. She said she was ready. S| 
would shut her eyes, and take hold of my hand. Englishmen, 
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had heard, vvcrr good at climbing. Their heads were steady^. 
Then wc became silent. There were no signs of Castro. Where 
could he have gone? What could he be doing? It was un- 
imaginable. 

1 grew nervous with anxiety at last, and begged Seraphina to go 
in. She obeyed without a word, and I remained just within tlie 
entrance, watching. I had no means to tell tiie time, but it seemed 
to me tliat an hour or two passed. Hadn't we better, I thought, j 
Start at once on tuot tor tlie hacienda f I did not know the way, 
but by descending the ravine again to the sea, and walking idong 
the bonk of the little river, I was sure to reach it. The objection 
ro this was that we should miss Castro. Hang Castro I And yet| 
there was sotnething mysterious and threatening in his absence. 
Could he— could he have stepped out for some reason in the dark, 
perhaps, and tumbled off the cornice? I had seen no traces of a 
$lif>— there would be none on the rock; the twigs of the growth ■ 
below the edge would spring back, of course. But why should he' 
fall? The footing was good — hmvevcr, a sudden attack of ver- 
tigo. ... I tried to look at it from e\'ery side. He was not a 
somnambulist, as far as I knew. And there was nothing to eat 
—I felt hungr>' already^ — or drink. The want of water would 
drive us out very soon to the spring bubbling out at tite head of 
the ravine, a mile in the open. Then whv not go at once, drink, 
and return to our lair as quickly as possible. 

But I did not like to think of tier t^oin^ up and down the cor- 
nice. I remembered that we had a tiask, .-uid went in hastily to 

k for it. First, I looked near the hat ; then, Seraphina and 
t double with our vyet on the ground, examineil vtttj 
inch of twilight ; we even wandered a long way into the darkmsa,! 
feeling about with our hands. It was usele»l 1 called out to* 
her. and then we desisted, and coming together, vkondered what 
might ftave become uf the thing. He had taken it — that wasj 
dear. 

But if, as one might suppose, he had taken it away to get somtl 
water for us, he ought to have been back long before. I was boj 
ginning to Ircl rather alarmed, and I tried to consider what we] 
had better do. It was necessary to learn, first, what had 
of htm. Staring out of the opening, in my perplexity, I taw, ool 
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the other side of the ravine, the lower part of a roan from his 
waist to his feet. 

By crouching down at once, I brought his head into view. TTu» 
was not Castro. He wore a black sombrero, and on his shoulder 
carried a gun. He turned his back on the ravine, and began to 
walk straight away, sinking from my sight till only hts hat 
shoulders remained visible. He lifted his arm then — straight 
— evidently as a signal, and waited. Presently another head 
shoulders joined him, and they glided acrcss my line of sight 
gether. But I had recognized their bandit-like aspect with infinite 
consternation. Lugarehof! 

I caught Seraphina's hand. &fy first thought was that we 
should have to steal out of the cavern with the first coming of 
darkness. Castro must be lying low in hiding somewhere above. 
The thing was plain. We must try to make our way to the 
hatienda under the cover of the night, unseen by those two n»en. 
Evidently they were emissaries sent from Rio Medio to watch 
this part of the coast against our possible landing. 1 was to be 
hunted down, it seems: and I reproached myself bitterly with the 
hardships I was bringing upon her continually. Thinking of tlK 
fatigues she had undergone — (1 did not think of dangers — that 
was ano ''er thing — the romance of dying together like «U 
lovers in tradition of the world) — I shook with rage 

exasperation The firm pressure of her hands calmed me. 
was contcn dt what if they took it into their heads to 

into the cave 

The emptiness of the blue sky above the sheer yellow rock 
site was frightful. It was a mere strip, stretched like a lurnin< 
bandage over our eyes. They were, perhaps, even now on their 
way round the head of the ravine I had no weapon except tl 
butt of my pistol. The charges had been spoilt by the salt wai 
of course, and I had been tempted to fling it out of my belt, 
for the thought of obtaining some powder somewhere. And tb 
men I had seen were armed. At once we abandoned the nei 
borbood of the entrance, plunging straight away into the profoi 
obecurity of the cave. The rocky ground under our feet had 
gentle slope, then dipped so sharply as to surprise us; and 
entrance, diminishing at our backs, shone at last no larger than 
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entrancr of a mouse-hole. Wc made a few steps more, gropiogly. 
The bead of lipht disappeared altogether when wc sat down, ind 
we remained there hand-in-hand and silent, like two frightened 
children phiced at the center of the earth. There was not a sound, 
not a gleam. Scrapliina bore the crushing strain of this perfect 
and black stillness in an almost heroic iramobilit)", but, as to me, 
it seemed to lie upon my limbs, to embarrass my brcathini; like a 
ntimbnexs full of dread ; and to shake that feeling ofl I jumped up 
repeatedly to look at that luminous bead, that point of light 
no bifrger than a pearl in the infinit)* of darkness. And once, just 
as I was looking, it shut and opened at roe slowly, tike the deliber- 
ftte drooping and rising of the lid upon a white eyeball. 

Somebwiy had come in. 

We watched side by side. Only one. Would he go out? The 
point of light, tike a white star setting in a coal-black firmament, 
ranaincd uneclipsed. Whoever had entered was in no haste to 

ive. Moreover, wc had no means of telling what another ob- 

ring ul the light might mean; a departure or another arrival. 

tiere were two men about, as we knew ; and it was even possible 
that the>' had rntcred together in one wink of tin- light, treading 
close upon each other's heels. Wc both felt the sudden great desire 
to know for certain. But, especially, we needed to, find out if 
perchance this was not Castro who had returned. '^I'.'t could not 
sfiord to lose his assistance. 
— 4hould Iw risk himself out 

discovered himself, and thus lost to us when wc ', *x 
sary? And the doubt came. If this roan was 
didn't he penetrate further, and shout our names? 
luve been intelligent oiougb to guess. . . . Ar 
doubt that, making suspense intolerable, put u* in nv 

We circled widely in that subterranean darkness, which, unlike 
the darkest night on the surface of the earth, had no susgcsdon 
of shape, no horizon, and seemed to has'e no more limit than tiie 
darkness of infinite space. On this floor of solid rock we moved 
with noiseless steps, like a pair of timid phantoms. The spot of 
light grew in size, developed a shape — stretching from a pearly 
bead to a silrer>- thread; and. approadiing from the side, we 
•canned from afar the citcimvurribcd region of twilight about the 
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opening. There was a man in it. VVc contemplated for a tune 
his rounded back, his drooping head. It was gray. The man was 
Castro. He sat rocking himself sorrowfully over the ashes. He 
was mourning for us. We were touched by this silent fsichfulness 
of grief. 

He started when I put my hand on his shoulder, locked 
up, then, instead of giving any signs of joy, dropped bis bead 
again. 

" You managed to avoid them, Castro ? " I said. 

" Scftor, behold. Here I am. I, Castro." 

His tone was gloomy, and after sitting still for a while under 
our gaze, he slapped his forehead violently. He was in his tan- 
trums, I judged, and, as usual, angry with me — the cause of every 
misfortune. He was upset and annoyed beyond reason, as I 
thought, by this new difficulty. It meant delay — » certain mea- 
sure of that sort of danger of which we had thought ourselves free 
for a time — night traveling for Se' ' na. But I had an idea 
save her this. We did not all ' 70. Castro could si 

atone, for the hacienda after dan ^ring, besides the muli 

half a dozen pwons with him for a -acort. There was nothi 
really to get so upset about. The danger would have been if 
had let himself be caught. But he had not. As to his temper, 
knew my man; he had been amiable too long. But hy this 
we were so sure of his truculent devotion that Seraphina spol 
gently to him, saying how anxious >ve had been — how glad 
were to see him safe with us. . . . 

He would not be conciliated easily, \t seemed, and let out onl 
a blood-curdling dismal groan. Without looking at her, he trii 
hastily to make a cigarette. He was vcr>' clever at it generall; 
rolling it with one hand on his knee somehow; b>it this time al 
his limbs seemed to shake, he lc»t several pinches of tobacco, 
dropped the piece of maize leaf. Seraphina, stooping over his 
shoulder, took it up. twisted the thing swiftly. 

"Take, amtgo," she said. 

He was looking up at her, as if struck dumb, rolling hts 
wildly. He jumped up. -,^ 

"You — »enonu! For a miserable old mani Sju break 
heart." 
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And with long strides he disappeared in the dvkoesa, leaving 
us wondering. 

We sat side by side on the couch ol leaves. With Castro there 
I felt we were quite equal to dealing with the two LuiartSos if 
thry had the unlucky idea of intruding upon us. Indeed, a vigi- 
lant man, posted on one side at the end of the passage, could have 
disputed the entrance against ten, twenty, almost any numhcr, 
BS lung as he kept his strength and had something heavy enough to 
knock them over. Faint stmnds reached me, as if at a great dis- 
tance Castro had lieen shouting in himself. I called to htm. lie 
did not answer, but unexpectedly his short person showed itself 
in the brightest part of the light. 

"Senorl" he called out with a strange intonation. 

I got up and went to him. He seemed to be listening intently 
with his ear turned to the opening. Then suddenly: 

" Look at me, seAor. Aia 1 Castro'^the same Castro? old and 
friendless?" 

He stood biting his f<i and looking up at me from under _ 

his knitted e>-cbfows. I c.< inuw wliat to say. Wliat was tbi 
nonsense ? 

He ejaculated a sort of incomprehensible babble, and, passing 
by me, ruslicd toward* Sernphina ; she sat up, startled, on her 
couch of leaves. Falling before her on his plump knees, he seired 
her hand, pressed it against his ragged mustache. 

" Excellency, forgive met No — no iorgivencsst Ha! old man I 
Ha — thou olil man. • . ." 

He bowed beftire her shadowy figure, that sustained the pale 
nval of t4ie face, till his forrlKad struck the rock. Plunging his 
hand into the ashes, he poured a fiscfut with inarticulate low cries 

er his gray hairs; and the agitation of that obese little bod| 
im it* knees bad a lamentable and grotesque inconsequence, 
inexplicable in itself as the sorrow uf a madntan. Full of wondc 
before his abject collapse, she murmured: 

" What luve you done? " 

He tried to <!tng himself upon her feet, but my hand wras 
his collar, an tcr an uranerctful shaking, I sat hiqj down 
main fotcr. He pilpcd, blinked the whites of his eyes, then, in 
a whisper full of rage: 
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■" Horror, shame, miseT>', uid malediction ; I have bctf 
you." 

At once she said soothingly, " Tomas, I do not believe ihis ' 
while I thought to myself: How? Why? For what reason 1 
In what manner betrayed? How was it possible? And, It so, 
why did he come back to us? But, as things stood, he would 
never dare approach a Lugareno, If he had, they would ocve^^ 
have tet him go again. ^B 

" You told them we were here? " I asked, so perfectly incredu- 
lous that I was not at all surprised to hear him protest, by all tlic_ 
saints, that he never did — never would do. Never. Never. 
But why should he? Was he the prey of some strange hallt 
tion? Rocking himself, he struck his breast with his clencb 
hand, then suddenly caught at his hair and remained perfcctij 
motionless. Minutes passed; this despairing stillness inspired 
me a feeling of awe at last — the awe of something inconceivable. 
My head buzzed so with the effort to think that I had the illusions 
of faint murmurs in the cave, the very shadows of murmurs. And 
all at once a real voice — his voice — burst out fearfully rapid and 
voluble. 

He had really gone out to get a piovision of water. Wa 
up early, he saw us sleeping, and felt a great pity for the senoriiaT 
As to the cabaUero — his savior from drowning, alas! — thc_ 
senorita would need every ounce of his strength. He would 
us sleep till his return from the spring; and, there being a ble 
freshness in the air, he caught up the flask and started bare-hcadr 
The sun had just risen. Would to God he had never seen i| 
After plunging his face in the running water, he remained on 
knees and busied himself in rinsing and filling the flask. Tt 
torrent, gushing with force, made a loud noise, and after he 
done screwing the top on. he was about to rise, when, gla 
ing about carelessly, he saw two men leaning on their rieofirti 
and looking at him in perfect silence. They were standic 
rigjit over him; he knew them well; one they called El Rubi« 
the other, the little one, was Jose — squinting Jose. Xhcy saio 
nothing; nothing at all. With a sudden and mighty effort he 
preserved his self<omroand, affected unconcern and, instead of 
getting up, only shifted his pose to a sifting position, took off 
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shon and stockings, and proceeded to bathe hfs feet. Hut it w*a»1 
as if a blazinj; fire had been kindled in his breast, and a tornado.^ 
had been blowing in his head. 

He could not tell whence these tvvo had come, with what object, 
or how much they knew. They might have been only messengers 
from Rio Medio to Havana. They generally went in couples.] 
If Manuel had escaped alive out of the sea. o'erything was known 
in Rio Medio. From where he sat he beheld the empty, open 
sea over the dunes, but the edj^ of the upland, cleft by manjr^ 
ravines (of which the one we had ascended wa» the deepest), coo 
traled f rum him the tittle basin and the inlet. He was certain 
these men had not come up that way. They had approached him 
over the plain. But there was more than one way by which the 
upland could be reached from below. The thouf^ts rushed rour 
and round his head. He rrmembcred that our boat must be float*! 
in{c or lying stranded in the little bay, and resolved, in case of 
itty, to say that we two were dead, that we had been 
wned. 

It wu El Rubio who put the very question to him, in an insident 
tone, and sitting on the ground out of his reach, with his gun 
ross his knees. His long knife ready in his hand, squinting Jose 
remained xtanding over Castro. Those two men ntxlded to each 
other signiticiintly at tf»e intelligence. He perceived that they 
were more than half disposed to credit his story. Thry had nearly 
been drowned themselves pursuing that accursed heretic of an 
Englishman. When, from their remarks, he learned that tlve 
^^Achooner was in the bay, he began putting on his shoes, thrmgh the 
^fiope of making a sudden dash for his life down the ravine aban- 
doned him. 

ITw vhooner had been nm in at night during the gale, and in 
such distress that they let her take the ground. She was not 
injured, however, and some of them were preparing to haul her 
^off. Our boat, as I conceive, after bumping along the beach, had 
^Hnriftrd within the intluence of the nirrent created by the little 
~ river, or else by the water forced into the basin bj' the ten; 
seekinK t° escape, and had been carried out towards the i . ... 
She was seen at daylight, knocking about amongst the breaker*, 
bottom upb kmI IB nich dwllow water that tluee or four mea 
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wading out knee-deep managed to turn her over. They had found 
Mrs. Williams' woolen sbaM'l and my cap floating underneatlu 
At the same time the broken mast and sail were made out, tossi 
upon the waves, not very far off to seaward. That the boat l»; 
been in the bay at all did not seem to have occurred to them. It 
had been concluded that she had capsized outside the entrani 
It was very possible that we had been drowned under her. C^ti 
hastened to confirm the idea by relating how he had been dingi 
to the bottom of the boat for a long time. Thus he had savi 
himself, he declared. 

" Manuel will be glad," observed El Rubio then, with an evi 
laugh. And for a long time nobody said a word. 

EI Rubio, cross-legged, was observing him with the eyes of 
basilisk, but Castro swore a great oath that, as to himself, 
showed no signs of fear. He looked at the water gushing from 
the rock, bubbling up, sparkling, running away in a succession of 
tiny leaps and falls. \V^hy should he fear? Was he not old, and 
tired, and without any hope of peace on earth ? What was death ? 
Nothing. It was absolutely nothing. It comes to all. It 
rest after much vain trouble — and he trusted that, tti rough 
devotion to the Mother of God, his sins would be forgiven aft 
a short time in purgatory. But, as he had made up his mind 
to fall into Manuel's hands, he resolved that presently be wi 
stab himself to the heart, where he sat — o\er this r\mning wai 
Fur it would not be like a suicide. He was duumed. and surel 
God did not want his body to be tormented by such a dnil as 
Manuel before death. He would lean far over before he struck 
his faithful blade into his breast, so as to fall with his face in the 
water. It looked delieiously cool, and die sun was hea^y on his 
bare head. Suddenly, El Rubio sprang to his feet, saying: 
" Now, Jose." 

It is clear that these ruffians stood in awe of his blade. 
their cowardly hearts they did not think it quite safe (beii 
only two to one) to tr>' and disarm that old man. They back 
away a step or two, and, leveling their pieces, suddenly order 
him to get up and walk before. He threw at them an obscei 
word. He thought to himself, " Bueno! They will blow 
head oS my shoulders." No emotion stirred in him, as if bis 
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had already cxased to run in his vrin$. They rcmaintrii, all three, 1 
in a state of suspemted animation, but at last El Rubio ltii.'iL-tl> 
throuKh his teeth with vexadon, and grunteJ: 

" Attention, Jose. Take aim. We will break his legs and 
take away the sting of this old scorpiotu" 

Castro '» blood felt chilly in his limbs, but, instead of planting 
his knife in his brca^it, he spoke up tu ask them where, supposing 
he consented, they wished to conduct hiia. 

"To Manuel — our captain. He would like to embrace you 
before you die," said El Kubio, advancing a stride nearer, his gun 
to his shoulder- " Get up! March I " 

And Castro found himself un hi» feet, looking straig^it into the 
black holes of the barrels. 

" Walk ! " they exclaimed together, stepping upon htm. 

The lime had come to die. 

"Hal C<j»<j//«.' " he said. 

They made a menacing clamor, "Walk nV/o, traitor; walk." 

" Seiiorita — I walked." The heartrending e^ort of ilic voice, 
the tremhiini; of thix gray head, the sobs under the words, op 
pressed our breast with dismay and dread. Ardently he wuul^ 
have us believe that at this juncture he was thinking of us only — 
of us M'ondering, alone, ignorant of danger, and hidden blindljri 
under the eartti. His purpose was to provoke the tvvo Lucarenoi 
to tboot, so that we sliimld l>c warned by the reports. Brsidrs, on 
opportunity tor escape might yet present itself in some most ut>- 
likely way, perhaps at the very last moment. Had he not his 
own life in his own hands? He cnretl not fur it. Tt was in Itii 
power to end it at any time. And there would be dense thicket 
on the way; lung srais where one could plunge suddenly — ^who 
knows I And overgrown ravines where one could hide— trrr" 
under the bushes — escape — and return with help. . . . But v 
he faced the plain Its creatncss cniabed his poor strengtli. 'I'hi 
uiuovereii vastneas impritooed him as effectually as a walL Hi 
knew himself for what he was: an old man. short of breath, heavjr 
of foot ; nevertheless he walked on hastily, hts eyes on the ground 
The footsteps of his captors sounded behind him, and he tried 
edge io«'ards the ravine. When nearly above the opening of the 
cavern be would, he thought, swcnx inland, and dasli off as fast, 
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as he was able. Then they would have to fire at him ; ive would 
be sure to hear the shots, the warning would be clear . . . and 
suddenly, looking up, he saw that a small band oi Lagarefiat, 
having just ascended the brow of the upland, were coming to meet 
him. Now \va$ the tiine to get shot; he turned sharply, and began 
to run over that great plain towards a distant clump of trees. 

Nobody fired at him. He heard only the mingled jcen 
and shouts of the two men behind, " Quicker, Castro; quickcrl 
They followed htm, holding their sides. Thwe ahead had air 
spread themselves out over the plain, yelling to each other, 
were converging upon him. That was the time to stop, 
with one blow fall dead at their feet. He doubled round in fr 
of Manuel, who stood waving his arms and screeching orders, anJ 
ran back towards the ravine. The plain rang with furious shouot' 
They rushed at him from every side. He would throw himself 
over. It was a race for the precipice. He won it. 

I suppose he found it not so easy to die, to part with the M'amith 
of sunshine, the taste of food ; to break that material servitude to 
life, contemptible os a vice, that binds us about like a chain on 
the limbs of hopeless slaves. He showered blows upon his chest: 
sitting before us, he battered with his fist at the side of his head 
till I caught his arm. We could always sell our liv-es deaHy, 
said. He would have to defend the entrance with me. We 
could hold ft till it was blocked with thetr corpses. 

He jumped up with a derisive shriek; a cloud of ashes fle 
from under his stumble, and he vanished in the darkness Hith nti 
gesticulations. 

" Their corpses — their corpse — riieir . . . Ha! ha! Ital' 

The snarling sound died atray; and I understood, then, what 
meant tbis illusion of ghostly murmurs that once or t^^icr had 
seemed to tremble in the narrow region of gray tight around the 
arch. The sunshine of the earth, and the voices of men '^m 

on the threshold of the eternal obscurit)' and stillness in -. -.-^H 

were imprisoned, as if in a grave with inexorable destli sttnding 
between us and the free spaces of the world. 
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FOR it meant that. Imprisoned! CBStro'a derisive shrici 
meant that. And I had kiiuwn it before. He emerged back 
out of the black depths, with livid, swollen featureSt and 
foam about his mouth, tu splutter; 

"Their corpses, you say. ... Ha! Our corpses," and r©- 
tioted again, where 1 could only hear incoherent mutters. 

Seraphina clutched ray arm- " Juan — tog^he; — no 
tion." 

I had known it. even as I spoke of selling our lives dearljr.' 
They could only be surrendered. Surrendered miserably to these 
wretches, or to the everlasting darkness in which Castro muttered 
his dnpatr. 1 neciJed not to hear this omtnous and sinister sound 
— nor yet Scraphina's cry. She understood , too. They would 
never come duwn unless to look upon us when we were dead. I 
need not have gone to the entrance of the cave to understand all 
the ftorrur (if our fnte. The l.uzarenot had already Ii|^ted a fire. 
Very near the brink, tix). 

It was bumtne stimr thirty feet aliove my head ; and the she 
wall on the other side caught up and sent across into ray face ttte~ 
crackling of dry branches, the loud excited talking, the argunient*, 
the oaths, the I.iughter ; now and then a very shriek <>i }uy. Manue 
wai giving orders. Some advanced the opinion that the cur 
tngirz, the spy who came from Jamaica to see whom he could 
for a hanging without a priest, was down there, toa So that 
was it! O'Brien knew how to stir their hate. I should get 
short shrift " He was a fiend, the Inglrt: look how many ol 
he hiu killed! " they cried; and Manuel would have loved to 
my flesh, in small pieces. oS my bones— only, alas! I was imw 
h< ' i rrd. However, scocbody m-as left. 

>elf flat, witli hit had over the brink, 
for his yell of " Castro! " exploded, and rolled heavily between the 
rocbL 
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"Castro! Castro! Castro! '* he sliouted tucnty times, till be 
set the %vliolc ravine in an uproar. He waited, and when the 
clmDor had quieted down amongst the bushes below, called out 
softly, " Do you bear me, Castro, my victim? Tliou «rt mj 
victim, Castro." 

Castro had crept into the passage after me. He pushed his hcai 
beyond my shoulder. 

" I def>' thee, Manuel," he screamed. 

A hubbub arose. " He's there! He is there! " 

" Bravo, Castro," Manuel shouted from above. " I love thi 
because thou art my victim. I shall sing a song for thee, 
up. Hey! Castro! Castro! Come up. . . . No? Then 
dead to their grave, and the living to tlieir feast." 

Sometimes a little earth, detached from the layer of soil covi 
ing the rock, would fall streaming from above. The men told oft 
to guard the cornice walked to and fro near the edge, and the 
confused murmur of voices hufTg subdued in the air of the deft, 
like a modulated tremor. Castro, moaning gently, stumbled back 
into the cave. 

Seraphina had remained sitting on the stone seat. The twi- 
light rested on her knees, on her face, on the heap of cold ashes 
at her feci. But Castro, who had stood stock-still, with a. hand 
to his forehead, turned to n»c excitedly : 

" The peons, />or Diot! " Had I ever thought of the peons 
belonging to the estandaf 

Well, that was a hope. I did not know exactly bow matte 
stood between them and the Lugarenoi, There was no lo\'e 1 
A fight was likely; but, even if no actual collision took place, thi 
would be sure to visit the camp above in no very friendly spirit 
a chance might offer to make our position known to these mei 
who had no reason to hate cither me or Castro — and would not 
afraid of thwarting the miserable band of ghouls sitting abov 
our grave. How our presence could be made known I was not 
sure. Perhaps simply by shouting with all our might from 
mouth of the cave. We could offer rewards — say who we wen 
summon them for the service of their own scnorita. But, pr 
ably, they had never heard of her. No matter. The news woul 
soon reach the hacienda, and Enrico bad two hundred slaves ai 
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back. One of us mtut always rmuun ut ilic mouth uf the Ctird 
listening to what went on :d>ove. There would be the trainpluigM 
of hories' htxifx — quarreling, no doubt — anyway, much talk — 
new voices — someiliing to inform us. Only, how soon would 
they come? They were not likely to be riding where there were 
no cattle. Had Castro seen any signs of a herd on the uplands 
near by? 

His face fell. He had not. There were many mvannas within 
the belt of forests, and the herds might be miles away, stampeded 
inland by the storm. Sitting down suddenly, as if oveR'ume, he 
averted his eyes and began to scratch the rode between his IcgiJ 
with the point of his blade. 1 

Wc were all silent. How long could we wait? How lon^ 
could people Jive? ... I looked at Seraphina. How long coul! 
she live? . . . The thought seared my heart like a hot i^.u. 
I wrung my hands stealthily. 

" Hal my blade! " muttered Castro. " My sting. . . . Old 
scorpion! 'ITicy did not take my sting away. , . . Only — halt! " 

He, a man, had not risen to the fortitude of a venoiDOilM 
creature. He vt'a< defrated. He groaned pruf4iundly. Life nrn| 
too much. It clung to one. A scorpion — an insect — within a 
ring of flames, would lift its sting and stab venom into in own 
hea<l. And he — Castro^a man — a man. fior Dioi — Itad less (irm- 
nr<.< than a rrerping thing. Why — why, did he not stab this 
dishonored oUI heart ? 

" Sc^rita," he cried agonizingly, " I swrar I did sliout to thetn 
to fire — so — info my breast — and then. . . ." 

Seraphina leaned over him pityingly. 

" F.n<iugh, Castro. One lives because of hope. And crirvt 
not. Thy death would have done no good." 

Her fare had a splendid pallor, the radiant whiteno* and 
majesty of marble; it had never before appearrd to me more 
beautiful: and hrr hair unrolling its dark undulations, as if tinged 
deep with the funereal gloom of the background, covered her 
magnificentl>' right down to her ellwws. Her e\r» were incredibly 
proforund. Her person hail t.ikrn on an indefinable beauty, a new 
beautir, that, like the comeliness that comes from joy, love, or 
success, seemed to rise from the depths of tier being, as if an. 
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unsuspected and somber quality' of her soul had respon<!cd to 
horror vi our situation. The fierce trials had gradually developed 
her, as burning sunshine opens the bud oi a flower ; and I 
her now in the plenitude of her nature. From time to time 
would raise up to her his blinking old eyes, full of timidit>- and 
distress. 

He had not been young enough to throw himself over — be had 
worn the chain for too many years, had lived well and softly 1 
long, was too old s slave. And yet — if he had had the couragr 
the act! Who knows? I rejected the thought far from me. 
rcntmed, and I cau^t myself loob'ng at him with irritated 
But this first day passed not intolerably. We ignored our su 
ings. indeed, I felt none for my part. We had kept our thou^ts 
bound to the slow blank minutes. And it we exchanged a few 
words now and then, it was to speak of patience, of resolution to 
endure and to hope. 

At night, from the hot ravine fult of shadows, came the cool 
fretting of the stream. The big blaze they kept up above crackled 
distinctly, throwing a fiery, restless stain on the face of the rock 
in front of the cave, high up under the darkness and the stars of 
the sky — ^and a pair of fcrt would appear stamping, the shadow 
of a pair of ankles and feet, fantastic, sustaining no gigantic body, 
but enormous, tramping slowly, resembling two coffins leaping to 
a slow measure, I see them in my dreams now, sometimes. Thcjr 
disappeared. 

Manuel would sing; far in the night the monotonous staccato 
of the guitar w«nt on, accompanying plaintive murmurs, outhu 
of anger and cries of pain, the tremulous moans of sorrow, 
nerves vibrated, I broke my nails on the rock, and seemed to hi 
once more the parody of all the transports and of c^-ery anguti 
even to death — a trapc and ignoble rendering of life. He vnts' 
true artist, powerful and scorned, admired with derision. obe> 
with jeers. It was a song of mourning; he sat on the brink wit^ 
his feet dangling over the precipice tlrat sent him back his inspi: 
tones with a confused noise of sobs and desolation, 
idol had been snatched from the humilitv" of his adoring »il 
like a falling Star from the sight of the worm that crawls. . 
He scMTDcd on the string ; .inJ his voice emerged like the 
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of a castaway in the tumult of the gale. He apastrophkciJ lia_ 
instrument. . . . Woe! VVoel No more sonf^. He woutd 
break it. Its work was done. I-!r wouKl il.ish it against the 
rocL ... His palm slapped the hollow wood furiously. . . . 
So that it should lie shattered and mute like his o%v'n heart! 

A frenzied explosion of yells, jesu, and applause covered the 
finale. 

A ciimplcle silrnre would folluw, as if in the acclainaiions the 
had exhausted at once eveo' bestial sound. Sometwdy woul 
cough pitifully for a long time — ^and when he had done stplutter- 
in^ and cursing, the world outside appeared lost in an even mo 
profound stillness. The red «tain nf the fire wavered across 
play under the dark brow of the rock. The irritated murmur 
of the torrent, tearing along below, returned timidly at first, 
expanded, filled the ravine, ran throuch my cart in an ant:ry 
babble. Tlie deadened footfalls on the brink sometimes dislodged 
* pebble: it would start with a feeble rattle and be heard no morr. 

In the daytime, loo, there were silences up there, perfect, pro- 
found. No prowl of feet disturbed them : the sun biased between 
the roclcs, and even the hum of inurcts could be heard. It seemed 
im|RMuble not to believe that they had all died by a miracle, or 
ebe had been driven away by a silent pnnic. But two or more 
were alwap on the watch, dircctl)' alxjve, with their head* over 
the edge; and suddenly they would begin to talk together in 
droHiy tones. It was -.is if Mime b.-irharnus somnombuli.tts hod 
mumbled in the daytime the bizarre atrocity of their thoughts. 

They discussed Williams' flask, which had been picked up. 
Was the cup made of silver, they wondered. Manuel had appro- 
priated it for his own u»c, it sremv Well — he was the tap^tat 
,XI>e Ittglet, should he appear by an im{xi6sible diance, was to b 

It down at once; but Castro must be allowed to pvr himself up. 
And they trould snicKer ferociously. S<i<: rcU ar 

vrrjr twisf, a great hubbub of bickerin)^ t< icaloiuiet,^ 

their Inn, their umpeak.-ihte hopes of murder and rapine. They 
did not feel very safe where they were. Some would maintain th«tj 
Castro could not have saved himself, alone. The laglez 
there, and even the KAorita herself. . . . Manuel scouted 
idea with contenipt. He advanced the violence ol the storm, tb 
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fury of the waves, the broken mast, the position of the boat. 
How couid they expect a woman 1 . . . No. It was ss his sung 
had it. And he defended his point of view angrily, as though he 
could not bear being robbed of that source of poetical tnspiratioa. 
He emitted profound sighs and superb declamations. 

Castro and I listened to them at the mouth of the cave, 
tongues were dry and swollen in our mouths, there was the 
sure of an iron clutch on our windpipes, fire in our throats, and 
pangs of hunger that tore at us like iron pincers. But we 
hear that the bandits above were anxious to be gone ; they had but 
ver>' few charges for their guns, and it was apparent that thqy 
were afraid of a collision with the peons of the hacienda. Glarin 
at each other with bloodshot, uncertain eyes, Castro and t imagir 
longingly a vision of men in pancko% spurring madly out of 
woods, bent low, and swinging riatas over the necks of thi 
horses — with the thunder of the galloping hoofs in the cat 
Seraphina had withdrawn further into the darkness. And, wil 
a shrinking fear, I would Join her, to cat my heart out by the tii 
of her tense and mute contemplation. 

Sometimes Manuel would begin again, "Castro! Castrol 
Castro! " till he seemed to stagger the rocks and disturb the pb 
sunshine with an immense wave of sound. He called upon 
victiro to drink once more before he died. Long shrieks of derisid 
rent the air, as if torn out of his breast by far greater tormc 
than any his fancy delighted to invent. There was somethii 
terrible and weird in the abundance of words screeched contir 
ously, without end, as if in desperation. No u'onder Castro f1( 
from the passage. And Seraphina and I, within, would he startled 
out of our half-delirious state by the sudden appearance of that 
old man. disordered, sordid, with a white beard sprouting, who 
wandered, weeping aloud in the twilight. 

More than once I would stagger off far away into the dept 
of the cavern in an access of rage, fling myself on the floor, bfi 
my arms, beat my head on the rock. I would give myself 
She must be saved from this tortured death. She had said 
would throw herself over if I left her. But would she have tt 
strength? It was impossible to know. For days it seemed sh^ 
had been lying perfectly still, on her side, one hand under her wao 
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cheek, and only answering " Juan " when I pronounced her name. 
There was somethinit awful in our dry whisper*. They were life- 
less, like the tones of tlie tkaii, if the dead ever speak to each other 
across (he earth separating the graves. The mnral suftcring, joined 
to the physical torture uf hunger and thir»t, annihilated tny will in 
» measure, but also kindled a vague, gnawing feeling of hostility 
■gunst her. She asked too much of me. It was too much. And 
I would drag myself hack to sit for hours, and witli an aching 
heart look towards her couch from a distance. 

My c>'cs, accustomed to oh«curit>', traced an indistinct and 
recumbent form, fler forehead was white; her hair merged intta 
the darkness » hich was galhering slowly upon her eyo, her cheeks, ' 
her tltroat. She was perfectly still. It was cruel, it was odious, 
it was intolerable to be so still. This must end. I would carry 
her out by main force. She said no word, but there was in tlie 
embrace of those arms instantly thrown around my neck, in 
feel of those dry lips pressed upon mine, in the emaciated hctfli 
in the big shining eyes of that being as light as a feather, a passion- 
ate mnurnfuiness of seduction, a tenacious clinging to the ap- 
pointed fate, that suddenly overawed my movement of rage. I 
laid her dtrwn again, and covered my face with my hands. She 
called out to Castro. He reeled, as if drunk, and waited at the 
head of her couch, with his chin dropped on his breast. 

" Vuestra Henoria," he muttered. 

" Listen well, Castro." Her vctice was very faint, and each 
word came alone, as if shrunk and parched. " Can my B°ld- — 
the promise of much gold — ^you know these men — save the 
live* . . .?" 

He uttered a clioked cry, and began to tremble, groping for her 
hand. 

"Si. senorrta. Kxcellency, «. It would. Merc>'. Save tne. 
I un coo old to bear this. Gold, yes; much gold. ManucL . 

" Listen, Castro. . . . And Don Juan? " 

His head fell again. 

" Speak the truth, Castro." 

He struggled %vith himself; then, rattling in his throat, shrieked 
"No!" with a terrible efbrt. "No. Nothing am save thy 
English lover." 
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" Wliy ? " she breathed feebly. 

He raged at her in his weakness. Whf ? Becuise the order 
had gone forth; because thcj' dared not disobe>'. Because she had 
onJy gold in the palm of her hand, while Senor O'Brien held all 
their lives in his. The accursed Jaez was for them like death 
itself that walks amongst men, taking this one, leaving another. 
He w»$ their life, and their law, and their safety, and their death 
— and the cabafUra had not killed him. . . . 

His voice seemed to wither and dry up gradually in his thnwt. 
He crawled away, and ux heard him chuckling horribly sonie- 
where, like a madman. Seraphina stretched out her hand. 

" Then, Juan — \vhy not together — like this? " 

If she had the courage of this death, I must have e>'en moi 
It was a point of honor. I had no wish, and no right, to seek 
some easier way out of life. But she had a woman's capacity 
passive endurance, a serenity of mind in this martyrdom conf 
to something sinister in the power of love that, like faith, can 
mountains and order cruel sacrifices. She could have walked 
in perfect safety — and it was that thought that maddened 
And there was no sleep; there were only intervals in which 
could fall into a delirious reverie of still lakes, of vast sheets o^ 
water. I waded into them up to my lips. Never further, 
were smooth and cold as ice; I stood in them shivering and si 
ing for a draught, burning within with the (ire of thirst, whil* 
phantom all pale, and with its hair streaming, called to 
" Courage " from the brink in Seraphina's voice. As to Castns' 
he was going mad. He was simply going mad, as people go 
for want of food and drink. And yet he seemed to keep 
strength. He was never still. It was a factitious strength, 
restlessness of incipient insanity. Once, while I was trjnng to 
with hitn about our only hope — the peons — he gave me a look of 
such somber distraction that I left off. intimidated, to wonder 
vaguely at this glimpse of something hidden and excessive spri 
ing from torroents which surety could be no greater than mine. 

He bad the strength, and sometimes he could find the voice, 
hurl abuse, curses, and imprecations from the mouth of the ca 
Great shouts of laughter exploded above, and they seemed to hoi 
their breath to hear more; or Manuel, hanging over 
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pnlst in mocking, mellifluous accents the cncrg>' of hi* denuod-i 
attnns. I tried la pull him away from there, hut he turned upon' 
me liercely ; and from prudence — for all hope was not dead in me 
yet — I left him alone. 

That night I heard htm make an extraordinary sound of chew- 
int;; at tlie Name time he was tobbtng and cursing stealtht!;r. HeJ 
had found somcthint; to eat, then! 1 could not believe my ears,! 
but I bejpm to creep towards the sound, and suddenly there was a 
short, mad scuffle in the darkness, during which 1 nearly spitted 
myself on his blade. At last, trembling in every limb, with my 
bltxjd beating furiously in my ears, I scrambled to my feet, huldingi 
a small piece of meat in my hands. Instantly, without hesitating, 
without thinking, I plunged my teeth into it only to fling it far 

Cay from me with a frantic execration. This was the fir 
nd uttered since we h.id gr.ipplrd. Lying prone near 
Ca«tro, with a rattle in his throat, tried to laugh. 

This was a supreme touch of Manuel's art; they were pressed" 
for time, and be had hit upon that deep and politic invention to 
hasten the surrender of his beloved victim. I nearly cried wild 
the fiery pain on my cracked lips. Tliat piece of half-putrid flesh'' 
was salt — Jiorribly salt — salt like salt itself. Whenever they 
heard him rave and mutter at the mouth of the cave, thej* would ^ 
throw down the>e prepared scraps. It was as if I had put a Itv 
coal into my mouth. 

" Ha!" he croaked feebly. " Hove yon thrown it away? I, 
too ; the first piece. No matter. 1 can no more swallow anythine, 
now." 

Hb voice was like the rustling of parchment at my feet. 

" Do not look for it, Don Juan. The sinners in bdL 
Ha 1 Fiend. I could not resist." 

I tank down by his side. He senned to be wrtthinx on the 
floor miitterinc, " TTiirst — thirst — thirst." His blade clicked 
the rock; then all was still. Was he dead? Suddenly he begiH|3 
with an amazingly animated utterance. 

" Seiiort For this thej- had to kill cattle," 

This liiought had kept him up. Probably, thry hod been firing 
shots. Dot tliere was a way of hamstringing a stalked cow 
tUently ; and the plain* were vast, the gnw on thcro wu long; the 
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carcasses would lie hitlden out of sight ; the herds were rotinded 
only twice every year. His despairing voice died out in 8 mourn- 
ful fail, and again he was as still as death. 

" No! I can bear this no longer," he uttered with force. He 
refused to bear it. He suffered too much. There w» no hope. 
He would over^vhelm them with maledictions, and then leap 
down from the ledge. " Adhs, stnor," 

1 stretched out my arm and caught him by the leg. It seemed 
to me I could not part with him. It would haw been disl 
an admission that all was over, the beginning of the end 
were exhausting ourselves by this sort of imbecile wrestli 
Meantime, I kept on entreating him to be a man: and at last 
managed to clamber upon his chest. " A man I " he sighed. 
released him. For a space, unheard in the darkness, he seemed 
be collecting all his remaining strength. 

" Oh, those strange Inglez! Why should I not leap? and wham 
do you love best or hate more, me or the scnorita? Be tbou a 
man. also, and pray God to give thee reason to uadeistaiM] men 
for once in thy life. Hal Enamored woman — he is a foot! 
But I. Castro. . . ." 

His whispering became appallingly unintelligible, then ceased, 
passing into a moan. My will to restrain him abandoned me. He 
bad brought this on us. And if he really wished to give up the 
struggle. . . . 

" Scnor," he mumbled brokenly, " a thousand thanks. Br-r-rl 
Oh, the ugly water — ^water — water — ^watcr — salt water — salt I 
You saved me. Why? Let God be the Judge. I u-otdd have 
preferred a malignant demon for a friend, I forpve you. Adioii 
And — her excellency — poor Castro. , . . Ha! Thou old 
pion, encircled by fire — by fire and thirst No. No scorpii 
alas I Only a man — not like you — therefore — a Mass — or 
perhaps. . . ." 

The freshness of the night penetrated through the arch, as |^ 
as the faint twilight of the day. I heard his tearful mtiRe 
creep away from my side. " Thirst — thirst — thirst." I did 
stir ; and an incredulity, a weariness, the sense of our common fai 
mingled with an unconfesded desire — the desire of seeing what 
would come of it — a desiK that stirred my blood like a glimmer 
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hope, and prevented mc from making a movement or uttering a 
whisper. If his sufferings were so great, who was I to - . . 
Mine, too. I iiUnast envied him. He was free. 

As if an inward obscurity had parted in two I U>oked to the very 
hottoTT) of my thoughts. And \m action appeared like a sacrilice. 
It could liberate us two from this cave before it was too late. He,,. 
he alone, was the prey they had trapped. They would be satisfied, , 
probably. Nayl There could be no doubt. Directly he was dead 
ihey would depart. Ah! he wanted to leap. He must not be al- 
lowed. Now that I had understood perfectly what this meant. I 
had to prevent hitn. There was no choice. I must stop him at 
any cost. 

The awakening of roy conscience sent me to my feet ; but before 
I had stumbled halfway through the passage 1 heard his shout 
the open air. " UchoUl niel " 

A man outside cried cKcitedty, " He is out 1 " 

An exulting tumult fell into the arch, the clash of twenty voices 
yelling iii different keys, " He is out — the traitorl He is out I " 
I was t<x) late, hot I made three m<ire hnitatinc steps aivd stu 
blinded. The ftaminn branches they were hoKlintt over the preci* 
pice showered a multitude of sparks, that felt disappeanng 
continuously in the lurid light, shutting out the night from the 
mouth of thr rave. And in this liglu Ca-ttro could be seen kneel- 
tnt; on the other side of the sill. 

With his fingers clutching the edge of the slab, he hung out- 
wards, his head falling back, his spine arched tensely, like a boM- ; 
and lite red sparks coming from above with thr d.inrin)j whirl 
tnowflakcs, vaoislied in the air before they could settle on his 

" Manuel 1 Manuel 1" 

They axuwered with a deep, confused srowl, jostling and crowd 
ing on the edge to look down into his e>'es. Meantime I stare 
at the convulsive h' ' hi* breast, at his upturned chin, his 

swelling throat. II Manuel. He would leap. Behold I 

he was going to leap— to his own death — in his own time. He 
challenged them to come ilnwn on the ledge; and the blade of th 
maimed arm wared to and fro stiffly, [loint up, hlM a ml- 
weapon in the light. He de\-oted them to pestilence, to Knglii 
ialloM-s, to the infernal powers; while all the time tbc 1 
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cnurmun passed over his head, as though be had extorted 
sinister appreciation. 

" Canatial dogs, thieves, prey of death, vermin of hell — I spit 
on you — like this ! " 

He had nut the force, nor the saliva, and remained straining 
mutely upwards while they laughed at him all together, %vitli some- 
thing somber, and as if doomed in their derision. ..." He 
jump! No, he will not!" "Yes! Leap, Castrol 
Castro I" '* He will run back into the cave! Maladetta! 
Manuel's voiced cooed lovingly on the brink; 

" Come to us and drink, Castro." 

I waited for his leap with doubt, with disbelief, in the helples* 
agitation of the weak. Gradually he seemed to relax all over. 

"Drink deep; drink, and drink, and drink, Castro. Water, 
Clear water, cool water. Taste, Castro ! " 

He called on him in tones that were almost tender in thor 
urgency, to come and drink before he died. His voice seemed 
cast a spell, like an incantation, upon the tubby little figure, 
something yearning in the upward turn of the listening face, 

"Drink!" Manuel repeated the word se\'eral times; 
suddenly he called, " Taste, Castro, taste," and a descends 
brightness, as of a cr>'5tal rod hurled froon above, shi 
nothing on the upturned face. The light disappeartng from 
the cave seemed scared away by the inhuman discord of his shrit 
and I flung my^lf fom-ard to lick the splash of moisture on 
sill. I did not think of Castro. I had forgotten him. I raged ai 
the deception of my thirst, exploring with my to-innie the roa 
surface of the stone till I tasted my own blood. Only then, 
ing my head to gasp, and clench my ^ts with a baffled and ex; 
peratcd desire, I noticed how profound was the silence, in whici 
the words, " Take away his sting," seemed to pronounce them- 
selves over the ravine in the impersonal austerity of the rock, and 
with the tone of a tremendous decree. 
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HE had surrendered to his thirst. What weakness! He 
had not tliro^^n himself over, then. \V1iat folly! One 
splash of water on his face had been cnuutjh. He was 
contemptihlc ; and lyint; colla^ised, in a sort of tormented apathjr, ^ 
at the mouth of the cave, I despised and envied hix good fortune. 
It could not save him from death, but at least he drank. 1 under- 
stood this when I heard his voice, a voice altogether altered- 
firm, greedy voice saying, " More." breathlessly. And then he 
drank again, fie was drinking. He was drinking up there in the 
light of the fire, in a circle of mortal enemies, under Manuel's 
gloating c)'es. Drinking! O happincssl O delight! What a 
miserable wrerchl 1 clawed ihc stone convulsively; I think I 
would have ruslied out for my sltare if I had not heard Manuel's 
cruet and caressing voice: 

" How now? You do not want to throw yoursclt over, my 
Castro?" 

" I have drunk," he said gloomily. 

I think they must have given him something to eat then. Iti 
my mind tltcre are many blanks in the vision of that scene, a vision 
built upon a few words readiing me, suddenly, with grrat inter- 
vals of silence between, as though I had been coming to m}-3elf ■ 
out of a dead faint now and then, A fcrocous hum of many* 
voice* wotild rise sometimes impatiently, the scrambling of feet 
near the edge; or, in a sinister and expectant stillness, Manuel limi 
artist would be sfKsking to his " beloved victim Castro " in •! 
gentle aad insinuating voice that seemed to tremble slif^tljr nithi 
eagemcs*. Had he eaten and drunk enough? They had kepr 
their promises, he said. Thej* would kwp them all. The water 
had beea ctwil — and presently he. Manuel-del-Popolo, would ac- 
COnptnjr with his guitar and his voice the last mocoents nf hit 
vkebi. Bursts of laughter pimctuated hit banter. Ah! that 
Msnuet, that Manuel ! Some actually swore in admiration. But 
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was Castro really at his case? Was it not good to ent and drii 
Had he quite returned to life^ But, Cttramba, amigot, w 
neglect! The cakMerv who has honored us most anMlcc. 
shouted in high glee: 

'* Yes, Smoke, Castro. Let him smolcc." 

I suppose he did ; and Manuel expounded to him how p|i 
life was in which one could eat, and drink, and smoke. His woi 
tortured me. Castro remained mute — from disdain, from despair, 
perhaps. Afterwards they carried him along clear of the comii 
and I understood they formed a half-circle round him, drawii 
their knives. Manuel, screeching in a high falsetto, ordered 
bonds of his feet to be ait. I advanced my head out as far as 
dared ; their voices reached me deadened ; I could only see the pro- 
found shadow of the ravine, a patch of dark, clear sky opulent wii 
Stars, and the play of the firelight on the opposite side. The shadi 
of a pair of monumental feet, and the lower edge of a doat 
spread amply like a skirt, stood out in it, intensely black and 
tionless, right in front of the csve. Now and then, eltxmTd in 
surge round Castro, the guitar emitted a deep and hollow 
nance. He was tumultuously ordered to stand up and, I ima; 
he was being pricked with the points of their knives till he 
get on his feet. " Jump " they roared all together — and \f ani 
began to finger the strings, lifting up his voice between the 
of savage hilarity, mingled with cries of death. He rxhoi 
followers to close on the traitor inch by inch, presenting 
knives. 

" He runs here and there, the blood trickling from his 
—but in vain, this is the appointed time for the leap. . . ." 

It was an improvisation; they stamped their feet to the sli 
measure ; they shouted in chorus the one word " Leap ! ** ratsi; 
a ferocious roar ; and between whiles the song of voice and strii 
oamc to me from a distance, softened and lingering in a volu| 
and pitiless cadence that %v'ning my heart, and seemed to 
the remnants of my strength. But what could I have done, rvi 
if I had had the strength of a giant, and a most fearless resolotit 
I should have been shot dead before I had crawled halfway op 
ledge. A piercing shriek covered the guitar, the song, and the wi 
DQcrrimcDt, 
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Then everything seemed to stop — even my own painful breath- 
ing. Again Castro shrieked like a madman : 

"Scnorita — your gold. Seiioriui Hear me 1 Help!" 

Then all was still. 

" Hear the dead calling to the dead," sneered ManueL 

An awestruck sort of hum proceeded from the Spaniards. Waij 
the sefiortta alive? In the cave? Or where? 

" Her nod would have saved tlice, Castro," said Manuel (lowly. 

I got up. I heard Castro stammer wildly: 

" She shall fill both your hands with gold. Do you hear, 
bombrrsf I, Castro, tell you — each man — both hands " 

He had done it. I'he last hope was gone now. And all that 
there remained for me to do was to leap over or give myself up, 
and end this horrible business. 

" She was a creature born to command the moon and the stars,"1 
Manuel mused aloud in a vibrating lone, and suddenly smote the 
itrings with empluitic vinlrnce. She could even stay his vco* 
grancc. But was it possible 1 Nu, no. It could not be a nj 

" Thou art alive yet, Castro," he cried. " Thou hast eaten 
and drunk; life is good — is it not, old man?^4uid the leap is 
high." 

He thundered "Silence! " to still the excited murmurs of 
band. If she lived Castro should live, too— he, Manuel, said so| 
but he threatened him wilh horrible tortures, with two days 
slow dying, if be dared to deceive. Let him, then, speak the truth 
quickly. 

" Speak, tiV/». Where is she ? " 

And at thr opening, fifty yards away, I was tempted to call out, 
as though I had loved Castro well enough tu save him from tlic 
•haine and remoryr of a plain betrayal. That the moment of it 
had come I roulil havr no doubt. And it was I myself, perhap 
who could not iace the certitude of his downfall. U my thrc 
had not been so compressed, so dry with thirst and choked with 
emotion. 1 believe I should have cried out and brought them av 
from that miserable nun with a rush. Since we were loit. 
Of uld be tavtd from this. I suffered from his spMnKidic 

a;;.;..--^ ijugh away there, witli tw^ent)' knives aimed at his breast^ 
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and tlic eighty-feet drop of the precipice at his bad. 
he beitate? 

I was to learn, then, that the ultimate value of life to all of 
is based on the means of self -deception. Morally be haJ his back 
against the wall, he could not hope to deceive himself; and after 
Manuel had cried aguin at him, " WTtcre arc they? " in a really 
terrible tone, I heard his answer : 

" At the bottom of the sea." 

He had his own courage after all — if only the courage not 
believe in Manuel's promises. And he must have been weary at 
his life — weary enough not to pay that price. And yet h« had 
gone to the very verge, calling upon Seraphina as if she could hear 
bim. Madness of fear, no doubt — succeeded by an awakcnlnf^ 
heroic reaction. And yet sotnetimes it seems to mc as if the w 
scene, with his wild cries for help, had been the outcome of 
supreme exercise of cunning. For, indeed, he could not haxx 
vented anything better to bring the conviction of our death to the 
most skeptical of those ruffians. All 1 heard after his words had 
been a great shout, iullawed by a sudden and unbroken sil 
It seemed to last a very long time. He had thrown himself 
It is like the blank space of a swoon to me, and yet it must 
been real enough, because, huddled up just inside tlie siU, with 
bead reposing wearily on the stone, I watched three rooring flamcB 
of lighted branches carried by men follow each other closely 
a swaying descent along the path on the other side of the ravB 
They passed on downwards, flickering out of view. Tlien, afi 
a time, a voice below, to the left of the cave, ascended wj 
hooting and mournful effect from the depths. 

" Manuel 1 Manuel I We have found him ! . . . £r mueriw, 

And from above Manuel's shout rolled, augmented, betwcm 
the rocks. 

" Bueno! Turn liis face up — for the birds I " 

They continued calling to each other for a good white. The 
men below declared their intention of going on to the sea shore; 
and Manuel shouted to them not to forget to send hioi up a 
rope early in the morning. Apparently, the schooner had 
reBoated some time before; many of the Lugarenot were to 
OD board. Ttie>' purposed to set sail early next day. 
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TTifS revived me, and I spent the night between Seraphma's 
couch and the mouth of the cave, keeping tight hold of my reason 
that seemed to lose itscM in this hope, in this darkness, in this tor- 
ment. I touched her ctieek, it was hot — Hhile her forehead felt 
to my fingers as cold as ice. I had no more voice, but I tried to 
force out some harsh whisfiers tlir< ' throat. They sounded 

horrible to my own cars, and sJie < J to soothe me by mur- 

muring my name feebly. 1 believe she thought me delirious. I 
tried to pray for my strength to last till I could carry her out of 
that cave to the side of the brook — then let death come. " Live, 
live," I whimpered tntn her ear, and wmdd hear a sigh ki faint, so 
feeble, chat it swayed all my soul with pity and fear, " Yes, 
Juan." . . . And I would go away to watch for the dawn from 
the mouth of the cave, and curse the stars that would not fade. 

Manuel's voice always steadied me. A lanj^ior had come 
them above, as if their passion had been exhausted; as if their 
hearts had been saddened by an unbridled debauch. There was, 
however, their everlastinR quarreling. Several of them, I under- 
stood, left ■ I liooncr, but avoiding the road by the 
ravine as 1: >> down there had made it impassable. 
And the talk went on late into the nit;)it. There wa* some super- 
•titious fear attached to the cave — a legend of men who had gone 
in 3mi had never come bock any more. All thry knew of It was 
the region of twilight; formerly, when they used the shelter of the 
cavern, rw one, it seems, ever ventured outside the drcle of tlic 
fire; Manuel disdained their fears. Had he not been such a pro- 
found fotitifo, a man of stratagems, there would have been a 
Mcean'ty to go down and tee. , . . Tliey all protested. Who 
vras tjoinz down? Not they. . . . Their craven cowardice wat 
aniaztnK. 

He begged them to keep themselves quiet. They had him for 
Capaiax now. A man of intelligence. Had he not enticed Castro 
out ? He had never believed there was anyone else in there. He 
siKhei. Otherwise Castro wmild have tried to save hb life by 
coafesttoic. There had been nothing to confe». But he had 
meant ol mdtinc sure. A voice rogsotcd that the Ingtez mighC 
have withdrawn himself into the deptit*. These English were not 
afraid oi demoof, bciog devili themselves; and tliis one was fietvd- 
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bhiy reckless. But Manuel observrd, contemptuoustf, that a 
man trapped lilie this wouM remain near the opening. Hope 
would keep him there till he died — unless he rushed out like 
Castro. Manuel laughed, but in a mournful tone: and, Usttniac 
to the craven talk of their doubts and fears, it seemed to ute that 
if I could appear at one bound amongst them, ihcy would scatter 
tike chafi before my glance. It seemed intolerable to wait; more 
than human strength could bear. Would the day never coosc? 
A drowsiness stole upon their voices. 

Manuel kept watch. He fed the fire, and his mcomplete 
shadow, projected across the chasm, would pass and mum, ob- 
scuring the glow that fell on the rock. His footsteps seemed to 
measure the interminable duration of the night. Sofnetimes be 
would stop short and talk to himself in tow, exalted mutters. A 
big bright star rested on the brow of the rock opposite, sbtnmg 
Straight into my eyes. It sank, as if tt had plunged into the stone. 
At last. Another came to look into the cavern. I watched the 
gradual coming of a gray sheen from the side of Seraphina's coodi. 
This was the day, the last day of pain, or else of life. Its ] 
edge invaded slowly the darkness of the cave towards its i 
limit, creeping slowly, as colorless as spilt water an the Aoch7 
pressed my lips silently upon her cheek. Her eyes were open. 
seemed to me she had a smile fainter than her sighs. She was 
very brave, but her smile did not go beyond her lips. Not a 
feature of her face moved. I could have opened my veins for her 
without hesitation, if it had not been a forbidden sacrifice. 

Would they go? 1 asked myself. Throtigh Castro's beroisin 
or through his weakness, perhaps through both the heroiaii md 
the weakness of that man, they must be satisfied. They most be. 
I could not doubt it; I could not believe it. Everything seemed 
improbable; everything seemed possible. If they descended I 
would, I thought, have the strength to carry her off, away into the 
darkness. If there was any truth in what I had o\-erheard the m , 
saying, that the depths of the cavern concealed an abyss, we wooI^H 
cast ourselves into it. V|| 

The feeble, consenting pressure of her hand horrified mc^ Thcjr 
would not come dowiL They were afraid of that place, I whis- 
pered to her — and I thought to myself tJiat such cowardkc 
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incndible. Our iatc was sealed. And yet from wbst I had 
beard. . . . 

We watched the daylight growing in the opening; at any 
luomcnc it rojght have been obscured by their figures. The tor- 
mrntinn tncertitudrs of that hour were cniel enough to overcome, 
almost, the sensations of thirst, of hunger, to engender a restless- 
ness that bad the effect of renrvvcd vigor. They were Uke a 
nightmare; but that nightmare seemed to clear m>' mind of its 
feverish hallucinations, I was more collected, then, than I had 
been for the last forty-eight hours of our imprisonment. But 1 
could not remain there, waiting. It was absolutely necessary tha 
I should watch at the entrance for the moment of their depar- 
ture. 

The morning w^ serenely cool and, in its stillness, their talk 
filled witli clear<ut words the calm air of ttie ravine. A party 
—I could not tell bow many— had already come up from the 
schooner in a great state of excitement. They feared that their 
presence had, in some way, become known to the peons of the 
hicifnda. There was much abuse of a man called Cameiro, who, 
the day before, had fired an incautious shot at a fat cow on one 
of the inland fmannat. They nxrsed him. Last night, before the 
moon rose, those on board the schooner had heard the whinnj^ng 
of 8 horse. Somebody had ridden dmvn to the water's edge in 
the darkness and, after waiting a while, had galloped back the 
waiy he came. The prints of hoofs on the beach showed that. 

They feared these horsemen greatly. A vengeance was uwing 
for tbe man Manuel had killed ; and I could guess they talked 
with their faces over their shoulders. " And what about finding 
out whether the Inglrx was there, dead or alive ? " asked some. 

I was sure, no*, that they would not come down in a hotly. It 
would expose them to the danger of being caught in the cavern 
by the peons. There was no time for a thorough search, they 
argued. 

For the first time that morning I heard Manuel's voice, " Staiul 
aiale." 

He came down to the very brink. 

** If the Inglez u down there, and if he is alive, he b listening to 
us now." 
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He was as certain as though he had been able to see me. 
added: 

" But there's no one." 

" Go and look, Manuel," they cried. 

He said something in a tone ol contempc The voices above 
my head sank into busy murmurs. 

" Give me the rope here," he said aloud. 

I had a feeling of some inconceivable danger ncaring mc 
in my state of weakness I began to tremble, backing mny 
the onfice. I had no strength in my litnbs. I had no weapons. 
How could I fight? I would use my teeth. Witli a light knock- 
ing against the rock above the arch, Williams' flask, tied by its 
green cord to the end of a thick rope, descended slowly, and huog 
motionless before the entrance. 

It had been freshly filled with water; it was dripping wet out- 
side, and the silver top, struck by the sunbeams, dazzled my eyes. 

This was the danger — this bait. And it seems to tne tl\at if 
had had the slightest inkling of what was coming, \ should have 
rushed at it instantly. But it took me some time to understand — 
to take in the idea that this was water, there, within reach of my 
hand. With a great effort I resisted the madness that inctted me 
to hurl myself upon the flask. I bung back with all my 
A convulsive spasm contracted my throat. I turned about 
fled out of the passage. 

I ran to Seraphina. " Put out your hand to roe," I |>anted in 
the darkness. " 1 need your help." 

I felt it resting lightly on my bowed head. She did not 
3sk me what I meant; as if the greatness of her soul 
omniscient. There was, in that silence, a supreme 
the unquestioning dei'otion of a woman. 

" Patience, patience," I kept on muttering. I was losing roofi- 
denoe in myself. If only I h.^d been free to dash my head agaimt 
the rock. I had the courage for that, yet. But this n-as a a 
from which there was no issue in death. 

" We arc saved," I murmured distractedly, 

" Patience," she breathed out. Her hand slipped tangutdiy ofi 
my head. 

And 1 began to creep away frran her side. I am here 
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rhe truth. I began to cretp away towards the flask. I did not 
confess this to myself; but I know now. I'here was a dcviiish 
(lower in it. I have learned the nature of feelings in a tnan whom 
Satan beguiles into selling his soul — the horror of an irresistible 
and fatal longing for a supreme felicity. And in a drink of water 
for me, then, there was a greater promise than in universal knowl- 
edge, in unbounded power, in unlimited weaih, in imperishable 
jrouth. What could have been these seductions to a drink? No 
aoul had thirsted after things unlawful as tn)' parched throat 
thinttd for water. No devil had ever tempted a toan with such 
« bribe of perdition. 

I sufiered froto the lucidity of my feelings. I saw, with indig- 
nation, my own wretdied self being angled for like a fish. And 
with all that, in my forlorn state, I reniained prudent. 1 did not 
rush out blindly. No. I approached the inner end of the passage, 
as though I had been stalking a wild creature, slowly, from the 
side. I crept along the wall of the cavern, and protruded my 
head far enough to look at the fiendish temptation. 

There it was, a small dark object suspended in the li|^t, with 
tbe yellow rock across the ravine for a background. Tlic silver 
top shivered the sunbeams brilliantly. I had half bc^>ea they had 
taken it away by this time. VVlico I drew my head back I lost 
til^C of it, but all my being went out to it with an almost pitiful 
longing. I remembered Castro for the first time in many hours. 
Was 1 nothing better than Castro? He had been angled for with 
aalted meat. I shuddered. 

A darkness fell into the passage. I put down my uph'fted foot 
without advwcinc. Tiic unexpectedness of that shadow saved me, 
I believe. Manuel hod descended the cornice. 

He was alone. Standing before the outer opening, be darkened 
the p«nsage, through wliich his talk to the people above came 
loudly into my ears. They could tee, now, if he were not ■ 
vrorthy Capttiax. If the Inglt* was in there he was a corpse. 
And yet, of these living hearts above, of these v^'untet of Rio 
Medio, there was not one who would go alone to look upon a dead 
body. He had contrived an infallible test, aiu! yet they would not 
believe hira. Well, his valiance should prtnre it; his valioace, 
afraid nehher of light nor of tkrimm. 
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I could not hear the ans%»'ers be got from up there; but 
vague sounds that reached me carried the usual ammingling of 
derision and applause, the resentment of their jeers at the sd- 
mi ration he knew how to extort by the display of his talcnt$. 

They must kill the cattle, these cabalUros. He scolded iron- 
ically. Of course. They must feed on meat like lions; but ibeir 
souls were like the souls of hens born on dunghills. And behold I 
there was he, Manuel, not afraid of shadows. 

He was coming in, there could be no doubt. Out there in the 
full light, he could not possibly have detected that rapid tppear- 
ance of my head darted forward and withdrawn at once; but I 
had a view of his arm putting aside the swinging flask, of his leg 
raised to step over the high sill. I saw him, and I ran ooiseicssfy 
away from the opening. 

I had the time to charge Seraphina not to move, on our ii 
— on the wretched remnant of our lives — ^when his black si 
stood in the frame of the opening, edged with a thread of 
follmving the contour of his hat, of his shoulders, of his whole 
body down to his feet — ^whence a long shadow fell upon the pool 
of tvvilight on the floor. 

What had made hini come down? Vanity? The exacting de- 
mands of his leadership? Fear of O'Brien? Tlic Jmer xvqqIi 
expect to hear something definite, and his band pretended not 
believe in the stratagem of the bottle. I think that, for his pa 
from his knowledge of human nature, he never doubted its effii 
He could not guess how very little, only, he was wrong, Ho«r 
very little! And yet he seemed rooted in incertitude on the ihri 
old. His head .umed from side to side. I could not make 
his face as he stood, but the slightest of his moveinentj did 
escape me. He stepped aside, letting in all the fullness of 
light. 

Would he have the courage to explore at least the immediate 
neighborhood of the opening? Who could tell his complex mo- 
tives? \\Tio could tell his purpose or his fears? He had killed 
a man in tlvere once. But, then, he had not been alone. If he 
were only showing off before his unruly band, he need not stir 
step further. He did not advance. He leaned his shoulde; 
against the rock just dear of the opening. One half of him was 
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lighted plainly ; hi$ long prolile, part of his raven locks, one listless 
tiand, his crossed legs, the buckle of one shoe. 

" Nobody," he pronounced slowly, in a dead whisper. 

While I ludkeJ uc htm. tlie profound politicu, the artist, the 
everlastingly questioned Capatax, the man of talent and ability, 
he thought himself alone, and allowed his head to drop on his 
breast, as if saddened by the vanity of human ambition. Then, 
lifting it with a jerk, he listened with one ear turned to the pas- 
sage; afterwards he peered into the caveni. Two long strides,^ 
over tlte cold heap of ashes, brought him to the stone seat. 

It was very plain to me from his starting movements and ' 
attitudes, that he shared his uneasy attention between the inside 
and the outside of the cave. He sat down, but seemed ready to 
jump up ; and I saw him turn his eyes upwards to the dark vault, 
as if on the alert for a noise from above. I am inclined to think 
he was expecting to hear the galloping hoofs of the peons' hor 
ex'ery moment. I think he did. The words " I am safer her 
than they above," were perfectly tmdible tn me in the mumbling 
he kept up nervously. He wished to hear the sound of his own 
voice, as a timid person whistles and talks on a lonely road at 
night. Only the year before he had killed a man in that cavern, 
under circumstances that were, I believe, revolting even to the 
honor of these bandits. He sat there between the shadow of hit 
murder and the reality of the vengeance. I asked m}-self wha 
could be the outcome of a struggle with him. He was armed] 
he was not weakened by hunger; but he stood between ut and the 
water. My thirst would give me strength; the desire to end 
Sersphlna's sufferings would make me invincible. On the other 
hand, it was dantfcruus 10 interfere. I cimtd not tell whether chef J 
would not try to find out what became of him. It was safest^ 
to let htm go. It M-as extremely improbable that they wauM sail 
without him. 

I am not conscious of having stirred a limb ; neither had Sera- 
phioa moved, I am ready to swear ; but plainly something, some^ 
sort of sound, startled him. He bounded out of hb seated 'aam»i 
btlt'ty, and in one leap had his shoulders against the rock standrn| 
at bay before the darkness, with his knife in his hand. I wond 
he dill not lurpiise me into an exdamatioo. I was at startled 
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Itimself. His twth and the whites of his n-es glczmed strai; 
me from afar; he hissed with fear; for an instant 1 was H 
convinced he had seen roe. All this took place so Quickly 
had no time to make one nioveraent towards receiving his ai 
when I saw him make a great sign of the cross in the air witll 
point of his dagger. 

He sheathed tt slowly, and sidled along the few feet to 
entnuice, his shoulders rubhing; the wall. He blocked out 
light, and in a moment had backed out of sight. 

Before he got to the further end I was already, at the 
creeping after him. I had started at once, as if his diss] 
had removed a spell, as though he had drawn me after hitn by an 
invisible bond. Raising myself on my forearms I saw him, froio 
his knees up, standing outside the sill, with his back to the pi 
pice and his face turned up. 

" There is nobody in there," he shouted. 

I sank down and wriggled for\%'ard on my stomach, raising 
self on my elbows, now and then, to look. Manuel was Uxiki: 
upwards conversing with die people above, and holding Willi; 
flask in both his hands. He ne\'cr once glanced into the p; 
he seemed to be trjing to undo the cord knotted to the end of the 
thick rope, which hung in a long bight before him. The Hask 
captured my eyes, my thought, my energy. I m-ould tear it away 
from him directly. There was in me, then, neither fear nor intel- 
ligence; only die desire of possessing mj-self of the thing; but 
instinctive caution prevented my rushing out violently. I 
ceeded with an animal-like stealthincss, with which cool rci 
had nothing to do. 

He had some difficult)' with the knot, and evidently did not 
wish to cut the green silk cord. Haw wtll I remember 
fumbling fingers. He sat down sideways on tlie sill, with 
legs outside, of course, his face and hands turned to the 
very absorbed in his endeavor. They shouted to him 
above. 

" I come at once," he cried to them, without lifting his hi 

I had crept up almost near enough to grab the flask. It n 
occurred to me that by flinging myself on him, I could have pushi 
biro ofi the silL My only idea was to get hold. He did not 
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for mc The leather-covered bottle w-as the only real thing in the 
worli I was completely insane. 1 heard a faint detonation, and 
Manuel got up quicUy from the sill. The ftaslc was out of my 
reach. 

There were tnore popping $ound$ of show fired, away on the 
plain. The peons were attacking an outpost of the Lugarthos. 
A Jeep voice cried, " They are driving them in." Then several 
together yelled: 

" Come away, Manuel, Come away. For Diot. . . ," 

Stretched at full length in the passage, and sustaining mj-sclf 
on my trembling arms, I gazed up at him. He stood very rigid, 
holding the flask in both hands. Several muskets were discharged 
together just above, and in the noise of the reports I remember 
3 voice crying urgently over the edge, " Manuel t Manucll " 
The shadow of irresolution passed over his features. He hesitated 
whether to run up the ledge or bolt into the cave. He shouted 
something. He was not answered, but the yelling and the firing 
ceased suddenly, as if the LutareRos had given up and taken to 
their heels. I became aware of a sort of increasing tlirobbing sound 
that seemed to come from behind me, out of the cave; then, as 
Manuel lifted his foot hastily to step over the sill, I jumped up 
<^ ' '.. and with outstretched hands lurched forward at the 

Ji. fingers. 

1 believe 1 laughed at him in an imbecile manner. Sornebodfjl 
lauglied; and I remember the superior smile on his face paasinn 
into a ghastly grin, that disappeared slowly, while his astonished! 
eyes, glaring at that gaunt and disheveled .-ippantion rising beforM 
hiDi in the dusk of the passage, seemed to grow to an cnormouil 
size. He drew back his foot, as though it had hem burnt; and in 
« panic^ricken impulse, he Sung tlie flask straight into my face. 
■od staggered away from the sill. 

I made a catclt nf it with a scream of triumph, whose unearthly 
•ound brought me back to my senses. 

" In the ruime of God. retire," he cried, as though I had been 
an apparition from another world. M 

What took place afterward* happened with an iiKonoeivablcl 
rapidity, ia lev* time tlum it take* to draw breath. He never 
recognized me. I taw his glare of incredulous awe change, sud^ ■ 
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denly, to horror and despair. He bad felt bimself 
balance. 

He had stepped too far back. He tried to recover himself, 
it was too late. He hung for a moment in his backward fall ; 
anns beat the air, his body curled upon itself with an awful str 
ing. AU at once he went limp all over, and, with the sunl 
full upon his upturned face, vanished downwards from my sight. 

But at the last moment he managed to clutch the bight of the 
hanging rope. The end of it must have been lying quite loose 
the ground above, for I saw its whole length go whizzing aii 
him, in the twinkling of an eye, I pressed the flask fiercely to 
breast, raging with the thought that he could yet tear it out 
my hands; but by the time the strain came, his falling body h^d 
acquired such a velocity that I didn't feel the slightest jerk wl 
the green cord snapped — no more than if it liad been the thr 
of a cobweb. 

I confess that tears, tears of gratitude, were running down 
face. My limbs trembled. But I was sane enough not to 
of in>'sclf any more. 

" Drink ! Drink," I stammered, raising Scraphina's head oa- 
my shoulder, while the galloping horses of the peons in hot pur 
passed with a thundering rumble above us. Then all was stilL 

Our getting out of the cave w*as a matter of unremitting 
through what might have been a year of time; the recollection if 
of an arduous undertaking, accomplished without tlie usual in- 
centives of men's activttj'. Necessity, alone, remained; the iroa 
necessity without the glamour of freedom of choice, of pride. 

Our unsteady feet crushed, at last, the black embers of tiie fir 
scattered by the hoofs of horses; and the plain appeared immensr' ' 
to our weakness, swept of shadows by the high sua, lonely and 
desolate as the sea. We looked at the litter of the Lugarenos' 
camp, rags on the trodden grass, a couple of abandoned blankets.^ 
musket thro>\Ti away in the panic, a dirty red sash lying on a 
of sticks, a wooden bucket from the schooner, smashed wat 
gourds. One of them remained miraculously poised on its rov 
bottom and full to the brim, while everything else seemed to have 
been overturned, torn, scattered haphazard by a furious gust of 
wind. A scaffolding of poles, for drying strips of meat, had 
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knocked over; I found nothing there except bits of hairy hidcjj 
but lumps of scorched Hesh adhered to the white hones scattered^ 
amoncst the ashes of the camp-^and I thjinked God for them. 

We averted our eyes from our faces in very love, and we did 
not speak from pity for each other. There was no joy in our 
dcafie, no relief, no sense of freedom. The Lugarrnot and the 
peons, the pursued and the pursuers, had disappeared from (he 
upland without leaving as much as a corpse in view. There were 
no moving things on the earth, no bird soared in the pellucid air, 
I not even a mo**ing cloud nn the sky. The sun declined, and the 
rolling expanse of the plain frightened us, as if space had been 
something alive and hostile. 

We walked away from that spot, as H our feet had been shod in 
lead ; and we hugged the edge of the cruel ravine, as one keeps 
by the side of a friend. We must have been grotesque, pathetic, 
and lonely: like two people newly arisen from a tomb, shrinking 
before the strangcnew of the half-forgoncn face of the world. 
And at the head of the ravine we ttoppetl. 

The sensation of light, vastness, and solitude rolled upon ou 
souls emerging from the darkness, (werMhrlmingly, like a wav 
of the sea. We might have been an only couple sent back from the 
under^^orld to begin another c>rle of pain on a depopulated cartl 
It had not for us even thr fttiul caress of a bree/.e; and the onl| 
sound of greeting was the angry babble of tlie brook dashing 
down the stony slope at our feet. 

We knelt over it to drink deeply and bathe our faces. Then, 
looking about hrlplrssly, I discovered afar the belt of the 
indoMd between the undulating lines nf the dunes and tlte straight 
edge of the horizoru I painted my arm at the white sails of the 
schooner creeping from uodcr the land, and Seraphina, resting her 
bead on my shoulder, shuddered. 

" Let us go away from here." 

Uur necessity pointed down the slope. We could not think 
of another way, and the extent of the plain with its boundary 
oi fortsts filled us with the dread of things unkmmn. But, by 
BCttuie down to the inlet of the sea, and following ttie bank of_ 
the little river, we wxre sure to reach the kccitnic, if only a 
could buoy our sinking hearts kmc enough. 
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From our first step downwards the hard, rattling no 
stones accompanied out dscent, growing in volume, bcH-ildehog 
our minds. We had tnissed the indistinct beginning of the trail 
on the side of the ravine, and had to follow the course of the 
stream. A growth of wirj- bushes sprang thickly between the 
large fragments of fallen rocks. On our right the fhadows were 
beginning to steal into the chasm. Towering on our left the great 
stratified wall caught at the top of the glow of the low sun in a 
rich, tawny tint, right under the dark blue strip of sky, that seemed 
to reflect the gloom of the ravine, the sepulchral arid gloom of 
deep shadows and gray rocks, through which the shallow torrent 
dashed violently with glassy gleams between the somber massei 
of vegetation. 

We pushed on through the bunches of tough twigs; the 
massive bowlders closed the view on every side; and Seraphina 
followed me with her hands on my shoulders. This was the best 
way in which I could help her descent till tlic declivity became 
less steep; and then I went ahead, forcing a path for her. Often 
we had tt> walk into the bed of the stream. It was icy cold. Some 
Strange beast, perhaps a bird, invisible somewhere, emitted from 
time to time a faint and lamentable shriek. It was s wnld scene, 
and the oritice of the cave appeared as an inaccessible black bole 
some ninct)' feet above our heads. 

Then, as I stepped round a large fragment of rock, my eyes fell 
on Manuel's body. 

Seraphina was behind me. With a wave of my hand I 
her. It had not occurred to me before that, following the botti 
of the ravine, we must come upon the two bodies. Castro's 
Imvcr down, of course. I Mould have spared her the sight, 
there was no retracing our steps. We had no strength and 
time. Manuel was tying on his back with his hands under hi 
and his feet nearly in the brook. 

The lower portion of the rope made a heap of cordage on 
ground near him, but a great length of it hung perpendicularly 
above his head. The loose end he had snatched over the edge in 
his fall had whipped itself tight round the stem of a dwarf t 
growing in a crevice high up the rock; and as he fell below, 
jerk must have checked his descent, and had prevented him f: 
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alighting on his head. Ttiere was not a stijn of blood anjrwhrrc 
upon Wm or on the stones. His eyes were shut. He might have 
lain down to sleep there, in our way; only {ram the slightly un- 
natural twist in the position of his arms and legs, I saw, at a 
glance, that all his limbs were broken. 

On the other side of the bowlder Seraphina called to me, and 
I could not answer her, so great was the shock I received in seeing 
the flutter of his slowly opening eyelids. 

He still lived, then! He looked at met It was an awful dis- 
covery to make; and the contrast of his anxious and feverish stare 
with the collapsed posture of his body was full of intolerable 
suig^tions of fate blundering unlawfully, of death itself beinK 
conquered by pain. 1 looked away only to perceive something 
pitiless, belittling, and cruel in the precipittius immobility of the 
sheer walls, in the dark funereal green of the foliage, in the falling 
shadows, in the remoteness of the sky. 

The unconsciousness of matter hinted at a weird and mysterious 
antagonism. All the inanimate things seemed to have conspired to 
throw in our way this man just enough alive to feel pain. The 
faint and lamentable sounds we had heard must have come from 
him. He was looking at me. It was impossible to say whether 
Ik saw anything at all. He barred our rood with his remnant 
of life; but, when suddenly he spoke, my heart stood still for a 
moment in my motionless body. 

" Y'ou, tool " he droned awfully. " Beholdl I have been 
precipitated, alive, into this hell by another gbott. Notbtnf dae 
could have overcontc the grralness of my spirit." 

His red shirt was torn open at tlie throat. Hit bared bre as t 
begci to heave. He cried out with pain. Ready to fly from him 
myself, I sliouied to Seraphina to keep away. 

But it was too late. Imagining I had aecn lome new danger 
in our path, she had advanced to stand by my side. 

** He b dying," I munered in diatracbon. *' We can do 
nothing." 

But could we pass him by before he died? 

"This is terrible," said Seraphina. 

My real hope had been that, after driving the LmganHot away, 
the petms would off-saddle near the little river tn ttsX >iMSBai^> 
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and their horses, 
Seraphina. after we had left the cave, down the steep, but short 
descent of the ravine. I had kept to myself my despairing con< 
viction that we coutd never reach the hacientia unaided, even if we 
had known the way. I had pretended confidence in ourselves, bur 
all my trust was in the assistance I expected to get from these 
men. I understood so well the slcnderness of that hope that I 
had not dared to mention it to her and to propose she should ws't 
for me on the upland, white I went down by myself on that qocst. 
I could not bear the fear of returning unsuccessful only to 
her dead. That is, if I had the strength to return after such 
disappointtnent. And the idea of her, waiting for me in vain, 
wandering 06, perhaps to fall under a bush and die alone, 
too appalling to contemplate. That we must keep together, at 
costs, was like a point of honor, like an article of faith with 
confirmed by what we had gone through already. It was like a 
law of existence, tike a creed, like a defense which, once broken, 
would let despair upon our heads. I am sure she would not hare 
consented to even a temporary' separation. She had a sort of 
superstitious feeling that, should we be forced apart, e»'eti to the 
manifest saving of our lives, we woulil lay ourselves open to some 
calamit)' worse than mere death could be. 

I loved her enou^ to share that feeling, but with the addi 
of a man's half -unconscious selfishness. I needed her indomit; 
frailness to prop my grosser strength. I needed that 
not wholly of this world, which women's more exalted 
infuses into their passions, into their sorrows, into their jo)'5 ; u if 
their adventurous souls had the power to range beyond the orfaat 
of the earth for the gathering of their love, their hate — snd tbcir 
charity. 

"He calb for death," she said, shrinking with horror ami pity 
before the mutters of the miserable man at our feet, Ex-eiy mo- 
ment of daylight was of the utmost importance, If we were t«i 
save our freedom, our happiness, our very lives ; and wv remained 
rooted to the spot. For it seemed as thougli, at last, he had 
attained the end of his enterprise. He had captured us, a$ if 
a very cruel stratagem. 
A drowsiness would come at time m-er those big open eyes, li 
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■ film through wliitl) a Mazing glance wouUI break out now tndJ 
then. He hail recognizciJ us perfectly; but, for the oio&t part, we 
seemed to him to be the hiiunting ghosts of bi* inferna 

" Vou came from heiven," he raved feebly, rolling hi» straining i 
eyes towards Seraphina. His internal injuries must have bee 
fri);htful. Perhaps he dared not shift his head — the only move*! 
tncni that was in his power. " 1 reached tip to tlK very angelt^ 
in the inspiration of my song," he droned, " and would be called 
a donon on earth. Mnnuti rl Drmonio. And now precipitated J 
alive. . . . Nolhinc less. There is a greatness in me. Let sumel 
dew fall upon my lips." 

He ntoaned from t)ie very bottom of his lieorL His tcethj 
chattered. 

" The blessed may not know anythin); of the cold and thirst of 
this place. A drop of dew — as on cartli you used to throw alms 
the poor from your coach — for the love of G<xl." 

She sank on the stones nearer to him than 1 would williti|^J 
have done, brave as a woman, only, can be before the atrociov 
depths of human misery. I leaned my shoulders against 
buwider and crossed my arms on my breast, as if giving up 
unequal stru(CRle. Her hair was loose, her dress stained wit 
ashes, turn by brambles; the darkness of the cavern seemed to 
linger in her hollow cheeks, in her sunken temples. 

" He is thirsty," she murmured to tnc. 

" V «," I said. 

She tore otT a strip of ber dress, dipped it in tlie ninning 
at her side, and appronclied it, all dapping, to his lips which closnl^ 
upon it v\ ith avidity. The walls of the rock looked on imptacnbly, 
but the rushing stream secoied to hurry away, as if from an ac- 
cursed spot. 

" Dew from heaven," he sighed out. 

** Yon arc on earth, Manuel," she said. " You are ghren 
to repent. This is earth." 

" Impossible," he muttered with difficulty. 

He had foa'ed his human feIln\rsUip upon us, this nun « 
■mbition it had been to be called demon on the earth. He heU 
us by the humanity of his brnken frame, by his buman ^ance, by 
hit human voice. 1 wondef if, had 1 been alone, I '<<<«n\.\ \ck<«. 
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passed on as rrason dictated, or have had the courage of pity 
finished him off, as Kc demanded. VVIicnever he bocaxiK awaze 
of our presence, he addressed tnc as " Thou, English ghost," 
directed me, in a commanding voice, to take a stone and crush 
head, before I went back to my own tontients. I withdrew, 
last, vvhere he could not see me; but Seraphina never flinched 
her task of moistening his h'ps with ilie strip of cioth i 
dipped in the brook, time after time, with a sublime persev* 
of compassion. 

It made me silent. Could I have stood there and recited 
sinister detail of that man's crimes, in the hope that she w 
recoil from him to pursue the road of safety? It was not his 
but his suffering that confronted us now. The sense of our ki 
ship emcrEed out of it like a fresh horror after we had escai 
tlie sea, the tempest; after we h.id resisted untold fatigues, h 
thirst, despair. We were vanquished hy what was in us, not 
him. t could say nothing. 1*he light ebbed out of the ravii 
The sky, like a thin blue veil stretched between the eanh and 
spaces of the universe, filtered the gloom of the darkness beyoad. 

I thought of the invisible sun ready to set into the sea, of 
peons riding away, and of our helpless, hopeless state. 

" For the love of God," he mumbled. 

" Yes, for [he love of Goil." I heard her expressionless 
repeat. And then there was only the greedy sound of his 
sucking at the cloth, and the impatient rippie of the stream. 

" Come, death," he sighed. 

^'es, come, I thought, to release him and to set us free, 
my prayer, now, was that we should be granted the strength to 
struggle from under the malignant frown of these crsgs, to close 
our eyes forever in the open. 

And the truth is that, had we gone on, we should have fo\ 
no one by the sea. The routed Lugarenos had been able to emha 
under cover of a fusillade from those on board the schooner, 
that w^ould have met our despair, at the end of our toilsome march, 
would have been three dead pirates lying on the sand. The 
body of the peons had gone, aJready, up the va!te>- of the riv 
with their few wounded. There would have been nothing i\ 
us to do but to stumble on and on upon their track, till we 
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down ncvrr to risr again. They did not draw rein once, between 
the »ra and rhe kanmda. sixteen miles away. 

About the time when we began our de»ccnt into the ravine, two 
ol the peons, detathrd from the main body for the purpose of 
observing the schooner from the upland, had topped the edge of 
the plain. We had then penetrated into Manuel's inferno, too 
deep to be seen by them. These men spent some time lying on 
the gnes, and watching over the dunes the course of the schooner 
on the open sea. Their horses were grazing near them. The 
wind was tight; they waited to see the vessel far enough down the 
coB-it to make any intention of return imprubable. 

It was Manuel who saved our lives, defeating his own aim to 
the bitter end. Had not his vanity, policy, or the necessit>' of his 
artistic soul, induced him to enter the c.ive; had not his cowardice 
prevented him joining the LugnreAos above, at the moment of the 
attack ; had he not recoiled violently in a superstitious fear before 
my apparition at the mouth of the cave — we should have hern 
released from our entombment, only to look once more at the sun. 
He paid the price of our r.inwwn. to the uttermost farthing, in his 
lingering death. Had he killed himself on the spot, he would 
have taken our only slender chance with him into that nether 
world where he imagined himself to have been " precipitated 
alive." Finding him dead, we should have gone on. Le» titan 
ten minutes, no more tlian another ten paces beyond the spttt, we 
fhould have been hidden from sight in the thickets of denser 
growth in the lower part of the ravine. I douht whether wt 
should have been able to get tfirou(;h ; but. even so. we should have 
been going away from the only help within our reach. Wc should 
bsvc been lost. 

The two vaqutnt, after seeing the Kbooner hull down under 
rile low. fiery sun of the west, mounted and rode home over the 
plain, making for the liead of the ravine, as their way lay. And, 
as tbey cantered along the side opposite to the cave, one of 
caught sii^it of the length of rupr dangling down the preciptc 
Tlwjr pulled up at once. 

The first I knew of their ncamos was the snorting of a hor 
forced towards the edge of the chasm. I taw the aninwl's fore- 
legs planted tcraeiy im the very brink, and the bod«( (A ^Smk. vv^m 
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leaning over his neck to look dovi-n. And, when I trished to 
I found I could not produce the slightest sound. 

The man, rising in his stirrups, the reins in otte hand and 
ing up the brim of his sombrero with the other, pcrmj down 
us over the pricked cars of his horse. I pointed over tny 
at the mouth of the cave, then down at Seraphina. lifting mr 
hands to show that I was unarmed. I opened my lips wHi 
Surprise, agitation, weakness, had robbed me of every vestige 
my voice, I beckoned downwards with a desperate 
Horse and rider remained perfectly still, like an equestrian 
set up on the edge of a precipice, Seraphina had never raised her 
bead. 

The man's intent scrutiny could not have mistaken mc for a 
Lugartho. I think he gazed so long because he was amazed to 
discover down there a woman on her knees, stooping over a pros- 
trate body, and a bare-headed man in a ragged white shirt and 
black breeches, reeling between the bushes and gesticulating vio- 
lently, like an excited mute. But how a rope came to hang dowa 
from a tree, growing in a position so inaccessible that only a bird 
could have attached it there struck him as the most m)-ster« 
thing of all. He pointed his finger at it interrogatively, 
I answered this inquiring sign by indicating tlie Stony slope 
the ravine. It seemed as if he could not speak for woni 
After a while he sat back in his saddle, gave nac an encoui 
ing wave of the hand, and wheeled his horse away from 
brink. 

It was as if we had been casting a spell of extinction on each 
other's voices. No sooner had he disappeared, than I found niini 
I do not suppose it was very loud but, at my aimless screech, 
phina looked upwards on evcrj' side, saw no one anywhere, 
remained on her knees with her eyes, full of apprehension, fixed 
upon me. 

" No I I am not mad, dearest," I said. " There was a roan. 
He has seen us." 

" Oh, Juan! '" she faltered out, " pray with me that God may 
have mercy on this poor \^■retch and let him die." 

I said nothing. My tliin, quavering scream after the peon bad 
awakened Manuel from his delirious dream of an inferno. The 
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votor that issued from his shattered body was awiully mrasurt'd, 
holloH', and profound. 

" You live! " he uttered slowly, tuminc hi« e>'e» full upon my 
face, and, as if perceiving for the first time in me the appearance of 
St living man. " Hal ^'ou Enciish walk the earth unscathed." 

A feeling of pity came to me — a. pity di<itinct from the harrow- 
ing sensations of his miserable end. He had been evil in the ob- 
scurity of his life, OS tlterr are plants erowinj; h.-irniful and deadly 
in the shade, drawing poison from the dank soil on which they 
flourish. He was as unconscious of hn evil as ihry — but hr had a 
man's right to my pity. 

" I am b — ^roken." he stammered out. 

Seraphina kept on moisitening his lipi>. 

" Repent, Manuel," she entreated fervently, " We have for- 
pven thee the evil done to us. Repent of thy crimes — poor 
man." 

' \'our voice, sertorita. What? You I You yourself brinj^ng 

this blessinj; to my lips! In yotir childhood I liad cried ' ffr< ' 

many rimes before your coacFt. And now you deign — in your 

jvoice — with your hand. Ha! I could improvise — The 

>ps to the crushed worm. . . ." 

A rising clatter of rolling stones min(;led from afar with the 
broken meanings of hit voice. Lookint; over my shoulder. I %aw 
one peon be(;inning the descent of the slope, and, higher up. iiio- 
ttonlrss brtwrrn the heads of two horses, the head of another 
man — with thr purple tint of an enlarj;cd sky beyond, rcHecting 
the kIow of an invisible sun setting into the sra. 

Manuel cried out piercincty, and we nhuddrred. Seraphina 
shrank close to my side, hiding her head on my breast. The peon 
•tttcgncd awkwanJiy down the slope, dnceiMluiK ndeways in 
•mall ateps, embarraned by the enonnout ratrels of hia spurs. He 
had a striped itrapr over his shoulder, and grasped a broiad4)laded 
machete in hi* right hand. Hts stumbling, cautious feet sent into 
the ravine a crashing sound, as though we were to be buried under 
I stream of stones. 

" t'uettra ieHoria," gasped Manuel. ** 1 shall be silent. Pity 
mel Do not^-<lo lul withdraw j>our hand fmro my extreme 
pain." 
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1 felt she had to summon dl her courage to look at htm agaid. 
She disengaged herself, resolutely, from my enfolding arms. 

" No, no; unfortunate man," she said, in a benumbed voice. 
•• Think of thy end." 

" A crushed wonn, sciiorita." he mumbled. 

The peon, having reached the bottom of the viopc, became lost 
to view amongst the bushes and the great fragments of rocks 
below. Ever)' sound in the ravine was hushed ; and the darkening 
sky seemed to cast the shadow of an everlasting ni^C into tbc 
eyes of the dying man. 

Then the peon came out, pushing throu^, in a great swtsh of 
parted bushes. His spurs jingled at every step, his footfalls 
crunched heavily on the pebbles. He stopped, as if transfixed, 
muttering his astonishment to himself, but asking no questions. 
He was a young man with a thin black mustache twisted gal- 
lantly to two little points. He looked up at the sheer wall of the 
precipice; he looked duwn at the group we formed at his feet. 
Suddenly, as if returning from an abyss of pain, Manuel d< 
distinctly : 

" I feel in me a greatness, an inspiration. . . ." 

These were his last words. The heavy dark lashes descended 
slowly upon the faint gleam of the eyeballs, like a lowered curtain. 
The deep folds of the ravine gathered the falling dusk into great 
pools of absolute blackness, at the foot of the crags. 

Rising high above our littlene^, that watched, fascinated, the 
struggle of lights and shadows over the soul entangled in 
wreck of a man's body, the rocks had a monumental indififeren 
And between their great, stony faces, turning pale in the gl 
with the amazed peon as if standing guard, mathett in hani 
Manuel's greatness and his inspiration passed away without as 
much as an exhaled sigh. I did not even know that he had ceased 
to breathe, till Seraphina rose from her knees with a low cr>', and 
Himg far away from her, nerv'ously, the strip of doth upon whi 
his parted lips had refused to close. 

My arms were ready to receive her. "Ahl At last! 
cried. There was something resentful and fierce in that cr>', 
though the pity of her woman's heart had been put to too cruel 
a rest. 
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end of my pi'siof, and had spared him from an impulse that had 
donr nothing but withhold from htm the mercy* of a speedy death. 
This had been my pity. 

But It was Scraphina's cry — this " At last." showing tlic stress 
and pain of the ordeal — that shook my faith in my conduct. It 
had brought upon our heads a retribution of mental and bodily 
anguish, like a criminal weakness. I was young, and my belief 
in the justice of life had received a shock, [f it were impossib 
to foretell the consequences of our acts, if there was no safety in 
the motives within ourselves, what remained for our guidance? 

And the inscrutable immobility of towering forms, steeped in 
the shadows of the chasm, appeared pregnant with a dreadful 
wisdom. It seemed to me that I would never have the courage 
to lift my hand, open my lips, make a step, obey a thought. A 
long sun-ray shot to the /.cnith f rt»m the bn-hnidrd west, crossing 
obliquely in a faint red bar the purple band of sk)' above the ravine. 

The young vaqutro had taken ofl his hat before the might of 
death, and made a perfunctory sign of the cross. He UkjI 
up and down the lofty wall, as if it could give him the word 
of that riddle. Twice his spurs claxhed softly, and, with one 
hand grasping the rope, he stooped low in the twilight over the 
body. 

" We looked for this LugarfHo," he said, replacing his hat on 
his head carelessly. "He wa:> a mad singer, and I saw him once 
kill one of us very swiftly. They used to call him in jest, El 
Drmrmio. Ah! But ytm . . . But you. . . ." 

His wonder overcame him. His bewildered eyt» gliramered, 
staring at us in the deepening dusk. 

"Speak, hambre," he cried. "Who arc you and who t* ' 
shcf Whence came you? Where arc you going with this 

UtJOHUI? • • • 
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CHAPTER XI 

"OT a soul stirred in the one long street of die 
village. The yellow crescent of rlic dtminisiicd 
swam low in the pearly light of the dawn; and 
bamboo walls of huts, thatched with palm leaves, glistened 
and there through the great leaves of bananas. All that night 
had been moving on and on, slowly crossing dear ioranna, in 
which nothing stirred beside ourselves but the escort of our own 
shadows, or plunging through dense patches of forest of an ob- 
scurity' so impenetrable that the very forms of our rescuers becane 
lost to us, though we heard their low voices and felt their hands 
steadying us in our saddles. Then our horses paced softly oa the 
dust of a road, while athwart an avenue of orange trees wiiose 
foliage seemed as black as coal, the blind walls of the kaciendm 
shone dead white like a vision of mists. A Brazilian aloe flowered 
by the side of the gate; we drooped in our saddles; and the heavy 
knocks against the wooden portal seemed to go on without cause; 
and stop without reason, like a sound heard in a dream. \Vi 
entered Seraphina's hacienda. The high walls inclosed a squai 
court deep as the yard ot a prison, with flat-roofed buildings 
around. It rang with many voices suddenly. Every moment the 
daylight increased ; young negresscs in loose gowns ran here aiMl 
there, cackling like chased hens, and a fat u-oman waddled oat 
from under the shadow of a veranda. 

She was Seraphina's old nurse. She was scolding volubly, ani 
suddenly she shrieked, as though she had been stabbed. Then a 
was still for a long time. Sitting high on the back of my patieni 
mount, with my fingers twisted in the mane, I saw in a thnxi; 
of woolly heads and bright garments Seraphina's pale face. A 
increasing murmur of sobs and endearing names mounted up (o 
me. licr hair hung down, her eyes seemed immense ; these peopla 
were carr^'ing her off — and a man with a carcwom, bilious facf 
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and a straight, gray beard, neatly clipped on the cdees, stood at 
the head of my hone, blinking with astonishment. 

The fat Mcinrati reappeared, rolting painfully along the veranila. 

" Lnrico! It is her lover! Oh! my treasure, my lanib, my 
precious child. Do you bear, Enrico? Her lovcrl Oh! the 
tlarling of my heart." 

She appeared to be giggling and weeping at the same time. 
The xky ahovc the yard bri{:litcncd ail at once, as if thr -nin had 
emerged vviiJy a leap from the distajit waters of the Atlantic. She 
waved her short arms at me over the railing, then plunged her 
dark fingers in the shock of iron-gray hair gathere*! on the top 
her head. She turned away abruptly, a yellow headkerchief 
dixlj^d in her way, a »lap resounded, a cry «>f pain, and a negro 
girl bulted into the court, nursing her cheek in the palms of her 
hands. Doors slammed ; other negro girls ran out of the veranda 
dismayed, and took cover in various directions. 

I swayed to and fro in the saddle, but faithful to the plan of 
our escape, I tried to make clear my desire that these peons should 
be sworn to secrecy imtnrdiately. Meantime, somebody was trying 
to disengage my feet from the stirrups. 

^*' Certainly. It is a» your worship wishes," 
. I'he careworn man at the head of my horse was utterly in the 
^rk. 
"Attention! '* he shouted. " Catch hold, kombrtt. Carry the 

What ccMlervf A rosy flush tinged a boundlrw expanse ah<is-e 
my face, and then came a sudden contraction of Hpace and dusL.^ 
There were big earthenware jars ranged in a row on the Hoop 
wul the two vofutrot stood bareheaded, str 'leir arms over 

Bie towards a black crucifix on n wait, tak:i.^ :. : uaths, while I 
rested on my back. A white beard liovered about my face, a voice 
said, "It is done," then called anxiously twice, " Sejtorl Seizor I "; 
and when I had escaped from the dream of ■ ovcm, I foun 
mj-Klf with my head pillowed on a fat woman's breast, and drink 
tng diicken broth out of a basin held to my lips. Her large cheeky' 
quivered, she had black twinkling ryes and slight mustaches at the 
corrters of her lips. But where was her white beard? And why 
did she talk of an angel, as if she were .Manuel? 
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'* Scraphinai " I cried, but Castro's cloak swooped on my 
like a sable wmg. It was death. I struggled. Then I died. 
was delicious to die. I followed the Boating shape of my 
beyond the worlds of the universe. We soared tof^her 
pain, strife, cruelty, and ptt>'. We had left death behind ns and 
everything of life but our love, which threw a radiant 
around t\i'o flames which were ourselves — and immonality 
closed us in a ^eat and soothing darkness. 

Nothing stirred in it. We drifted no longer. We huog in it_ 
quite still — and the cinpt>' husk of my body watched our 
flames side by side, mingling their light in an infinite lonelii 
There were two candles burning low on a little black table 
my head. Enrico, with his white beard and zealous eyes, vrm 
bending over my couch, while a chair, on high runners, 
cmptv' behind him, I stared. 

" Scnor, the night is far advanced," he said soothing^ly, 
Dolores, my wife, watches over Dona Seraphina's sluad>ers, on 
the other side of this wall." 

I had been dead to the world for nearly twcntj' hours, and the 
awakening resembled a new birth, for I felt as weak and I»elp1rs3k 
as an infant. 

It is extraordinary' how quickly we regained so much of our 
strength ; but I suppose people recover sooner from the effects oi 
privation than from the weakness of disease. Keeping pace wii 
the return of our bodily vigor, the anxieties of mind retuma 
augmented tenfold by all the weight of our sinister experie 
And yet, what worse could happen to us in the future? \\ 
other terror could it hold? We had come back from the ve 
confines of destruction. But Seraphina, reclining back in ar 
chair, very still, with her cjcs Kxcd on the high white wall 
the veranda across the court, would murmur the Mx>rd " Separa- 
tion 1" 

The possibility of our lives being forced apart was terrible 
her affection, and intolerable to her pride. She had made 
choice, and the feeling she had surrendered herself to so 
must have had a supreme potency. She had disregarded for it 
the traditions of silence and reserve. She had looked at roe fand 
through the very tears of her grief ; she had followed roe — Icavi 
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Firr dead unburicd and hrr prayers tinMid. What morr could she 
have done to priKlaim her love to the world? Could she, after 
that, allow anything; short of death to thwart her fidelity? Ncverl 
And if »hc were to disaiver that I could, after all, find it in my' 
heart to support an existence in which she had no share, then, 
indeed, it would be more than enoiij^h to make her di'r of shame. 

" Ah, dearest 1 " 1 said, " you shall never die of shame." 

We were different, but we h.id read each other's natures by a 
fierce light. I understiwd the point of honor in her constancy, 
and she never doubted the scruples of my true dcvotron, which had 
brought so many dangers on her head. We were flying not to 
save our lives, but to preserve inviolate our truth to each other 
and to ourselves. And if our sentiments appear cxa(;gerated, 
violent, and overstrained, I must |>otnt bark to their origin. C>ur 
love had not grown like ,t delicate flower, cherished in tempered 
iun«hine. It had never known the atmo^iphetr of tendemets; our 
souls had not been awakened to each other by a gentle whtsperu 
but as if by the blast of a trumpet. It had called us to a life who 
enemy was nut death, but separation. 

The enemy sat at the nate of our shelter, as death sits at the 
gate of life. These high walls could not prtnert us, nor the 
tearful mumble of the old woman's prayers, nor yet the care^^orn 
fidelity of Fnrico. The couple hung about us, quiverinp with 
emotion. They peeped round the corners of the veranda, and 
only rarely ventured to come out openly. The silent Galictan 
ttroked his clipped beard ; the obese woman kept on crosainc herself 
with loud, rrv ' hs. She would waddle up, wiping he 

eyes, to stroke n.-i's head and murmur endearing name 

They waited on us hand and foot, and would stand ctoae locether, 
ready for the sli(>:htext sign, in a rapt contemplation. Now and 
then she would nudge her husband's rib* with lier thick elbow and 
murmur, " Her lover." 

She was happy when Srraptdna let hrr sit at her feet, and hold 
her hand. She would pat it with gentle taps, squatting shape 
lessly on a lou' stool. 

" Wliy go so far from thy old nurse, darling of my heart ? Ah! 
love it love, and we have only one life to live, but dti» Englaod 
is very far— vcr>' far away." 
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She nodded her big iron-gray head slowly; and to our 
England appeared vciy distant, too, a fortunate isle across the 
an abode of peace, a sanctuary of love. 

There was no plan open to us but the one laid down by Se^ 
bright. The secrecy of our sojourn at the hacienda had, in 
measure, failed, though there was no reason to suppose the 
peons had broken their oath. Our arrival at dawn had been 
observed, as far as we knew, and the domestic slaves, mostly girls, 
had been kept from all communication with the field hands out- 
side. All these square leagues of the estate were very much out 
of the world, and this isolation had not been broken upon bf any 
of O'Brien's agents coming out to spy. It seemed to be the only 
part of Seraphina's great possessions that remained absolutely ber 
own. 

Not a whisper of any sort of news reached us in our hiding- 
place till the fourth evening, when one of the vaquerot rrportcd 
to Enrico that, riding on the inland boundary, be had fallen 
with a company of infantry encamped on the edge of a little 
Troops H-ere being moved upon Rio Medio. He brought a 
from the officer in command of that party. It contained noi 
but a requisition for twcnt>* head of cattle. The same night yn 
left the hacienda. 

It was a starry darkness. Behind us the soft wailing of 
old woman at the ^te died out: 

" So far ! So very far ! " 

We left the long street of the slave village on the left, and 
walked down the gentle slope of the open glade towards the li 
river. Seraphina's hair was concealed in the crown of a 
sombrero and, ^v rapped up in a serape, she looked so much 1 
a cloaked vaqutro that one missed the jingle of spurs out of 
walk. Enrico had fitted me out in his own clothes from top 
toe. He carried a lanthorn, and we followed the circle uf h' 
that swayed and trembled upon the short grass. There was 
one else with us, the crew of the drogher being already on boai 
to await our coming. 

Her roast appeared above the roof of some low sheds grouped 
about a short Mooden jetty. Enrico raised the lamp high to ii^c 
U8| as we stepped on board, 
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Not a word was spoken; tlic five negroes of the crew (Enrico 
answered for their fidelit>) moved about noiselessly, almost in- 
visible. Blocks rattled feebly alofi. 

" Enrico," said Scraphina, " do not foi^t to put « stone crosa 
over poor Castro's grave." 

" No, scfiorita. May you know years of felicity. We would 
all have laid down our lives for you. Remember tliat, and do not^ 
forget the living. Your childhood has been (he consolation of tl* 
poor w(»m.in there for the lots of our little one, your foster brother, 
who died. \Vc have given to you much of our affection for hitn 
who was denied to our old age." 

He stepped back from the rail, " Go with God," he said. 

Tlie faint air fillrd the sail, and the outlines of wharf and roof 
fell back into the somber background of the land, but tlie lanthom 
in Enrico's hand glimmered motionless at the end of tlte jctt)-, till 
a bend of the stream hid it from our sight. 

We glided smoothly between the hanks. Now and then a 
stretch of osiers aud cane brakes rustled alongside in the darkness. 
All was strange; the contours of the land mrlied before our ad- 
vance. The earth 1? of shifting shadows, and only the 
ttars remained in u I groups of glitter on tlic black sky. 
We floated across the land-locked basin, and under the low Iwad- 
land we luul steered fur from the sea in the storm. All this, seen 
only once under streams of lightning, was unrcoognir^bte to us 
and seemed plunged in deep slumber. Hut ttte fresh feel of the sea 
air. and the freedom of earth and sky wedded on the sea horizon, 
returned to us like old friends, the companions of that time when 
wr coTomuned in words and silences on board the Lion, that frag- 
ment of England found in a mist, boarded in bstde, with its absurd 
and warm-hearted prutectitin. On our other hand, the rampart 
of white dunes intruded the line of a ghostly shore between the 
depth of the sea and the profundity of the sky; and when the faitit 
rer/.e failed for a tiioiiient, the negro crew troubled the sLlcoce 

id] the heavy splashes of their sweeps falling in slow ind solemn 
cadence. The rudder creaked gently ; the black in command was 
old and of spare build, resonblins Cesar, the major-dooiOt without 
the splendor of maroon vrivet and gold lace. He was a very good 
tailor, I believe, tadtum and intelliiEcnt. He \mi& wxxv ^^bk \^«w 
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frctiucntly on his trips to Havana, and >%'Ould recognize her, he 
assured me, amongst a whole host of shipping. When I had 
plained what was expected of him, according to Sebrtgiit's 
gramme, a bizarre grimace of a smile disturbed the boajr, mour 
cast o( his African face. 

" Fall on board by accident, senor. Sif Now, by St. Jago of 
Compostella, the patron of our hacitnda, you shall see this 
Pedro — who has been set to sail the craft ever since she was 
• — as ovetcome by an accident as a little rascal of a boy that he 
stolen a boat." 

After this wordy declaration he never spoke to us agiun. He 
gave his short orders in low undertones, and the others, four stal- 
wart blacks, in the prime of life, executed them in silence. An- 
other night brought the unchanging stars to look at us tn their 
multitudes, till the dawn put them out just as we opened the 
entrance of the harbor. The daylight discovered the arid coloring 
of the coast, a castle on a sandy hill, and a few small boats 
ragged sails making for the land. A brigantine, that seemed 
have carried the breeze with her right in, threw up the Stars 
Stripes radiantly to the rising sun, before rounding the 
The sound of bells came out to sea, and met us while hx 
slow ly on, abreast of the batterj- at the water's edge. 

" A feast-day in the city," said the old negro at the helm. " 
here is an English ship of war." 

The sun- rays struck from afar full at her belted side; the wa< 
was like glass along the shore. She swam into the ver)' sha 
of the hill, before she wore round, with great deliberation, in an 
ample sweep of her head-gear through a complete hilf-drclc. Skkd 
came to the wind on the other tack under her short canvas; h^| 
lower deck ports were closed, the hammock cloths made like a ridge 
of unmet ted snow lying along her rail. 

It was evident she was kept standing off and on outside 
harbor, as an armed man may pace to and fro before a gate. W\i 
the hum of six hundred wakeful lives in her Hanks, the tap-tappin 
of a drum, and the shrill modulations of the boatswain's calls 
piping some order along her decks, she floated majestically acroo 
our path. But the only living being we saw was tlie red-coated,, 
otarine on sentry by the lifebuoys, looking down at us over 
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Uffrail. We passed so close to her that I could distinguish the 
whites of his eyes, and the tompions in the muzzles of her stern* 
chascn protruding out of the ports belonging to the admiral's 
quarters. 

I knew her. She was Rowley's flagship. She had thrown the 
studow of her saiU upon the end of my first sea journey. She 
was the man-of-war going out for a cruise on that day when 
Carlos, Tomas, and myself arrived in Jamaica in the old Tkamci. 
And there she was mcerinj* me apiin, after two years, before 
Havana — the might of the fortunate isle to which we turned our 
cjcs, part and parcel of my inheritance, forntidable v^-ith the cour- 
age of my countr)'men, hummint: with my native speech — and as 
foreign to my purposes as if I bad forfeited forever my brithright 
in her protection. 1 had drifted into a sort of outlaw. You may 
not break the king's peace and be made welcome on board a 
king's ship. Y'ou may not hope to make use of a king's ship for 
the purposes of an elopement. There was no room on board tlut 
se>'ent>--four for our romance. 

As it was, I very nearly hailed her. What wt)uld become of us 
if the Lion h.id d ready left Havana? I thought. But no. To 
hail her meant separation — the only forbidden thing to those who, 
in the strength of youth and love, are permitted to defy the world 
together. 

I did not hail ; and the marine dwindled to a red speck upon 
the noble hull forging away from us on the offshore tacL Tlie 
brazen clangor of bells seemed to struggle with the sharp pufi 
of the bre«ze that sent us in. 

The shipping in harbor was Covered with bunting in honor of 
the feast-day; for the same reason, there was not a sign of the usual 
crowd of small boats tliat give animation to the waters of a port; 
the middle of the harlnir was strangely empty. A solitary bum- 
boat canoe, with a yellow bunch of bananas in tftc bow, and an old 
negro woman dipping a languid paddle at the stem, vnn all that 
met my e^e. Presently, however, a six-oared custom-house galley 
darted out from the tier of ships, pulling for the American brigao- 
tine. 1 notked in her, hciide the ordinary piirt oflicnit, teveral 
soldiers, and a perwa astonishingly like the aleuaxil of the iltus- 
tnotom to SpaaUi romances. One of the uniformed sitters waved 
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hi$ hand at us, recognizing an estate ttrvgher, and shouted 
directions, of which vvc only caught the words; 

" Steps — examination — to-morrow." 

Our steersman took off his old hat humbly, to hail hack, " 
biett, seHor," 

I breathed freely, for they gave us no more of ibeir atttntMO. 
Soldiers, alguazil, and custom-house officers were swarming aboanJ 
the American, as if bent on ransacking her from stem to stem in 
tlic shortest po^iblc time, so as not to be late for the pnxessioo. 

The absence of roovemcnt in the harbor, the festive and idle 
appearance of the ships, with the flutter of innumerable flags on 
the forest of masts, and the great uproar of church bells tn the air. 
made an impressive greeting for our eyes and ears. And the 
deserted aspect of the harbor front of the city was very striking, 
too. The feast had swept the quays of people so completely that 
the tiny pair of sentries at the foot of a tall yellow building 
caught the eye from afar. Seraphina crouched on a coil of rope 
under the bulwark; old Pedro, at the tiller, peered about from 
under his hand, and I, trying to expose m)-self to view as little as 
possible, helped htm to look for the Lion. There she is. Y'es 
No! There she was. A crushing load fell ofi my chest. 
had made her out together, old Pedro and I. 

And then the last part of Sebrigtit's plan had to be carried 
at once. The foresheet of the drogher appeared to part, our 
sail shook, and before I could gasp twice, we bad drifted stem 
foremost into the Lwn's mizzen chains with a crash that broueht 
a genuine expression of concern to the old negro's face. He 
managed the whole thing with a most convincing skill, aiid wii 
out even once glancing at the ship. We had done our paj 
tlie people of the Lion seemed to fall in theirs unacooui 
Of all the faces that crowded her rail at the shock, not one ap- 
peared with a gUmmer of intelligence. All the cargo ports were 
down. Their surprise and their swearing appeared to me alarm- 
ingly unaffected; with a most imbecile alacrity they exerted them* 
seives, with small spars and boathooks> to push the drogher oi 
Nobody seemed to recognize me; Seraphiiu might hare betn 
peon sitting on deck, cloaked from neck to heels and under a 
brcro, I dared not shout to ihcm in English, for fear of 
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beuxl on board the other ships around. At last Sebright himself 
appeared on the poop. 

He gave one look over the side. 

"What the devil . . ." he began. Was he blind, too? 

Suddenly I taw him throw up his arms above his head. He 
vanished. A port canie open with a jerk at the last moment. 1 
li(trtl Seraphina up: two hands cnui>ht hold of her, and, in my 
Krrat hurry to scramble up after her, E barked my shins cruelly. 
The port fell ; the drogker went on bumping alonf^ide, com- 
pletely disregarded. Seraphina dropped the cloak at her feet and 
Bunc of! her hat. 

" Good-niurning, amigos," she said gravely. 

A hissed " Damn you fools — keep tiuiett " from Sebn'Kht, stifled 
the cheer in all those bronzed throats. Only a thin little poof J 
" hooray " <iuavf red .ilonf; the deck. The timid steward had not 
been able to overcome h\* enthuitiasiii. He slapped his head in 
despair, and rushed away to bury himself in his pantry. 

" Tumetl up, by heavens I , . . Go in. . . . Good God t . . . 
Bucket ful« of team. . . .'* stammered Sebright, pushing w» into 
the cuddy. " (10 inl Go in at once!" 

^^rs. Williams rose from behind the table widc-ryed, daspini 
her hands, and stumbled twice as she ran to us. 

" Wliat have you done to that child. Mr. Kemp I" she cried 
iiuanrly at me. "Oh, my dear, my deurt Yuu look like your 
own ghost." 

Sebright, burntne with impatience, pulled me away. Th 
c^Nodoor *' " * . and, stepptn 

into hts st hut slap 

other o« the back and ejaculate the most unmeaning exdamatio 
like K coupU; of jocular idiots. But when, in the expansion of inj 
heart, I tried to banter him about not keeping his word to lo 
out for us, be bail double in tryint; to restrain his hilarity, 1 
his thighf, and grew red in the face. 

The excellent joke was that, for the past six days, we had been 
suppoied to be dead^-drowned ; at least DoAa Seraphiiu had 
provided wttli dtat son of death in tier own natne; I was drowned,^ 
too, but in the disguise of a piratical yoting English nobleman. 

" There's nothing too bad for them to believe of us," be cooir- , 
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mcnted, and guffawed in his jof at seeing ine unscathed. " Deadl 
Drowned! Hal Ha! Good, wasn't it ? " 

Mrs. Williams — he said — had been weeping her eyes out over 
our desolate end : and even the skipper had sulked with his 
a day or ti\-o. 

"Ha! Ha! Drowned! Excellent!" He shook mc 
shoulders, ioobng me straight in the eyes — and the bizarre, n 
hilarity of my reception, so unlike his scornful attitude, 
that he, too, had believed the rumor. Indeed, nothing couli 
been more natural, considering my inexperience in handling 
and the fury of the norther. It had sent the Lioa staggering into 
Havana in less than twenty hours after we liad parted frotn her 
on the coast. 

Suddenly a change came over hinu He pushed me on to the 
settee. 

"Speak! Talk! What has happened? Where have jrou been 
all this time? Man, you look ten years older." 

" Ten years. Is that all ? " I said. 

And after he had heard the whole story of our passages he 
peared greatly sobered. 

" Wonderful! Wonderful! " he muttered, lost in deep thought, 
till I reminded him it was his turn, now, to speak. 

" You are the talk of the town," he said, recovering bis elas- 
ticity of spirit as he went on. The death of Don Balthssar had 
been the first great sensation of Havana, but it seemed that 
O'Brien had kept that news to himself, till he heard by an over- 
{and mes^nger that Seraphina and I bad escaped from the Cssa 
Riego. 

Then lie gave it to the world; he let it be inferred that he hod 
the news of both events together, llie stor>-. ns sworn to 
various suborned rascals, and put out by his creatures, ran 
an EagUsb desperado, arriving in Rio Medio with some Mexii 
in a schooner, had incited the rabble of the place to attack 
Casa Riego. Don Balthasar had been shot while defending his 
house at the head of his negroes; and Don Balthasar's daughtt^ 
tiad been carried of! by the English pirate. 

The amazement and sensation were extreme. Several of 
first fiuiiiiies went into mourning A Krvice for the rc| 
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Don Baltlnsar's soul was sung in the Cathedral. Captain Wii- 
ItaoM went there out of curiosity, and returned full of the magnifi- 
cence of the sight ; nave dnped in black, an enormous catafalque, 
with silver angels, more than life^'sce, kneeling at the four corners 
with joined hands, an amazing multitude of lights. A dcmonstra- 
tton of unhounded grief from the Judge of the Marine Court had 
staitled tiie di>tinguished congregation. In his place amongst the 
body of higher magistrature, Don Patricio O'Brien burst into an 
uncontrollable parojtysm of sobs, and luid tu be assisted out of 
tfic church. 

It was almost incredible, but I could well believe it. With the 
thunderous strains of Diet true rolling over his bowed head, 
amongst all these sjrmbots and trappings of woe, he must have 
seen, in the black anguitdi of his baffled passion, the true image of 
death itself, and tasted all the profound deception of life. Who 
could tell how much secret rage, jcaluusy, regret, and despair had 
gone to that outburst of grief, whose truth had fluttered a dis- 
tinguished company of mourners, and had nearly interrupted their 
official «i : ^\^ for the repose of that old man, who had been 

dead to t i fur so many years? I believe that, on that very 

day, just as be was going to the service, O'Brien had received the 
news of our supposed death by drowning. 'I*he music, the voiceSf 
the lights of the grave, the pomp of mourning, awe, and supplica- 
tion crying for merc>- upon the dead, had been too mudi for liim. 
He had presumed too much upon his fortitude. He wept aloud 
for his love lost, for his vengeance defeated, for the dreams kooc 
out of his life, for the inaccessible consummation of his desire. 

" And, you know, with all these affairs, he feels himself wab- 
bltng in his socket," Sebright began again, after rousing for a 
w^hile. Indeed, the last events in Rio Medio were endangering 
hb porition. He could no more present his reports upon the state 
of the province, with tnddental reflections upon the bad faith of 
the Eai^ifh Gorcrttment (who encouraged the rebels against the 
Catholic king), the arrogance of the English admiral, and con- 
cluding with the loyalty and honesty of the Rio Medio popula- 
tion, " who tlirnnelvcs suffered many acts of moleatstion from the 
Mexican pirates." The matt famous of these papers, printed at 
that time in the official Gaxette, had rccoiuaicoded that the lovaL 
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rowo should be given a battery of thirty-six pounders for purposes 
of self-defense. They had been given them just in time to be 
turned on Rowley's boats; it is known with what dcai!' " 
O'Brien's report after that event had made it clear 
virtuous population of the bay, exasperated by the intrusions 
the Mtxkanoi upon their peaceful state, and abhorring in 
souls the rebellion trying to lift its envenomed head, etc, 
. . . heroically manned the battecy to defend their town fn 
the boats which they took to be these very pirates the Briti: 
admiral was in search of. He pleaded for them tJie unoci 
light of the early morning, the ardor of citizens, valorous, but na: 
urally inexperienced in matters of war, and the impossibility t 
suppose that the admiral of a friendly power would dispatch an 
armed force to land on these shores. I have read these things 
with my own eyes; there were old files of tijc Gazette on board, 
and Sebright, who had been reading up his O'Brien, pointed than 
out to me with his finger, muttering: 

" Here — look there. Pretty, aint it ? *' 

But that was nil over. The bubble had burst. It was repo 
in to»n that the private audience the Juez had lately from 
Captain-General was of a most stormy description. The)- say old 
Marshal What-d'ye-call-'um ended by flinging his last report 
his face, and asking him how dared he work his lawyer's t: 
upon an old soldier. Gond old fighting cock. But stupid, 
these old soldiers were stupid, Sebright declared. Old admi 
too. However, the land troops had arrived in Rio Medio by 
dme; the Tornado frigate, too, no doubt, having sailed four day 
ago, with orders to bum the villages to the ground : and the good' 
Lu£are6ot must be catclttng cnlds trj-ing to hide from the cara- 
bineers in the deep, damp woods. 

Our admiral was awaiting the issue of that expeditioiu Re- 
turning home under a cloud, Rowley \<anted to take with hina 
the assurance of the pirate nest being destroyed at last, as a sort 
of diplomatic feather in his cap. 

" He may think," Sebright corameflted, " that ft*$ his saOorl; 
bluff that has done it, but, as far as I can see, nobody but 
yourself, Kemp, had anything to do with bringing '.: 
Funny, is it not? Old Rowley keeps his ship dodging oo. 
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C3USC it's cooler at tea than stewing in this harbor, but he »cnd« 
in a boat for neus every iiiorning. What he is most anxious for 
is to get the notorious Nichols into his hands; take him home for 
a hanging. It seems clear to me that tliey are humbugging htm 
■shore. Nichols! Where's Nichols? There are people here who 
say that NichoU has had free board and ludging in liavana jail for 
the last six months. Others swear that it is NichoU who has 
killed the old iierttlcman, run off with l)ona Seraphina, and got 
drowned. Nichols! Who's Nichols? On that showing you are 
Nichols. Anybody may be Nichols. Who has ever seen him 
outside Rio Medio? I uicd to helirve in him at one time, but, 
upon my word 1 begin to doubt v\ hether there ever was such a 
man." 

" But the man existed, at any rate," I said. " I knew him — 
I've talked with him. fie came out second mate in the same ship 
with me — in the oh! Thamrt. Ramon tixik charge of him in 
Kingston, and that's the last positive thing I can swear to, of him. 
But that he was in Rio Medio for two years, and vanished from 
there almo*t directly after that unlucky boat afiair, I am abnlutely 
certain." 

" Well, I suppose O'Brien knows where to lay his hand on him. 
But, no matter where the fellow is, in jail or out of it, the admiral 
will never get hold of him. If they had him they could not think 
(>' ip. He knows too mui-h of the game; and reme 

b> ■ rn, if he wabbles in tlie socket, is by no means down 

yet. A man like that doesn't get knocked over like a ninepio 
You may be sure he has twenty skeletons put away in good pb 
that he will haul out one by one, rather than let hinuelf 
iquashed. He'x not going to give in. A few day* »ncr a priest 
— your priest, you know — turned up here on foot from Rio Medio, 
and nxnt about wringing his hands, declaring that he knew alt the 
truth, and meant to make a nuiw; a!" •>(>. O'Brien made 

short work of him, though; got the .• c to (end him into 

retreat, as they call it, to a Franciscan convent a hundred mile* 
from here. These things arc whispered about all along the guttcn 
of this place." 

I imagined the poor Father Antonio, with hia liRiple reaiitntti 
mounting for us in his forced retreat, broken-hearted, and mui 
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muring, " Inscrutable, inscrutable." I shoultl have Itkecf to 
the old man, 

" I tell you the town is fairly buzzing ivith the atrocities oi 
business," Sebright went on. " It's the thing for fashionali 
people to go and see what I may call the relics of the crinte. 
are on show in the waiting-hall of the Palace of Justice. \V1 
I went there myself. You go through a sv%-ing door into a 
place that, for cheerfulness, is no better than a monsier coal cell] 
and there you behold, laid out on a little black table, Mrs. Wj 
liams' woolen shawl, your senorita's tortoise-shell comb, that iuul° 
got entangled in it somehow, and my old cap that i lent jrou — 
you remember. I assure you, it gave me the horrors to see the 
confounded things spread out there in that dim religious light. 
Dash me, if I didn't go queer alt over. And all the time swe 
carriages stopping before the portico, dressed-up women walkit 
up in pairs and threes, sighing before the missus' shawl, tui 
up their eye, ' Ah! Pobreritat PobretUat But what a str 
wrap for her to have. It is very coarse. Perished in the flower 
of her youth. Incredible! Oh, the savage, cruel Englishman.' 
The funniest thing in the world." 

But if this was so, Manuel's Lugarcnos were now in Wzvioa. 
Sebright pointed out that, as things stood, it was the safest place 
for them, under the wing of their patron. Sebright had recog- 
nized the schooner at once. She came in very early one morning, 
and hauled herself unostentatiously out of si^t amongst a ruck 
of small craft moored in the lower part of the harbor. He took 
tlie first opportunity to ask one of the guards on the quay wh 
was that pretty vessel o\'cr there, just to hear >vhat the man won 
say. He was assured that she was a Porto Rico trader of no ca^ 
sequence, well known in the port. 

" Never mind the scoundrels; they can do nothing more 
you." 

Sebright dismissed the Lugarenoj out of my h'fe. The unfavc 
able circumstance for us was that the captain had gone ashore. 
The ship was ready for sea ; absolutely cleared ; papers on board 
could go in an hour if it came to that; but, at any rate, next mo 
ing at daylight, before O'Brien could get wind of the RiegT 
droghtr arriving. Every movement in port was reported to the 
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Juex; but this was a feast, and he would not hear of it prohably 
till next day. Even ficsias had their uses sometimes. In his 
anxiety to discover Scraphina, O'Brien had played such pranks 
amongst the foreign shipping (after the Lion had b«en drawn 
blank) diat the whole consular body had addressed a joint protest 
to the Governor, and the Jurx had been tuld to moderate his 
eflForts. No ship was to be visited more than once. Still 1 had 
seen, myself, soldiers going in a boat to board the American brigan- 
tine: a garlic-eating crriv, poisoning the cabins with their breath, 
and poking their noses cvcrj'whcrc. Of course, since our supposed 
drowning, there had been a lull ; but the least thing tnight start 
hitn of{ again, lie was reputed to be almost out of his mind 
with sorrow, arising from his great attachment for the family. 
He walked abuut as if distracted, suffered from insomnia, 
and had not been fit to preside in his court for mer a week, 
now. 

" But don't you expect Williams back on board directly? " 

He shook his head. 

*' No. Not even tu-night. He told the missus he was Botng 
to spend the day out of town with his consignee, but he tipped 
roe the wink. Tliis e\'eninE ^^ will send a note tlmt the con- 
iignee detains hinv for the night, because the letters are not ready, 
and I'll have to go to hrr and lie, the licst 1 am able, that it's 
quite the usual thing. Damn ! " 

1 was appalled. Tliis wax too bad. And, as I raged against tlK 
dissolute habits of the nun, Sebright entreated me to moderate 
tof roicc so OS not to be heard in the cattin. Did I expect the 
man to change hit skin? He had been doing the gay badielor 
about here all his life; had never suspected he was doing mjrthing 
particularly scandalous either. 

" He married the old girl out of chivalry, — the romantic fat 
bqcRU*, — and ne^'er realized what it meant till she came out with 
him," Sebri^t U'ent on whispering to me. " He loves and Itonors 
her more than you oLiy think. l*hat is so, for all your shrugs, Mr. 
Kemp. It is not to oiicy to break the old connection as you 
tmagiiM-. Why, the otl»eT evening, two of hb dissolute habits (as 
you call them) came off. with mmiiltui over their heads, in a 
boat, in company with a male scallawag of sorts> ptnchtntl & taaae 
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doltn, and serenaded the ship for Kim. We were all in the 
afcer supper, and poor Mrs. Williams, with her eyes still red from 
weeping over you people, says to us, ' How swret and me' icholjr 
that sounds,' saj-s she. \'ou should have seen the skipper rol 
his eyes at me. The perspiration of fright was simply poo 
down his facr. I rushed on dcct, and it took tne all my Sp; 
stop them from coming aboard. I had to swear by all the 
and the honor of a catalltro, that there was a wife They 
away laughing at last. They did not want to make trouble, 
simply had not believed the talc before. Thought it ww 
dodge of his. I could hear their peals of laughter alt the w 
up the harbor. These are the difficulties wc have. The old gi; 
must be protected from that sort of eye-opener, if I've to forswi 
my soul. I've been keeping guard over her ever since we 
here — besides looking out for you people, as long as there was 
hope." 

I was greatly cast down. Perhaps Williams was justified in 
making concessions to the associates of his former jolly existence 
to save some outrage to the feelings of his consort. I did not want 
to criticise his motives — ^but what about getting htm b; 
board at once^ 

Sebright was biting his lip. The necessity was prcssm] 
admirted. 

He had an idea where to find him. But for himself he 
not go — that was evident. Neither would I wish him to 
the ship, even for a. moment, now Scraphtna was on board, 
unexpected visit from sooie zealous police understrapper, a mo- 
mentary want of presence of mind on the part of the timid 
steward; there was enough to bring about our undoing. Mo: 
over, as he had said, he must remain on guard o^'cr the mc 
But whom to send? There was not a single boatman abc 
The harbor was a desert of water and dressed ships; but cxi 
the crews of most of them were ashore — " on a regular spree 
praying," as he expressed it vexedly. As to our own crew, oi 
one of them knew anything more of Spanisb than a few terms 
abuse, perhaps. Their hearts were in the right place, but as to 
their wits, he wouldn't trust a single one of them by himsell — 
not on inch away from the ship. How could he send 
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of them ashore with the wine-shops yawning wide on all sides, 
and not enough lingo to ask for tlic wa}% Sure to get drunk, to 
get Ir t, to get into trouble in some way, and in the end get picked 
up by the police. I'hc slightest hitch of that sort would call at- 
tention upon the ship — and with O'Brien to draw inferences. 
... He rubbed his head, 

*' I suppose ril have to go," he grunted. " But I am known; 
I may be followed. I'bcy may wonder why I rush to fetcli 
my skipper. And yet I feel this is the time. The very time. Be- 
tween now and (our o'clock to-morrow morning we h.ave an 
almost absolute certitude of getting away with you two. Thb is 
our chance and your chance." 

He was lost in perplexity. Then, as if inspired, I cried: 

"I will BO I" 

" The devil I " he said, amazed. " Would you ^ " 

I rushed at him with arguments. No one would know me. 
My clothes were all right and clean enough for a feast-day. I 
could slip through the crowds unperccived. The principal thing 
wa* to get Seraphina out of O'Brien's reach. At the wont, I 
could always ftnd means to get away from Cuba by myself, llierc 
was Mrs. Williams to look after her, and if I missed Williams by 
tome mtscltance, and failed to make my way back to the ship in 
time, 1 charged them si>lemnly not to wait, but sail away at the 
earliest possible moment. 

1 said much more than this. I was eloquent. 1 became as if 
suddenly intoxicated by the nearness of freedom and safety, llie 
thought of being at <>ea with her in a few hours, away from all 
trouble of mind or heart, made my head swim. It seemed to me I 
should go mad if I was not allowed to go. My limbs tingled with 
eagiemess. I stuttered ^^ ' n. 

"Well— after all I" l.lcd. 

I must go in and tell her,' 1 said. 
No. Don't Jo that," said that wise young man. " Hivt yoa 
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Ind?' 



Yes, I have." I anwered. " But she's reasonable." 
Still," he arjrued, " the (»id ^ri is sure tu say that nothing of 
the kind is necessary-. The captain told her that he was cnntinti 
bacic for tea. What could we say to that f We can't <txvW^ ^^°^ 
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true state of the case, and if you perust in going, it will look lUr 
pig-headed foily on your p.st." 

He threw his writing-desk open for roe, 

" Write to her. Write down your arguments — what yoa hw« 
been telling me. It's a fact that the door stands open for a few 
hours. As to the rest," he pursued, with a weary si^, "1*. 
the lying to pass it oS with Mrs. Williams." 

Thus it came about that, with only two flimsy bulkheads 
twcen us, I wrote my first letter to Seraphina, while Sebright 
on deck to make arrangements to send me ashore. He was soow 
time away ; long enough for tnc to pour out on paper the rxulcatioa 
of my thought, the confidence of my hope, my desitr to have 
safe at last with me upon the blue sea. One mu<it seize a propitii 
moment lest it should slip aw-ay and never return, I wrote, 
b^ged her to believe I was acting for the best, and only from 
great love, that could not support the thought of her being 
near O'Brien, the arch-enemy of our union. There was no 
ration on the sea. 

Sebright came in brusquely. 

" Come along." 

The American brigantine was berthed by then, close astern of 
the Lion, and Sebright had the idea of asking her mate to let ha 
boat (it was in the water) put ashore a visitor he had on board. 
His own were hoisted, he explained, and there were no boatmen 
plying for hire. 

His request was granted. I was pulled ashore by two American 
sailors, who never said a word to each other, and evidently took 
for a Spaniard. 

It was an excellent idea. By borroM-ing the ^'ankce's boat, 
track of my connection with the Lion was covered. The sil 
seamen landed me, as asked by Seabright, near tlie battery on 
sand, quite clear of the city. 

I thanked them in Spanish, and, traversing a piece of 
ground, made a wide circle to enter the town from the land 
to still further cover my tracks. I passed through a sort oi squali 
suburb of huts, hovels, and negro shaiitics. 1 met very few pcopi 
and these mostly old women, looting after tlie swarms of children 
of all colors and sizes, playing in the dust, Many curs sunned 
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thrmsclvfs amoOK liraps of mbhisli, and tofik not the tnnihlc tt> 
growl at tnc. Then I cainc out upona htghroaJ, and turned my 
face towards the city Ijang under a crude sun»hinc, and in a ring 
of metallic vihrations. 

Better hoiurs with plastered fronts washed yellow or blue, 
and even pinky red, alternated with tumble-down wooden struo* 
tures. A crenelated squat ^ntcway faced me with a carved shield 1 
of stone above the open gloom. A young smooth-faced mulatto, 
in »ame »ort of dirty uniform, but wearing new v' ' i 

with blue silk rosettes over his naked feet, lounged ^ r 

the diwr of n kind of guardroom. He held a big cigar tiitcd up 
between his teeth, and ogled me, like a woman, out of the corners 
of his languishing eyes. He said not a word. 

Fortunately my face had tanned to a dark hue. Enrico's clothe 
would not attract attention to me, of course. The light color 
my hair was concealed by the handkerchief bound under my hat; 
my footsteps echoed loudly under the vault, and 1 penetrated into 
the heart of the city. 

And directly, it seemed to me, I had stepped back three hundrrdj 
years. I had never seen anything so old ; tins was the ahandrtrird 
inheritance of an adventurous race, that seemed to have thmwn 
all it* might, alt its vigor, and all its enthusiatm into on<- <• 

effort of valor and greed. 1 h.id read the history of tii< i 

Conquest: and, looking at these great walb of stone, I felt my 
heart moved by the same wonder, and by the same sadness With 
what a fury of heroism and faith had this whole people flung itself 
HIKMI the opulent my:>tcry of the New World. Never had a nati 
clasped closer to its heart its dream of greatness, of glory, and 
Ronunce. There had been a moment in its destiny, when it could 
believe that Heaven itself smiled upon its maaMcrca. I waike 
tlowly, awrd by the solitude. They had concptcred and were 
more, and these uruught stones remained to testify gloomily to ilx 
death of their success. Heavy bouscv, ttmnense walls, pointed arche 
of the doorways, cages of iron bars projecting balcon)'wiMr around 
each square window. And not a soul in sight, nut a head lonkin] 
out from theae dwellings, thcac bouses of men, these andent? 
abodes of hate, of base rivalriet, of sirarioe, of ambitions — these old 
nests of love, tbeac iritiiCHCs of a great romance now oaat 
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gone below the horizon. They scemerl tt» return moumfuUjr my 
wondering glances; they seemed to look at me and say, " Whu 
do you here? We have seen other men, heard other footsteps 1" 
The peace of the cloister brooded over these aged blodcs of 
masonry, stained with the green trails of mosses, tnAltrated with 
shadows. 

At times the belfry of a church would volley a tremendan 
crash of bronze into the narrow streets; and between whiles I could 
hear the faint echoes of far-ofl chanting, the brassy distant gas|)S 
of trombones. A woman in black whisked round a comer, hony^ 
ing towards the route of the procession. I took the same directioa 
From a wine-shop, yawning like a dirty cavern in the bnenicct 
a palatial old building, issued suddenly a brawny ruffian icr 
wiping his thick beard with the back of a hairy paw. He lu: 
a little, and began to walk before mc hastily. I noticed the gl 
of a gold earring in the lobe of his huge ear. 

His cloak was frayed at the bottom into a perfect fringe 
as he flung it about, he showed a good deal of naked skin undi 
His calves were bandaged cross-wise; his peaked hat seemed 
have been trodden upon in filth before he had put it on his 
Suddenly I stopped short. A LugareSo/ 

We were then in the empty pan of a narrow street, whose 
lower end was packed close with a crowd viewing rhc prooessian, 
which was filing sloi* ly past, along the wide thqrou^fare. 
too late for me to go back. Moreover, the ruffian paid no 
tion to me. It was best to go on. The people, packed 
the houses with their backs to us, blocked our way. I 
wait. 

He took his position near me in the rear of the last rank of the 
crowd. He must have been inclined to repentance in his cups, 
becaiBe he began to mumble and beat his breast. Other people 
in the crowd were also beating their breasts. In front of me 
had the fst^ade of a building which, according to the little p 
of my route Sebright drew for me, was the Palace of Justice. It 
had a peristyle of ugly columns at the top of a flight of sti 
A cordon of infantry kept the roadway dear. The singing w 
on without interruption; and I saw tall saints of wood, gilt anJ 
painted red and blue, pass, borne shoutder-higfa. swaying and 
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pitching above the heads of the crowd like thr masts of bost* 
K seaway. Cruciiixes were carried. Hashing in the sun; an enor- 
roous Madonna, which must have weighed half a ton, tottered 
acrow tny line of sight, dressed up in gold brocade and with a 
wreath of paper rosc$ on her head. A military band sent a hurri- 
cane blast of brasses as it went by. Then all was still at once, 
except the silvery tinkling of hand-bells. The people before me 
. fell on their knees to{;ether and left me standing up alone. 

As a matter of fact I had been caught gaping at the ceremony 
quite new to me, and had not expected a move of that sort. The 
ruffian kneelinR within a foot of me thumped and bello«ed in an 
ecstasy of piety. As to me, I own I stood there looking with im- 
patience at a passing canopy that seemed alt (;old, with three prirsts 
in enrgcous capes walking; slowly under it, and I absolutely forgot 
to take off my hat. The bearded rufHan looked up from the 
midst of his penitential exercises, and before I realized I wati 
outraging his or anybody else's feelings, leaped up with a yell, 
" Thou sacrilegious infidel," and sent my hat Hying off my head. 

Just then the band crashed again, the belt* pealed out, and no 
one heard his shout. With one blow of my i'tsi 1 sent him stagger- 
ing bactwmrds. The procession had passed; people M-ere rising 
from their knees and pouring out of the narrow street. Swearin 
be fumbled under his cloak; I watched him narrowly; but in 
moment he sprang away and lost himself amongst the taavi 
crowd. I picked up cay hat. 

For a time I stood very uneasy, and then retreated under a 
cknrway. Nothing happened, and I was anxious to get on. 
was possible to cross the wide street now. Tliat LugareHo did na 
Inow me. He was a Luganfio, though. No doubt about it. t 
would make a dash now ; but first I stole a hasty glance at the plan 
'of my route which I kept in the hollow of my palm. 

" SeAor," said a voice. 1 lifted ray head. 

An elderly man in black, with a white mustache and imperial, 
stood before roe. The riiihan was stalking up to his side, and four 
soldiers with an ofEcer were coming behind. I took in the whole 
disaster at a glance. 

" The senor is no doubt a foreigner — perhapa M Englishman,*! 
the official in black. He had a lace collar, a chain on 
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neck, velvet breeches, a well-tttnKd leg tn bUck stoddngs. 
voice was soft. 

I was so disconcerted that I nodded at him. 

"The scnor is young and tnoonst derate. ReligkniS 
ought to be respected." The official in black was addressing me 
in sad and measured tones. " This good Cathoh'c." be oontiniied, 
rying the bearded ruffian dubiously, " has made a formal statemcDt 
to me of your impious demonstration." 

WHiat a fatal accident, I thouglit, appalled; but I tried lo 
explain the matter. I expressed regret. The other gazed at me 
benevolently. 

" Nevertheless, senor, pray follow me. Even for yoar 
safeC}'. You must give some account of yourself." 

This I was firmly resolved not to give. But the Lttgareno 
been going through a pantomime of scrutinizing ray person, 
crouched up, stepped back, then to one side. 

" This worthy man/' began the official in black, " cotnplains of 
your violence, too, . , ," 

" This worthy man," I shouted stupidly, " is a pirate. He is 
a Rio Medio Lugareno. He is a criminal." 

The official seemed astounded, and I saw my idiotic mistake 
at once — too late! 

" Strange," he murmured, and, at the same time, the ruffianly 
wretch began to shout : 

" It is lie! The traitor! The heretic! I recognize him! " 

" Peace, peace ! " said the man in black. 

" I demand to be taken before the Juez Don Patricio for 
deposition," shrieked the Lugareno, A crowd %vas beginning 
collect. 

The official and the officer exchanged consulting glances, 
a word from the latter, the soldiers closed upon me. 

I felt utterly overcome, as if the earth had crumbled ui 
feet, and the heavens had been rent in twain. I walked 
my captors across the street amongst hooting knots of peo|>Ie, anJ 
up the steps of the portico, as if in a frightful dream. 

In the gloomy, chilly hall they made me wait. A soldier stood 
on each side of me, and there, absolutely before my ej-es on 
little table, reposed Mrs. Williams' shawl and Sebright's 
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This was the very hall of the Palace of Justice of whidi Sebright 
had spoken. It wus more thaui ever like sin absurd dream, now. 
But I had the leisure to collect my wits. I could not claim tbi 
Consul's protection simply because I should have to give him a 
truthful aivutinr of myself, and that would mean pving up Scra- 
phina. The Consul could not protect her. But the Lion would 
soil on the morrow. Sebright would understand it if Williams 
did not. I trusted Scbrtght's sagacity*. Yes, she would sail to- 
morrow evening. A day and a half. If 1 could only keep tlie 
knowledge of Seraphiru from O'Brien till then — she was safe, and 
I should be safe, too, for my lips would be unsealed. I could 
claim the protection of my Consul and proclaim the villainy of 
the Jtifz. 

" Go in there now, seiVor, to be confronted with your accuser," 
said the official in black, appearing before me. He pointed at a 
small door to the left. My heart wa» beating steadily. I felt 
a sort of intrepid resignation. 



PART FIFTH 
THE LOT OF MAN 

CHAPTER I 

WHY have I been brought here, your worships?" I 
asked, with a great deal of firmness. 
There were two figures in black, the one beside, the 
other behind a large black table. I was placed in front of them, 
between two soldiers, in the center of a large, gaunt room, with 
bare, dirty walls, and the arms of Spain above the judge's 
seat. 

" You are before the Jtiex de la Primiera Instancia," said the 
man in black beside the table. He wore a large and shadowy 
tricom. " Be silent, and respect the procedure." 

It was, without doubt, excellent advice. He whispered some 
words in the ear of the Judge of the First Instance. It was plain 
enough to me that the judge was a quite inferior official, who 
merely decided whether there were any case against the accused; 
he had, even to his clerk, an air of timidity, of doubt. 

I said, " But I insist on knowing. . . ." 

The clerk said, " In good time. . . ." And then, in the same 
tone of disinterested offidal routine, he spoke to the Lugareho, 
who, from beside the door, rolled very frightened eyes from the 
judges and the clerk to myself and the soldiers — " Advance." 

The judge, in a hurried, perfunctory voice, put questions to the 
Luettreho: the clerk scratched with a Urge quill oq a sheet of 
paper. 

" Where do you come from? " 

" The town of Rio Medio, excellency.'* 

" Of what occupation ? " 

" Excellency— a few goats. . . ." 

"Why are you here?" 

36s 
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" My daughter, cxocUencv, married Pcpc of the pouda in dx 
Celle. , . ." 

The judge said, " Yes, j-es," with an unsanguine impai " 
The Lugareho's dirty hands jumped nervously on the large 
of his limp hat. 

" You lodge a complaint against the seSor there." 

The clerk pointed the end of his quill towards me. 

"I? God forbid, excellency," the Lugarefio bleated. " 
Alguatil of the Criminal Court instructed me to be 
ful, . . ." 

'* You lodge an information, then ? " the JutK said. 

" Maybe it is an information, excellency," the LagarrSo 
swcrcd, " as regards the senor ihere." 

The Jiguazii of the Criminal Court had told him, and 
ocher men of Rio Medio, to be on the watch for me. " undoul 
touching what had happened, as all the world knew, ia' 
Medio." 

He looked me full in the face with stupid insolenor, and said 

" At Hrst I much doubted, for ail the world said this ssan 
dead — though others said worse things. Perhaps, who krwws? 

He had seen me, he said, many times in Rio Medio, outside 
Casa; on the balcony of the Casa, too. And he was sure that I 
was a heretic and an evil person. 

It suddenly struck me that this man — I was undoubtedly 
familiar with bis face — must be the lieutenant of &Ianuel-dei- 
Popolo, his boon companion. Without doubt, he had seen me on 
the balcony of the Casa. 

He had gained a lot of assurance from the condltatory manner 
of the Juez, and said suddenly, in a tentative way : 

"An evil person; a heretic ^ Who knows? Perhaps it was 
he %vho incited some people there to murder his senoria, the iUu»- 
trious Don." 

I said almost contemptuously, " Surely the charge against me 
is most absurd? Everyone knows who I am." 

The old judge made a gentle, tired motion with his hand. 

" Sefior," he said, " there is no charge against you— except that 
no one knows who you are. ^'ou were in a place where 
lamentable and inexplicable things happened; you arc no 
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Havans: you have no pas&port I beg of yuu to remain calm.; 
Thoe things are all in order." 

1 hadn't any doubt that, as far as he knew, he was speaking the 
truth. He was a man, very evidently, of a weary and naive sim- 
plicity. Perhaps it was really true — that I should only have to 
explain ; perhaps it was all over. 

U'Uricn came into the room with the casual step of an official 
from an office entering another's room. 

It was as if seeing me were a thing that he very much disliked 
^-ot tliat he came because he wanted to satisfj' himself of my ex- 
istence, of niy identity, and my being alone. The slow stare that 
he Rave me did not mitigate the Icisurcliness of his entry. He 
walked i)ehind the table; the judge rose with immense deference; 
with his eternal smile, and no word spoken, be motioned the judeaj 
to resume the examination ; he stood looking; at the clerk's noti 
meditatively, the smile still round lifM that had a ncr\'ous tremble, 
and eyes that had dark marks beneath them. He seemed as if 
be were still smiling just after having been violently sJuken. 

The judge went on examining the Lugareno. 

** Do you know whence the seiior came? " 

" Excellency, excellency, . . ." The man stuttered, his eyes 
on O'Brien's face. 

" Nor bow long he was in tlie town of Rio Medio? " the judge 
went on. 

O'Brien suddenly drooped towards his ear. " All those things 
are known, seAor, my colleaKue," be said, and began to whisper. 

The aid judge showed signs of very naive astonishment and joy. 

"Is ir posible?" he exclaimed. " Thb man? He is »ery 
young to luve committed such crimes." 

The clerk hurriedly left the room. He returned with 
papers^ O'Brien, leaning over the judge's shoulder, emphasized 
words with one finger. What new villainies could O'Brien he 
tneditatinK? It wasn't possibly the LugareAo't susgation that I 
had lured men to murder Don Balthasar? \Va% it merely that I 
had infrinscd some law in carrying of! Seraphina? 

The old judge said, " How lucky, Don Patncio! We may 
now satisfv' tl»e English admiral. What good fortune ! " 

He suddenly sat straigiic in his chair; O'Brien behind htm 
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scrutinizing my face — to see how 1 should bear what w 
coming. 

" What is your name? " the judge asked peremptorily. 

I said, " JuaiT — John Kemp. I am oi noble English famCy; I 
am well enough known. Ask the Seftor O'Brien." 

On O'Brien's shaken face the smile hardened. 

" I heard that in Rio Medio the senor was called . . . 
called . , ." He paused and appealed to tlie LugarrHo. 

" What was he called — the (upatitz, the man who led the 
roons? " 

The Lugareiio stammered, " Nikola . . . Nikola el Escoces, 
Serior Don Patricio." 

" You hear? " O'Brien asked tlie judge. " This villager ideni 
fics the man." 

'* Undoubtedly — undoubtedly," the Jutt. said. " We need 
more evidence. . . , You, senor, have seen this villain in 
Medio, this villager identifies him by name.'* 

I said, " This is absurd. A hundred witnesses can say that I 
am John Kemp. . , ." 

" That may be true," the Jutx said dryly, aiMl then to his 
clerk: 

" Write here, ' John Kemp, of noble British family, called, on 
the scene of his crimes, Nikola el Escoces, otherwise £1 De- 
monio. 

I shrugged my shoulders. I did not, at the moment, realize to 
what this all tended. 

The judge said to the clerk, " Read the Act of 
Read here. , , ." He was pointing to a paragraph of the 
the clerk had brought in. They were the Act of Aocusatton, 
pared long before, against the man Nichols. 

This particular villainy suddenly became grotesqudy and 
tentously plain. The clerk read an appalling catalogue of sordi 
crimes, w*orking into each other like kneaded doug^i — the 
mony of witnesses who had signed the record. Nikola had looti 
fourteen ships, and bad apparently murdered twenty-two people 
with his own hand — ^two of them women — and there was 
affair of Rowlcj's boats. "The pimiace," the clerk read, 
the British came within ten yards. The said NikoU then ex- 
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claiincd, 'Curse the bloodthtr$c>' hounds,' and fired the gntpM 
»hut into the boat. Seven were killed by that discharge. This K\ 
saw with Kiy o»\'n eyes. . . . Signcil, Uidoro AlemaniKj." And 
anuiher «wore, " The said Nikola was below, but he came runniniv 
up, and with one blew of his knife severed the throat of the man 
who was kneeling on the deck, . . ." 

There wa» no doubt that Nikola had committed these crimes; 
that the witnesses had sworn to them and signed the deposition. 
. . . The old judge had evidently never seen him, and now 
O'Brien and the Luzareno had sworn that I was Nikola el 
Eitroce», alias £1 Demonio. 

My first impulse was to shout with rage; but I checked it be- 
cause I knew t should be silenced. I said: 

" 1 ain not Nikola el Escoces. That 1 can easily prove." 

The Judge of the First Instance shrui^ged his shoulders and 
looked, with implicit trust, u[i into O'Brien's face. 

*' That man," 1 pointed at the Lueartno. " is a pirate. And, 
what is more, he is in tlie pay of the Senor Juc7. O'Brien, He 
was the lieutenant of a man called Manuel-del-1'opolo, who com- 
manded the Lugarenot after Nikola left Rio Medio." 

" You know very much about the pirates," the Juez said, with 
the sardonic air of a very stupid man. " Without doubt you wrny 
intimate witli than. I sign nuvv your order for cununittal to tNl 
earcel of the Marine Court." M 

I «atd, " But I tell you I am not Nikola. . . »** " 

The Juex said impassively, " Y'ou pass out of my handf into 
thotte of the Marine Court. I am satisfied that fOu arc a pentun 
descfving of a trial. 'Iliat is the limit of my responsibility." 

I shouted then, " But I tell you this O'Brien is my penooal 
enemy." 1 

The old man smiled acidly. I 

"The teflor need fear nothing of our courts. He will ba 
hnded over to his own countr>'men. Without doubt of tbcmi 
be will obtain justice." He signed to the Lutartio to gso, aiul 
rose, gathering up his papers; he bow^ed to O'Brieru " [ leave thu 
criminal at the disposal of your worship," he said, and went on^ 
with his derk. 

O'Brien sent out tlie two soldiers after btm, and stood there 
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alone. He had ncvr r been so near his death. But for sheer 
osity, for my sheer desire to know what he could say, I 
have smashed in his brains with the clerk's stool. I was going 
do it; I made one step towards the stool. Then I saw that he 
crying. 

" The curse — the curse of Cromwell on you," he sobbed 
denly. " Vou send me back to hell agsio." He writhed his wl 
body. " Sorrow! " he said, " I know it. But what's this? WhatV 
ihisf " » 

The many reasons he had for sorrow flashed on me like a pro 
cession of somber images. 

" Dead and done with a man can bear," he muttered. " But 
this — Not to know — perhaps alive — perhaps hidden — She roar be 
dead. . . ." With a change like a flash he was commanding 
me. 

" Tell me how you escaped." 

I had a vague inspiration of the truth. 

" You aren't fit for a decent man's speaking to," I said. 

"Y'ou let her drown." 

It gave me suddenly the measure of his ignorance; he did not 
know anything — nothing. His bell was uncertainty*. Well, In 
him stay there. 

" Where is she? " he said. " Where is she? " 

" Where she's no need to fear you," I answered. 

He had a sudden convulsive gesture, as if searching for a 
weapon. 

" If you'll tell me she's alive . . ." he began. 

" Oh, I'm not dead," I answered. 

" Never a drowned puppy was more," he said, with a 
vivacity. *' You hang here — for murder — or in England for 
piracy." 

" "Then I've little to want to live for," I sneercil at ham. 

" You let her drown," he said. " You took her from that 
house, a young girl, in a little boat. And you can hold up v 
head." 

" I was trying to save her from you," I answered. 

*' By God," he said. " These English — I've seen thctn, spit 
child on the mother's breast. I've seen tbcm set fire to the thaxcL 
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of the widow and childless. But this. . . . But this. ... I 
am save you, I tell you." 

"You can't make me go through worse than I've boroe," I 
afuwered. Sorrow and all he misht wish on my head, my life 
was too precious to htm till I spoke. 1 wasn't going to speak. 

" I'll search every ship in tlie harbor," be said passionately. 

" Do," I said. " Biing your Lugarenot to the task." 

Upon the whole, I wasn't much afraid. Unlets he got definite 
evidence he couldn't — in the face of the consul's protescs.^^d the 
presence of the adtniral — couch the Lion again. He fixed his eyes 
intently upon me, 

" Vou came in the American brigantine," he said. " It's known 
you landeii in her boat." 

1 didn't answer him; it was plain etiough that the drofkrr't 
arrival had either not been reported to him, or it had been searched 
in vain. 

" In her boat," he repeated. " I tell you I know she is not 
dead : even you, an Kngtishman, must have a difCerent face if she 
were." 

" 1 don't at least ask you for life," I said, "to enjoy with 
her." 

•* She's alive," he said. " Alivel As for where, it matters little 
I'll search every inch of the island, every road, every kacunda. 
Yoti don't realixe my power." 

" Then search the btitinin of the sea," I shouted. 

" I^t's lw>k at the matter in the riglit light." 

He had mastered his grief, his incertitude. He was himself 
again, and the smile h.-id rrtorned, as if at the moment he fofced 
his features to their natural lines. 

" Send one of your friars to heaveiH- you'll never go there 
yourself to meet her." 

" If you will tell me she's alhre. I'll save you." j 

I loadc a mute, obstinate gesture. M 

" If she's alive, and you don't tell me, I can't but find bed 
And I'll make you know the agonies of suspense — a long wi^ 
from here." 

I was silent J 

" H she's dead, and you'll tell me, I'll save jpou 
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H she's dead and you don't, you'll have your own r emorse and die 
rest, too." 

I said, " You're too Irish mysterious for mc to undeistaniL 
But you've a choice of four cviJs for me— choose jroiurseU." 

He continued with a quivering, taut good-huroor. " Prove 
to me she's dead, and I'll let you die sharply and roerdfuUy." 

" You won't believe! " I said; but he took no notke. 

" I tell you plainly." he smiled. "If we find ... if we find 
her dear body — and I can't help but, I've men on the watch all 
along the shores — I'll give }'ou up to your admiral for a pirate 
You'll have a long slow ajrony of a trial; 1 know wiiat Ei 
justice is. And a disgraceful felon's death." 

I was thinking that, in any case, a day or so might br 
the Lion would be gone; they could not touch her while tbe 
ship remained outside. I certainly didn't want to be given up to 
the admiral ; I might explain the mistaken identity. But there w 
the charge of treason in Jamaica. I said : 

" I only ask to be given up ; but you daren't do it for your own 
credit. I can show you up." 

He said, " Make no mistake! If he gets you, he'll huig 
He's going home in disgrace. Your whole blundering G 
mcnt will work to hang you." 

" They know pretty well," I answered, " that there are queer 
doings- in Havana. I promise you I'll clear things up. I kno' 
too much. . . ." 

He said, with a sudden, intense note of passion, " Only tell 
where her grave is, I'll let you go free. You couldn't, you 
not, dastard that you are, go away from where she died — without 
, . . without making sure." 

" Then search all the new graves in the island," I said. " I' 
tell you nothing. . . . Nothing! " 

He came at me again and again, but I never spoke after that. 
He made all the issues clearer and clearer — his own side involun- 
tarily and all the grtefs I had to expect. As for him, he dare 
kill mc — and he dare not give me up to the admiral. In 
suspense, since, for him, I was the only person in the world wbo 
knew Scraphina's fate, he dare not let mc out of his grip. 
all the while he had mc he must keep the admiral therr, wiii 
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for the surrender citltcr of myself or of some other poor devtl 
whom he mi);ht palm off ax Nikola el E$a>ces. While the ad- 
miral was there the Lion was pretty sah from molcitation, and 
she would sail pretty soon. 

At the same time, except for the momentary sheer joy of tor- 
mentinK a man whom I couldn't help regarding as a devil, I had 
more than ctiough to fear. I had suffered too much; I wanted 
rest, woman's love, slackening off. And here was another endle 
coil — endlea*. If it didn't end in a knife in the back, he mi( 
keep me for ages in Havana; or he miglit get me sent to England, 
where it would take months, an endless time, to ptove merely that 
I wasn't Nikola el Escoces. I should prove it; but, in the mean- 
time, what would become of Seraphina? Would she follow me 
to England ? Would she even know that 1 had gone there ? Or 
would she think me dead and die herself? O'Brien knew nothing; 
his spies might report a hundred uncertainties. He wa 
rigidly still now, as if afraid to move for fear of breakiilg do 
He said suddenly: 

" You came in some ship ; you can't deceive me, I shall have 
them aII searched again." 

1 said desperately. " Search and be damned — whatever ship 
you like." 

" You cold, pittlos, En8:ltsb scoundrel," he shrieked suddenly. 
The breaking down of his rrstr.iint had let him gp right into 
madness. "You have murdered her. You cared nothins; ytm 
came from nowhere. A beggarly fool, too stupid to be ever an 
adwnturer. A miserable blunderer, coming in blind ; coming out 
blind ; and leaving ruin and worse than hell. What gw>d have ycu 
done yourself? What could you ? What did you see? What did 
3^uhope? . . . Sorrow? Ruin? Death? I am acquainted with 
them. It is in the blood; 'tis in the tone; in the entixib of us. 
in our mother's milk. Your accursed lajid has brought always 
that on our own dear and sorrowful country. . . . Yoa waste, 
you ruin, you spoil. What for? . . . Tell me what for? Tell 
me? Tell me? What did ytm gain? What will >'ou rvti gain? 
An unending curse I . . . But, ah. ye're no souls." 

He called very loudly, »% It with a passianate relief, Im vom 
giving life to an unsuspected, mtssivins edw: 



" Guards! Soldiers! 
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. . You shall be shot, nowl 



Mo was going to cut the knot that way. Two soldtcrs pusheil 
|ir iliwr nuisily open, their muskets advanced. He took no notice 

them; n.nd they retained an attitude of militaiy stupidity, their 
[Ts upon him. He whispered: 
No, no! Not yet! " 

Then lie looked at me scarchingly, as if he still hoped to get 
Ime certainrv from my face, some inkling, perhaps some inspint- 
^111 of what would persuade me to speak. Then he shook his 
|I-i^t^ violently, as if in fear of himself, 

'Take him away," he said, "Away! Out of reach of my 
liiuis, Out of reach of my hands." 

1 u-.is trembling a good deal; when the soldiers entered I 

'iu;^ht I had got to my last minute. But, as it was, he had not 
|nrnt a thing of me. Not a thing. And I did not see where ebe 
could go for information. 



CHAPTER II 



TH E entrance to the common prison of Havana was a sort 
oi ]oity tunnel, (inisfied by great, iron-nistcd, wooden 
gates. A civil gusud was exhibiting the )udt;e'& warrant 
for my committal to a white-haired man, with a red face and blue 
c>'es, that seemed to look through tumbled bushes oi silver ej'e- 
brows — the aleayde of the prison. He bowed, and rattled twt> 
farcically large keys. A practicable postern was ajar on the yellow 
\f iKttl of the studded Rates. It was as if it afforded a {(limpsc of 
the other side of the world. The venerable turnkey, a gnome in 
a steeple<rowned hat, protruded a blood-red hand backwards in 
the direction of the postern. 

" SeAor Caballero," be croaked, " I pray you to consider this 
house ynur own. My servants are yours." 

Within was a gravel yard, shut in by portentous lead-white 
houte-sidcs with black window holes. Under each row of windows 
u >.s a vast vaulted tunnel, ca^ed with iron bars, for all the world 
JiKc beasts' dens. It being day, the beasts were out and lounging 
about the patio. They had an effect of inHnite tranquillity, as it 
they were ladies and gentlemen parading in a Sunday avenue. 
Perhaps twenty of tliem, in snowy white sltirts and black velvet 
knee-breeches, strutted like pigeons in a knot, sonic with one 
woman im the arm, some with twi>. Bundles of variej^ted nfjt lay 
against the walls, as if they were sweepings. Well, thej' were the 
fweepings of fiavana jail. The men in white and black were the 
great thieves . . . and there were children, too^thc place was 
the dty orphaiuce. For the (ifth part of a second my advent 
made no difference. Then, at the far end. one of the men in 
black and white separated himself, and come swiftly to me acroas 
the sunny ^ti«. The others followed slowly, with pea-fowl stcpa, 
their women luuiging to them and whisficrint;. llie bundles of 
ragi rose up toward* me; others slunk furtively out of the barred 
doHb The man who was approaching tud the head of a Julius 
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Csesax of Eity, for all the world as if he had stolen a bust and 
endowed it with yellow skin and stubby gray and silver tuur. He 
saluted me with intense gravity, and an intperial gUooe of yellow 
eyes along a hooked nose. His linen was the mo$C spodess broid- 
ered and embossed stuff; from the crimson scarf round tu& waist 
protruded the shagreen and silver handle of a long dagger. 
said: 

" Seiior, I have the honor to salute you. I am Crisostampl 
Garcia. I ask the courtesy of your trousers." 

I did not answer him. I did not see what he wanted with ray 
trousers, which weren't anyway as valuable as his own. The 
others were dc»ing in on me like a solid wall. I leant back 
against the gate ; I was not frightened, but I was mightily excited. 
The man like Cassar looked fiercely at me, swayed a long wajr 
back on his haunches, and imperiously motioned the crowd to 
recede. 

" Scnor Inglesito," he said, " the gift 1 have the honor to ask oi , 
you is the price of my protection. Without it these, my brothei^H 
will tear you limb from limb, there will nothing of you remain.^^ 

His brothers set up a stealthy, sinister growl, that went round 
among the heads like the mutter of an obscene edio among the 
mountain-tops. I wondered whether tin's, perhaps, was the man 
who, O'Brien said, would put a knife in my back. I hadn't any 
knife; 1 might knock the fellow's teeth down his throat, though. 

The akayde thrust his immense hat, blood-red face, and lon^ 
ragged, silver locks out of the little dgor. His features were 
convulsed \nth indignation. He had been whbperrng with 
Civil Guard. 

" Are you mad, gentlemen } " he said. " Do you wisii to 1 1 
hell before your times? Do you know who the senor is? Did 
ever hear of Carlos cl Demonio? This is the IngUtUo of 
Medio!" 

It was plain that my deeds, such as they were, reported by 
O'Brien spies, by the Lugarenos, by all sorts of credulous gos- 
sipers, had got me the devil of a reputation in the path of the 
Men detached themselves from the crowd, and went 
about to announce n-,y arrival. The ekayde drew his long 
into the patio, and ramed to lock the little door with ao 
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kty. In the crowd atl sorts of little movements happened. \Vonien 
cTussrd themselves, and furtively tlirust pairs of crooked, skinn^v 
brown, black-nailed fingers in my direction. The mm Like Cesar 
said: 

" I ask yoMT pardon, Scnor Caballero. I did not know. How 
could I tell? You arc free of all the paiws in this land." 

The tall alcnyde finished grinditig the tmnicnsc key in tlic lock, 
nnd touched me on the arm. 

" If the serior will follow me," he said. " I will do the honors^ 
of this humble mansion, and indicate a choice of rooms where he 
may be free from the visits nf these gentry." 

We went up steps, and through long, shadowy corridon, with 
here and there a dark, lounging figure, like a stag seeii in the dim 
aisles of a wood. The alcaydf threw open a door. 

The room was like a blazing oblunj; box, filled with light, but 
without window or chimney. Two men were fencing in the illu- 
mination of some twenty candles stuck all round the mildewed 
white walls on lumps of clay. There was a blaze of silver things, 
tike an altar of a wealthy chuich, from a black, carved table in 
the far corner. The two men, in shirts and breeches, rcvolred 
round each other, their rapiers clinking, their left arms scarved, 
holding buttoned daggers. The aUayJt proclaimed : 

" Don Vinccnte .SaUizar, I have the honor to announce an 
English sefior." 

I'be man with his face to me tossed his rapier impatiently 
into a Gomcr. He was a plump, dark Cuban, with a broodmg 
trwrulence. The other faced round ()uick!y. His checks shone 
in the candle-ligin like polished yellow leather, his eyes were 
narrdw slits, bis face lugubrious. He scrutinized me intently, then 
drawled: 

" My I You? . . . Hang me if I didn't tltink it would 

He had the air of survcyinie a roonatrotity, and pulled the 
of [lis dirty pnnt shirt open, panting. He slouched out into ih 
oorrtdor, and began whispering eagerly to the aUajde. 
litdc Cuban glowered at me; I said 1 lud the honor to salul 
him. 

He muttered sotnethtng contemptuous between hb teeth. Well, 
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if he didn't want to talk to me. 1 didn't want to lalk to htm. Ic 
had struck me that the tall, sallow man was undoubtedly the 
second mate of the Thames. Nichols, the real Nikola el Esoooet! 
The Cuban grumbled suddenly: 

" You, scnor, arc without doubt one of the spies of that frii 
of the priests, that O'Brien. Tell him to beware — that I bid hi 
beware. I, Don Vinccnte Salazar de Valdepenas y Forli y 

1 remembered the name; he was once the suitor of Seniphiiu 
— the man O'Brien had put out of the way. He continued 
a grotesque frown of portentous significance: 

" To-morrow I leave this place. And your compatriot is 
much afraid, senor. Let him fear! Let him fear! But 
thousand spies should not save him." 

The tall ahayde came hurriedly back and stood bQv\'ing be- 
t>veen us. He apologised abjectly to the Cuban for introducing roe 
upon him. But the room was the best in the place at tlie disposal 
of the prisoners of the Juez O'Brien. And 1 was a noted 
catallero. Heaven kno'n's what I had not done in Rio Medio. 
Burnt, slain, ravished. . . . The Seiior Juez was undrrnood 
to be much incensed against me, The gioomy Cobsn at onor 
rushed upon me, as if he would have taken me into his arms. 

" The Inslrsito of Rio Medio! " he said. " Ha. ha! Mudi 
have 1 heard of you. Much of the scfior's valiancc! Many tales! 
That foul cater of the carrion of the priests wishes your life! 
but let him beware! I shall save you, senor — I, Don Vi 
Salazar." 

He presented me with the room — a remarkably hare place 
for his properties: silver branch candlesticks, a silver chafing-di 
as large as a basin. They might have been chased by Cellini one 
used to find things like that in Cuba in those days, and Si 
was the person to have them. Afterivards, at the tiroc of the 
insurrection, his eight-mule harness was sold for four tlioui 
pounds in Paris — by reason of the gold and pearls upon it. The 
atmosphere, he explained, was fetid, but his man was coming to 
burn sandal- wood and beat the air with fans, 

" And to-morrow ! " he said, his eyes rolling. Suddenly ht 
stopped. " Scnor," he said, "is it true that my venerated frii 
my more than father, has been murdered — at the instigation 
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that fiend? Is it true that the seiwriu has disappeared? These-' 
tales arc told." 

I said it was very true, 

" They shall be avenged," he declared, " to-morrow ! I sluill 
s«ek out the srnorita. 1 shall find her. I shall 6nd hcrt For 
roe she was destined hy my venerable friend." 

He snatched a black velvet jacket from the table and put it on. 

"Afterwards, senor, you shall relate. Have no fear. I shall 
save you. I shall save all men oppressed by this scourge of the 
land. For the nioment aSord me the opportunity to meditate." 
He crossed his arms, and dropped his round head. " Alas, ycsl " 
he meditated. 

Suddenly he waved towards the door. " Senor," lie said swiftly. 
" I must have art ; I stifle. Come with me to the corridor. . . ." 

He went towards the window fjivinu on to the fiatio; he stood 
in the shadow, his arms folded, his head hun);in(! dejectedly. At 
tite moment it grew suddenly dark, as if a veil had been tltrmvn , 
over a lamp. The sun had set outside the walls. A drum beganl 
to beat. Down below in the obscurity the crowd separated into] 
three strings and moved slowly towards the barren tunnrlsyj 
Under our feet the white shirts ditappeartd; the ragged crowd 
gravitated to the left; the small children strung into the squar 
case-door. 'I'he drum beat again and the crowd hurried. The 

■re was a clang of closing grilles and lights began to show behind 
the bars from deep recesses. In a little time there was a rcpulsiv 
hash of heads and limbs to be seen under the arches vanishing 
long way . ' i\d a little light washed across the gravel of' 

the patio i. n. 

"Senor," the Cuban said suddenly, "I will pronounce Itis 
panegyric. He was a man of a great gentleness, of an inevitable 
nobility, of an invariable courtesy. Wltere, in this degenerate «8(^l 
dull wc limt the like! " He stopped to breathe a sound of intense 
exasperation. 

" What I think of these Irish, " he said. " Of that 

0|Bricn. ..." A ser\'ant was arranging the shining 
that we had left. Salazar internipted himself to give wok ordc 
•bout a hantiuct, then returned to me. '* I tell jxni I am here fur 
introducing my knife to the spine of totne sort of Madrid rmbut- 
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iero, a. man who was insolent to my amiga Clara. P 
licvc that for that this O'Brien, by the influence of i 
whose soies he licks with his tongue, hns had toe in' 
tnany months? Because he feared mc! Aha! I was ai>^~ 
expose him to tlie noble don who is now dead ! I was abo-.: 
wed the seiiorita who has disappeared. But to-morrow . . . 
shall expose his intrigue to the Captain-General. You, seAor, ikA\ 
be my witness! I extend my protection to ytiu. . . ." He] 
crossed his arms and spoke with much deliberation. " ScAor, Ai ] 
Irishman incommodes me, Don Vincente Salazar de Vild 
y Forli. . . ." He nodded his head expressively, " ScAor, 
offered these Irish the shelter of our robe lor that your 
ment was making martyrs of them who were good Christiaas. I 
it behooves us to act in despite of your Government, who are hcii>l 
tics and not to be tolerated upon God's Christian earth. Ba(,| 
Senor, if they incommoded your Government as they do m, I 
not wonder that there was a desire to remove them. Sciior, the LJ^ 
of that man is not worth the price of eight mules, which it 
price I have paid for my release. I might walk free at tht* 1 
ment, but it is not fitting that I should slink away under cover i 
darkness. I shall go out in the daylight with my carriage. 
I will have an offering to show my friends who, like me. ut 
commoded by this. . , ," The man was a monomaniac; but it 
struck me that, if I had been O'Brien, 1 should have felt uncouy 
fortable. 

In the dark of the corridor a long shape appeared, loun^itf. 
The Cuban beside me started hospitably forward. 

" Vamos." he said briskly ; " to the banquet, . . ." He waves 
his hand towards the shining door and stood aside. We entered. 

The other man was undoubtedly the Nova Scotian mate of the 
Thames, the man who had dissuaded mc from following Carlos CB 
the day we sailed into Kingston Harbor. He was ch^M-ing a toollh 
pick, and at the ruminant motion of his knife-jaw's I seemed to see 
him, sitting naked to the waist in his bunk, instead of upricM 
there in red trousers and a blue shirt — an immense lank-length 
each. I pieced his history together in a sort of flash. He was 1 
true Nikola el Escoces; his name was Nichols, and he came 
Nova Scotia. He had been the tfhicf of O'Brien's LacareHoi. 
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•urvej'nl me now with u twinkle in his eyes, his yellcm- jaw's as 
shtny^ihaven as uf old; his arms as much like s semaphore. He 
said uockingly: 

" So you went there, after ail ? " 

But the Cuban was pressing us towards his banquet; there was 
gat^fho in silver plates, and a man in hVerv' holding soniethin2| 
in a napkin. It worried mc. We surveyed each other in silence, [ 
I wondered what Nichols knew; what it would be safe to tell 
him; how much he cmild help mc? One or other of tliesc meaj 
undoubtedly mi^hi. The Cuban was an imbecile; but he mi|{li 
have some influence — and if he really were ffjinf^ out on the 
iDorrow, and really did gu to the Captain-CJeneral, he certainly 
could further his own revenge on O'lirien by helping mc. . . . 
But as for Nichols. . . . 

.Salazar begait lu tell a long, exaggerated story about his cook^^ 
whom he had imported from Paris. 

" Think," he said; " I brine the fool t^\-o thousand miles — and 
then — nut even able to begin on a land-crab. A fool 1 " 

llir Nova Scotian cast an unintrrestrd side glance at him, and 
said in English, which Salazar did not understand: 

" So you went there, after all ? And now he'i got you." 1 
did not answer him. " I know all about yeh," he added. 

" It's more than I du abaxti yeh," I said. 

He rose and suddenly jerked the door open, peered on each side 
of the corridor, and then sat down attain. 

" I'm not afraid to tell," he said defiantly. " I'm not alraid 
of anything. I'm sale." 

The Cuban said to me in Spanish : " This sefior it mf friend 
Everyone who hates that devil is my friend." 

" I'm cafe." Nichols repeated. " I know too much aboot 
friend rbc raparec." He towered his voice. " They «y you'r 
to be given up for piracy, eh? " His q'cs had an extraurdin 
•nxioHS leer. "You are now, eh? For how much? Can't 
letlatnan? We're in tlie same boat 1 I kin help yeli I " 

Salazar acddrntally knockrti a silver goblet off tlic table and 
at the Miund, NiciiuU sprang half of! his chair. Hr glared in 
wild scare around him, then grasped at a ftagoa of agaarJitntt 
and dranL 
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" I'm not afraid of any damn thing," he said. " I've 
hold on that man. He dursen't give nie up. I kin ttel 
going to give you up and say you're responsible for ii alL" 

" I don't know what he's going to do," I ansvvcrei!. 

" Will you not, seiior," Salazar said suddeni)'. '" reUue, if 
can without distress, the heroic death of that venerated mani* 

I glanced involuntarily at Nichols. " The distress," I 
" would be very great. I was Don Balthasar's kinsman. Ik 
Scfior O'Brien had a great fear of my influence in the Can. k 
was in trying to take me away that Don Balthasar, who dtioM 
me, was slain by the Lugarenos of O'Brien." 

Salazar said, "Aha! Aha! We arc kindred spirits. Rtai 
and loved by the same souls. This fiend, seiior. And then. . . . 

" I escaped by sea— in an open boat, in the confusion. WhcB 
reached Havana, the Jutz had me arrested." 

Salazar raised both hands; his gestures, mode for targe, 
men, were comic in him. They reduced Spanish 
absurdity. He said: 

" That man dies. That man dis. To-morrow I go to 
Captain-General. He shall hear this story of yours, sci^oi 
shall know of these machinations which bring honest men 
place. We are a band of brothers. . . ." 

" That's what I say." Nichols leered at me. " We're aU 
the same boat." 

I expect he noticed that I wasn't moved by his declaration. 
said, still in English: 

" Let us be open. Let's have a council of war. This Ji 
hates me because I wouldn't fire on my own countr>'inen. 
glanced furtively at me. "I wouldn't," he asserted; "he 
me to fire into their boats ; but I vVouldn't. Don't you believe 
tales they tell about met They tcH worse about you. 
says I would fire on my countrymen? Where's the roan who 
it?" He had been drinking more brandy and glared fei 
at me. " None of your tricks, my hearty," he said. " Now 
your getting out and spreading tales. O'Brien's my friend; W 
never give me up. He durscn't. I know too much. You're 
pirate! No doubt it was you who fired into them boats. By 
I'll be witness against you if the/ give me up. I'll show you 
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All the while the little Cuban talked s^viftly and with a satur- 
nine rnthuiiiastn. He passed ttie wine rapidly. 

" My own ciJuntrymen I" Nichols shouted. " Never! I sbo 
a Yankee lieutenant — Allen he wa»— wiili roy own hand. That'i 
anuther thing. I'm not a man to trifle with. No, sir. Don't you 
try it. . . . Why. I've papers that would hang O'Brien. I sent 
them Iwme to Halifax. I know a trick worth his. By God, lc|! 
him try it! Let him only try it. He dur&cn't give mc up. . , ." 

The man in livery ounc in to snuff tiie candles. NidioU spnui| 
frana his seat in a panic and drew his knife with frantic hast&l 
He continued, glaring at me from the wail, the knife in his hand: 

" Don't you dream o( tricks. I've cut more throats than you've 
kissed gals in your little life." 

Salitzar himscU drew an immense pointed knife with a sha^j 
erecn hilt. He kissed it rapturously. 

"Aha! . . . Aha I" he said, "bear this kiss into his ribs 
the bade. His eyes glistened with this numia. " I swear it; whm^ 
I next see this dog; this friend of the priests." He threw the knife 
the table. " Look," he said, " wm ever steel truer or more 
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" Don't you make no mistake," Nichols continued to me. 
*' Don't you think to presume. O'Brien's my friend. I'm hercj 
snug and out of the way of the old fool of an admiral. Thai's 
why he's kept waitinc otf the Morro. When he goes, I walk ou 
free. Don't you tO' to frighten me. I'm not a man to be fright«^' 
ened." 

SaHazai bubbled : " Ah, but now the wine flows and it red. We 
arc a band of brotlicrs, each loving the other. Brolhen, let us ' 
drink." 

The air of close confuiemenl, the blaze, the feel of the jail, 
prened upon me, and I felt sore, suddenly, at having eaten and| 
drunk with those two. The idea of Seraphina, ulnrp perh 
crying perhaps, something pure and lii&taiit and very blttaful. aua0^ 
in upon me irresistibly. 

The little Cuban said, " Wc have had a very delightful 
vcrsation. It is very plain this O'Brien must die." 

1 rose to my feet. " Gentlemen," 1 said in Spanish, " I 
vrry wzaty; I will go and sletp in the corridor." 
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The Cuban sprang cowards tnc with an munense anxiety 
hospitableness. 1 was to sleep on his couch, the couch of doch 
gold. It was impossible, it was insulting, that I should think 
sleeping in the corridor. He tlirust me gently dmvn upoa 
making with his pSump hands the motions of smoothing it 
receive me, I laid down and turned my face to the waU. 

It wasn't possible to sleep, even though the little Cuban, wi^ 
a tender solicitude, went round the walls blowing out the candle 
He might be useful to me, tnight really explain matters to 
Q^tain-Gencral, or might even, as a last resource, take a Icner 
from me to the British Consul. But I should have to be ale 
with him. Nichols was an abominable scoundrel ; bloodthirsty 
the defenseless; a liar; craven before the ghost of a threat, 
doubt O'Brien did not wsint to give him up. Perhaps he kt 
papers. And no doubt, once he could find a trace of Serapli 
whereabouts, O'Brien would give me up. All I could do was 
hope for a gain of time. And yet, if 1 gained time, it oould 
mean that I should in the end be given up to the adntiral. 

And Scraphina's whereabouts. It came over me latoent 
that I mjTSclf did not know. The Lion might have sailed. It ' 
possible. She might be at sea. Then, perhaps, my only chance ( 
ever seeing her a^n lay in my being given up to the admiral, 
stand in England a trial, perhaps for piracy, perhaps for treason. 
I might meet her only in England, after many years of ini(i 
ment. It wasn't possible. I would not believe in the 
How I loved her! How wildly, how irrationally — this wototST' 
another race, of another world, bound to me by sufferings tc 
by joys together. Irrationally! Looking at the matter now, 
reason is plain enough. Before then I had not lived, t had 
waited — for her and for what she stood for. It was in my blc 
in my race, in my tradition, in my training. We, all of us for 
generations, had made for efficiency, for drill, for restraint. Our 
Romance was just this very Spanish contrast, this obliquity of 
visif>n, this slight tilt of the convex mirror that shaped the 
same world so differently to onlocAcrs at different points of i tfc. 
circic. 

I could feel a little of it even then, when there was only 
merest chance of my going back to flngland and getting 
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towards our old position on the rim of the mirror. The dc- 
viousoess, the \t:i>vvari] pu&sion, even the scntpitern^ abuses of 
the land were already beginning to take the aspect of somcthinj 
like quaint impotence. It was charm that, nuu- 1 was on the road' 
au-ay, was becoming apparetit. The inconveniences of life, the 
phyucal diKomfortii, the smells of streets, the heat, dropped inl 
the backjgruund. I felt that [ did not want to gu away, irre%'ocably 
from a land sanctioned by her presence, her young life. 1 turned 
uneasily to the other aide. At the heavy black table, in the li^ht 
of a tingle candle, the Cuban and the Nova-Scotian were dis- 
cussing, their heads clone tai»ethcr. 

" 1 tell you no," Nichuk v\as saying in a fluent, abomtnabie, 
literal translation into Spanish. " Take the knife so. , . thumb 
upwards. Stab down in the soft between the neck and the 
shoulder-blade. Y'uu get right into the lungs witli the point. 
I've tried it: ten times. Never stick the back. The chances ar 
he moves, and you hit a lM)ne. There arc no bones there. It'f 
the way they kill pigs in New Jersey." 

The Cuban bent his brows as if he were reflecting over a the 
board. "Ma . . ." he pondered. His knife was l>int> on iti 
tabic. He unsheathed it, tiien got up, and tnovcd behind the tetted 
Nova Sootian. 

" You say . . . there?" he asked, pressing his little finger at 
the base of Nichols' skinny column of a neck. " And tlien . . ." 
He measured the Icngih of the ktu'fe on Nichols's back twice with 
elaborate care, breathing throu^ his nostrils. Then he said with 
• convinced, musing air, " It is true. It would go down into the 
iung^" 

" And there are arteries and things," Nichols said. 

" Yes. yes," the Cuban answered, sheathing the knife and 
tlirusting it into his belt. 

•' With a knife that length it's perfect." Nichols waved his 
•hadowy hand to\\ ards Salazar's scarf. Salazar moved of} a little 

" I see the advantages," be sai4. " No crying out, because of 
xht blood in the lungs. I thank you, ScAor Eacoca." 

Nichols roar, lurching to his full height, and looked in my 
direction. I dosed asf eyes. I did not wiib bim to talk to 
1 heard him say: 
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"Where » she?" he iaia again. "Where? 



3^7 
Dead? 



Dead? 
Got! have mercy on your soul ii the child is dead ! " 

1 was still trembling. If I had told him! — I cmild hardly 
believe I had nut. He continued bending over me widi an atti- 
tude that hideously moclccd solicitude. 

" Where is she? " he asked again. 

" Ransack the island," I said. He glared at me, lifting the 
lamp. " The whole earth, if you like." 

He ground his teeth, bending very low over me; then stood 
Qpi, rftisiog his bead into the shadow above the lanip. 

"What do 1 care for all the admirals?" he was speaking 
himself. " No ship shall leave Havana till. . . ." He groaned 
I heard him slap his forehead, and say distractedly, " But perhaps 
ahc is not in a ship." 

There was a silence in which I heard him breathe heaviJy, 
•nd then he amazed me by saying: 

" Have pity." 

I laugliril, lyinj; on my back. " On youl " 

He bent down. " Fool ! on yourself." 

A VBM and towering shadow ran along the wall. There wasn't 
a sound. The face of Salar^r appeared behind hiro, and an up- 
lifted hand grasping a knife. O'iiricn saw the horror in my e)'^*< 
I gasped to him : " Look. . . ." and before he could move the 
knife went softly home between neck and shoulder. Salazarj 
glided to the door and turned to wave his hand at me. O'Brien'i 
lips Vftit presse<l tightly together, the handle of the knife wi 
against his car, the lanihurn hun^ at the end of his rigid arm fa 
a moment. As he lowered it. the blood spurted from his sltoutdrr 
as if from a burst stand-pipe, only black and warm. It fell merJ 
toy lace, over my hands, everywhere. For a minute of eternitjrl 
bit agonized eyes searcbed my features, as if to dtsocro whether I 
had connived, whether 1 had condoned. 

I had started up, my face coming right against his. I felt on 
immense horror. What did it mean? What had be done? He 
had been such a power for su king, mi inn itably, over my whule 
life tliat I could not even begin to understand that this was not 
new subtle villainy ot his. He shook his head slowly, hn i 
irbuig the knife. 
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Then he turned jerkily on his heel, the lanthom s 
and leaving mc in his shadow^ There were ten [ 
the door. It was like the finish of a race whether he \%tMld 
the remaining seven after the first three steps, 'lljc 
lanthorn shed small patches of tight through the holes in 
top, like sunlight through leaves, upon the gloom of the 
ceiling. At the fifth step he pressed his hand spasniodtc 
his mouth ; at the sixth he wavered to one side. I tnaiie s 
motion as if to save him from falling. He was dying! He i 
dying! I hardly realized what it meant. Xhis immense west 
was being removed from me. I had no need to fear him anjr i 
I couldn't understand, I could only look. This was his 
This. . . . 

He sank, knelt down, placing the lanthorn on the floor. 
covered his face with his hands and began to cough inc 
like a man dying of consumption. The glowing top of the ! 
hissed and sputtered out in little sharp blou-s, like hammer »tt 
.... Carlos had cou^cd like that. Carlos was dead. 
O'Brien 1 He was going. I should escape. It %vas all orer. 
it all over? He bowed stiffly forward, placing his hands 
Stones, then lay over on his side with his face to the lie 
eyes glaring at it. 1 sat motionless, watching him. Tf»e la 
lit the carved leg of the black table and a dusty circle of the 
The spurts of blood from his shoulder grew less long in answer i 
the pulsing of his heart ; his fists unclenched, he drew his Ic^ up i 
his body, then sank down. His eyes looked suddenly at mine t 
as the features slowly relaxed, the smile seemed to come bade, 
enigmatic, round his mouth. 

He was dead; he was gone; I was free I He vrou]d nevti 
know where she was; never! He had gone, with the queniun on 
his lips; with the agony of uncertainty in his eyes. Frota tii a 
door came an immense, grotesque, and horrible chuckle. ^| 

"Aha! Aha! I have saved you, seiior, I have protected yw^^ 
We are as brothers." 

Against the tenuous blue light of the dawn Salazar was s^'ticii' 
lating in the doorway. I felt a sudden repulsion; a feeling o( 
intense disgust. O'Brien lying there, I almost wished alive again 
— I wanted to have him again, rather than that I should have been 
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licvcd of him b>y that atrocious murder. I sat louktng at both of 



Saved! By that lunatic? I suddenly appreciated the agony 
of mind tliat ahwe could have brought O'Brtrn, the cautious, the 
ail-Kcin^, into this place — to ask tne a question that for him was 

swcrcd now. Answered for him more than for me. 

Where was Scraphina? Where? How should 1 come to her? 
l<0'Brien was dead. And I. . . . Could I walk out of this place 

d p> to her? O'Brien was dead. But I . . . 

I suddenly realized that now 1 was the pirate Nikola el Escoccs 

that now he was no more there, nothing could save me from 

ing handed over to the admiral. Nothing. 

Sftlazar outside the door began to call boastfully towards the 

lund of approaching footsteps. 

"Aha! Ahal Come all of you I Sec what I have done I 
'Cooie. Seizor Alcayde! Come, brave soldiers . . ." 

c 

In that way died this man ^vhose passion had for so lonK hung 
^_pver my life like a shadow. Looking at the matter now, 1 am, 
^Kerhaps, glad that he fell neither by my Itand nor in my quarrcL 
^n assuredly had ttijurcd him the first; I hail come upon his (ground; 
^I had thwarted hitn; I had been a heavy weight at a t'xne when 
his fortunes had been failing. Failing they undoubtedly were. 
He had run his course too far. 

And, if his death removed him out of my path, the legacy of 
his intrigue caused me suffering enough. Had he lived, there is 
no knowing what he might have done. He was bound to deliver 
■QRieone to the Britlsh^ither myself or Nichol*. Perhaps, at 
be last roomcnt, he would have kept mc in Havana. l*here is 
saying. 

Undoubtedly he had not wished to deliver Nichols; either 
he really knew too much, or because he had scruples. 
Nkhob had certainly been faithful to him. And, with hk fine 
irony, it was certainly delightful to him to think that 1 •> 

^^ felon's death in KnuianJ. For those reasonx he had .cd 

Hknc with Nikola el Escoces, intending to give u|i whichever suited 
l^^lim at thr last moment. 

\m. was settled for hitn and fur me. The dcliverj wh 
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X ne senor must mal 
he said. " I have warra 

It was impossible to t 
the escort, in the dawn I 
me. 

They marched me don 
edge. Two soldiers heic 
on my face and on my clc 
object. Among the neg 
short man was asking qui 
sight of me. It was Wil 
If he spoke to me, or ga- 
the Spaniards would und 
him certainly; perhaps imt 
I was bound irrevocably f( 
shouldering his way towar 

"Silence!" I shouted, 
make sail. . . . Tell Seb 

My guards seemed to t 
upon me. I didn't strugi 
landing steps, brushing V 
gazing after me ; then I sai 
A man-of-war's boat, the < 
glazed haf« «* ♦•— -■ 
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^^f the stthlicri. My nnty cliancc was Scbright's intellignicr. He 
^ftiight prevent Wiltiams making n fool of himself. The com* 
^BDanctrr nf the iruard said to the lieutenant from the flagship, who 
^Bftij luided, attended by the master-at-arms: 
^H '* I have the honor to deliver to your worship's custody the 
^^risoncr promised to his excellency the English admiral. Here 

&tr the papers disclosing his crimes to the justice. 1 beg for a 
' receipt." 

A shabby rsfrivano from the prison advanced bowin({, with an 

inkhiirn. sh.-iking a wet g()Ose-<iuill. A guardia civil «»fIeTed his 
^■back. The lieutenant signed a paper hastily, then looking hard 
^Hl me, gave the order: 

^B " Master-ai-amis. handcuff one of the prisooer's hands to your 
^^w-n wrist. He is a desperate character." 



CHAPTER III 



THE first decent word I had spoken to tiic after Au 
months came from my turnkey at Newgate It 
when he welcomed me back from my ccamii 
before the Thames Court magistrate. The magtstratr, 
tempered man, snuffy, with red eyes, and the air of being a pitet 
of worn and dirty furniture of his court, had snapped at ok 
when I tried to speak: 

" Keep your lies for the Admiralty Session, I've only time ■ 
commit you. Damn your Spaniards; why can't they tramlxK 
their own papers;" had signed something with a squeaky qui^ 
tossed it to his clerk, and grunted, " Next case." 

I had gone back to Newgate, 

The turnkey, a man with the air of an innkeeper, band 
with a bulbous, purple-veined nose and watering eyes, &lip{ 
of the gatehouse door, whilst the great, hollow-soimding gate ttill 
shook behind me. He said : 

"If you hurries up you'll see a bit of life. . . . Do yoa good. 
Condemned sermon. Being preached in the chapel now; »hen& 
and all. They swing to-morrow — three of ihera. Quick 
the stumps." 

He hurried me over the desolate moss-greeny cobbles of 
great solitary yard into a square, tall, bare, white-washed pi 
Already from the outside one caught a droning voice. Th«e 
might have been three hundred people there, boxed off in pewv 
with turnkeys at each end. A vast king's arms, a splash of rrA 
and blue gilt sprawled above a rwo-tiered pulpit that was like the 
trunk of a large broken tree. The turnkey pulled my hat ofi, 
and nudged me into a box beside the door. 

" Kneel down," he whispered hoarsely, 

I knelt. A man with a new wig was droning out wnn^ 
waving his hands now and then from the top of the tall pulpit. 
Beneath him a smaller man in an old wig was dosing, ha head 
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htnt forward. The place was dirty, and ill-lighted by the tall, 
grimy windows, heavily barred. A |Mur of candles flickered beside 
the prcarher's right arm 

" 'Iliey that go down to the sea in ships, my poor brethren," 
he droned, " lying under the shadow . . ." 

He directed his hands towards a tall deal box painted black, 
isolated in the center of the lower ftoor. A man with a red head 
sat in it, his arms folded ; another had his arms covering his head, 

hich leant abjectly forward on the rail in front. Ibcre were 

ge rusty gyves upon his wrists. 
But observe, my poor friends," the chaplain droned on, " the 
i»t saith, * At the last He shall bring ihem unto the desired 
■CB.' Now, . . ." 

The turnkey whispered suddenly into my car : " Them's tli 
cornlcmncd he's preaching at, them in the black pew. See Rogue 
Ciiiirn wink at the woman prisoners up there in the gallery. . . . 
Him with the rc«i hair. . . . All swings to-morrow." 

" After the)' have staggered and reeled to and fro, and been 

Eazcd . . . observe. After they have been tempted; e%'cn after 
y have fallen. . . ." 
ri»e slierifls harl their eyes decorously closed. The clerk 
ched up from below the preacher, and snuffed one of the 
idle*. The preacher paused to rearrange his shining wig. 
i^iitle clouds of powder tlew out where he touched iL He str 
his purple velvet cushion, and continued: 

" At tlie la.M, I say, He shall bring them to the haven they had 
desired." 

A jarring shriek rose out of the black pew, and an insensate 
jangling of irons rattled against the hollow wood. The ironed 
man, whose head had been hidden, was writhing in an epilrrr >' 
(it. Ttte governor began signaling to the jailers, and the ui 
dismal assembly rose to its feet, and craned to get a sight, 
jailers began hurrying them nut of the building. The rcd-headc 
man was crouching in the far corner of the black box. 

The turnkey caught the end of my sicnrc, and hurried me out 
of the door. 

" 0)tne away," he said. " Come out of it. . . . Damn my 
nature." 



uiy lamiiiar cell. I hadr 
that dim, frozen, damp-ch 
walls, stone ceiling, stone 
its rope mat, foul stable- 
burial, out of sound, out 
black stones. It was so tir 
seemed to be pressed dose u 
not see the color of the dir 
patch on the top of his sku^ 
every little worming of rus 
his face with a brown rag ol 

" Curse me if ever I go 
he added : " Unless 'tis a mi 

I didn't say anything; m 
shrieking, and to the clang i 
hind me. I had an irresisti 
candlestick and smash it hom 
as I had done to the men wl 
to kill this man, then to ( 
murder man after man besid 
open air. 

He began again. " You'i 
think we would — ^but 'tis a si 
the orisonprc i.-"" J — 
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hammers going clack, chulc on the scaffolding outside, and knew; 
that they hadn't no more chance than you have to get (nit 
there . , ." He pointed his short thuinh towards the hand- 
kerchief of an opening, where die little blur of blue light wavered 
through the two iron frames crossed in the nine feet of well. 
" Lord, you nn^rr gets usrd to it. You wants them to cscapc7:| 
'tis in the air through the whole prison, even the debtors. 1 tella" 
myself again and again, ' You're a fool for your pains.' But it's 
the same with the others — ^my mates. You can't get it out of 
your mind. That little kid now. I've seen children swing; but 
that little kid — 4$ sure to swing as what ... as what yoit 
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You think I am going to swing? " I asked. 

I didn't want to Icill him any more; I wanted too much to 
hear him talk. I hadn't heard anything for months and muiiths 
of solitude, of darkness — on board the admiral's ship, stranded in 
the guardship at Plymouth, bumping rttund the co.ist, and now 
hero in Newgate. And it had been darkness all the time. Juve! 
That Cuban time, with its movements, its pettiness, its intrigue, 
its warmth, e\'cn it.-« villainies showed plainly emnigh in the chill 
of that blackness. It had been romance, that life. 

LJtile, and far away, and irrev<K-abty done with, it showed 
golden. There wasn't any romance where I lay then; and ther 
had been irons on my wrists: gruf! hatred, the darkness, 
always despair. 

On board the flagship coming home I had been chained down 
in the cable-tier — a place where 1 could feel every straining 
the great ship. Once these had risen to a pandemonium, a fn^it>1 
ful ttmiult. There was a great gale outside. A sailor came down 

P'th a lonthorn, and toMcd my biscuit to mc 
" You d d pirate," lie siaid, " maybe it's you caving ui frara 
owning." 
" Is the gate very bad ? " I bad called. 

He muttered — and the fact that he spoke to mc at all sbowfd 
'• ■ the strain of the weather roust have been lo wring any 

^* • of him: 

" Bad — there's a large Indiaman gone. Wc saw her one 
minutr and then ..." He went away, muttering. 



nut by the signs. You, b 
been in the Marshalsea. 
I'm tipped the straight win 
to a blessed soul. Why don 
Because they mean you to s\ 
I said, " Never mind th; 
the Lionf Can you find oi 
He shook his head cunnir 
had been here, I must have 
here. 

I said, " For God's sake f 
He affected not to hear. 
" There's money in plent} 
He winked ponderously ai 
all right. A man with notl 
the rhino he has it, even if he' 
who brought you back just nc 
eral's devil's clerk's clerk, whi 
to read their Spanish. He s 
wants to hang you bad, the) 
and say, ' He were a nob, 
you? One uncle an earl i 
they say's true.) ' He were 
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rr. And you haven't sec nobody, nor you won't, not 
help it." 

He broke oflF and looked at me with an expression of candor. 

" Mind you," he said, " I'm not uffish. To 'n ornery gentle- 
man — of the road or what you will — I'm not, if so be he's rlic 
necessary. I'd take a letter like another. Hut for you. no — fear. 
Not that I've my knife into you. WTiat I can do to make you 
comfor'ble I will do, Irotk now an' hereafter. But when I gets 
the \vink, I limks after my skin. So'd any man, \'ou don't see 
nobody, nor jou won't ; nor your nobby relations won't have the 
word. Till the Iladmir'lty trile. Charlie says it's unconstitu- 
tional, you ought to »ee your 'torney, if you've one, or your father's 
got one. Hut Lor", I say*, ' Cliarlie, if the>- wanix it they gets it. 
This atnt no habrm tar pit, give the man a chance case. It's the 
Hadmir'hy. And not a man tried for piratj this thirty year. See 
what a show it gives them, what bloody Radicle knows or keercs 
what the perceedin's should be? Who's a-gotn' t' make a ques- 
tion out of it? Go away,' says I to Charlie. And that'» it 
straight." 

He went towards the door, then turned. 

" You should be in the Marthnlsea common yard; even I kntiws 
that. But they've the wink there. ' Too full,' says they. Too 
full be d— — d. I've know'd the time — after the Vansdell smash 
it were — when they found room for three hundred more im- 
provident debtors over and above what they're charted for. Too 
full I Their common yard I l"tiey don't want you to vpeak to a_ 
•oul, an' you won't till this d.iy week, when the tladinir'lty 
sion is in full swing." He went out and locked the dour, snorting 
"Too full at the Marshalsea! . . . Go away!" 

" Find out about the Lion." I called, as the door closed. 

It cleared the air for me, that speech. I under»tw»d that they 
ite«l to hang me, and I wanted not lo be hung, desperately, 
that moment. I had not much cared before; 1 had — call i(. 
I had not really believed, really sensed it out. It isn't 
to conceive that one is going to be hanged. I doubt if one dtKS 
with the rope round one's neck. I hadn't much wanted to 
live, Init now I wanted to fight — one good fight before I went 
under for good and all, condemned or acquitted. There wasn't 
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Here's paper, here's pen's," lie said. " You can prepare your 
dcfenw. YtKj may write letters. Oh, hell! why didn't they let 
it come sooner, I'd have had your thousand pounds. I'll run a 
letter down to your people fast a5 the devil could take it. I know 

■ man, a gentleman of the road. Fur twenty pun promised, split 
between us, he'll travel faster 'n Turpin did to York." He was 
waving a larjje sheet ui newspaper an'tatedly. 

" What docs it mean? " 1 asked. My head was whirling. ■ 
" Radicle papers got a-holt of it," he said. " Trust them for 
noting out. And the Government's answering them. They say 
you're going to suffer for your crimes. Hark to this . . . unvJ 
um . . . ' The wretched felon now in Newgate will incur thel 
just penalty . . .' Then they slaps the West Indies in the face. 
^Wlien the planters threaten to recur to some other power for 
tection, the>% of course, believe that the loss of the colonies 
would be severely felt. But . . .' " J 

" The Lion's home," I said. I 

It burst upon me that she was — that she must be. Willi Mi M ■ 
or Sebright — he was the man, had been speaking up for mr. Or 
Serai^iu had been to the Spanish ambassador. 

■ She was back ; I should see her. I started up. ■ 

■ " The Lion's home." 1 repeated. I 
The turnkey sruu^led, " She was posted as overdue three dayfl 

ac(k" I 

I couldn't believe it wtt true. " 

I " I saw it in the papers," he grumbled on. " I dursn't tell you." 
Tie continued violently, " Blow my dickey. It would make a catj 
sicL" ^ 

\fy sudden exaltation, my sudden despair, gave way tn indifler- 
atct. J 

I "Oh, coming, coming! " he shouted, in answer to an itniiiuuM 
odlowing cry that loomed <low-n the pa^vitire without. 

I beard him grumble, " Of couise, ot i-uurse. 1 shan't make a 
hinf." Then he caught hold of my arm. " Here, oome aloogJ 
Bmraoe to see you in the press-yard." I 

P He pulled me alung the noisome, black warren of pr'n^fM 
ing the inner door viciously behind him. 1 

Tbc press-yard^tbc exercising ground for the condanaed-^ 
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was empty ; the last batch had gone out ; my batch v« cntltl he tw 
next to come in, the turnkey said suddenly. It wai a wcU oi k' 
place, high black walls going up into the desolate, weeping iku 
and quite tiny. At one end was a sort of slit in the mU^ 
closed with tall, immense windows. From there a laitii sort <i\ 
rabbit's squeak was going up through the immense roll and rumMC 
of traffic on the other side of the wall. The turnkey jiushe^M 
towards it. ^H 

" Go on," he said. " I'll not listen ; I ought to. But. oH 
me, I'm not a bad sort," he added gloomily; " I dare say fo«1^ 
make it worth my while." 

I went and peered through the bars at a faint object presM^ 
against other bars in just such another slit across a black passage. 

" What, Jackie, boy ; what, Jackie ? " 

Blinking his eyes, as if the dim light were too strong for Arm, 
a thin, bent man stood there in a brilliant new court coat. His 
face was meager in the extreme, the nose and cheekbones poltsbed 
and transparent like a bigaroon cherrj'. A thin tuft of reddiib 
hair was brushed back from his high, shining forehead. It wa> 
my father. He exclaimed: 

"What, Jackie, boy! How old you look!" then waved hti 
arm towards me. " In trouble?" he said. " You in tiimbie?" 

He rubbed his thin hands together, and looked round the place 
with a cultured man's air of disgust. I said, " Father! " and he 
suddenly began to talk vcrj' fast and agitatedly of what he had 
been doing for me. My mother, he said, was crippled wth 
rheumatism, and Rooksby and Veronica on the preceding Tliur*- 
day had set sail for Jamaica. He had read to my mother, IxaiJe 
her bed, the newspaper containing an account of my ca*e; and she 
had given him money, and he had started with violent haste for 
London. The haste and the rush were stilt dazing binu He had 
lived do%vn there in the farmhouse beneath the downs, with tlie 
stackyards under his eyes, with his books of verse and his 
prints on the wall My God, how it all came back to 



1 



In his disjointed speeches, I could sec how exactly t!»c ioxnt 
all remained. The same old surly man with a squint had drive 
him along the muddy roads in the same ancient gig, past the bar 
elms, to meet the coach. And my father had rtc\er been 
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Lonilon tincc he had walked the streets with the Prince Regent's 
Iriends. 

Whilrt he lallced to me there, lines of verse kept ccmttng to his 

lips; and, after the habitual pleasure of the apt quotation, he felt 

cutely shocked at the inappropriateness of the place, the press- 

ird, with the dim light weeping downwards between itnincnsely 

iligh walls, and the desultory snowflakes that dropped between us. 

[jd he had tried so hard, in his emergency, to be practical. When 

had reached London, before even attempting to see me, he had 

un from minister to minister trjinc tt> influence them in my 

ivtir — and he reached me in Newgate with nothing at all effected. 

1 seemed to know him then, to intimately, so much better than 

lything else in the world. 

He began, " I had my idea in the up-coach last ni^t. I 
bought, ' A very great personage was indebted to me in the old 
yn (more indebted than you are aware of, Johnnie). 1 \\>\\ 
intercede with him." That was why my first step was to my old 
dtiit Street. Because . . . what i« t>t fur a farm 
were low. " He stopped, reflected, then wud, " What 
farm for the palace were low." 

his coat fur his breast pocket. It was what he 
and years ago, and all these years between, inscribe 
"f verse in his pocket-book. 1 said: 




^een die kint;? ' 



fare lengthened a little. " Not teen him. But I found 

the duke's secretaries, a pleasant young fellow . . . not 

ch as we used to be. Uut the duke Has kind enough to internt 

nself. Perhaps my name has lived in the land. I was called 

irricle Kemp, as 1 may Itave told you, because 1 Jr<n-r a vrr- 

kilion one witli green and gill wheels. . . ." 

Hit face, peering at me through the ban, had, for a niument, a 

of pride. Then he suddenly remcm b c f cd, and, as if to pro- 

te his own reproof, he went on : 

I saw the Secretary of State, and tie assured me, very civilly, 
that not even the highest personage in the land. . . ." He dropped 
bit voice, " Jackie, boy," he said, hb narrow-tidded eyes peering 
noerably acroa* at tot, " there's not even hope of a reprieve after- 
wards." 
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" SetiiJ him to me on y^ur way 



" Ai»d a solicitor," I said, 
there." 

E" Yes, yc5," he said, " 1 shall be able to be of use to ihe solicitor. 
A$ a rule, they are men of rm great perspicacity." 
And he went hurriedly away. 
I The real torture, the aj^ony of ^iuspeiuc began then. 1 steached 
biy nerves by trying to draw up notes for «ny speech to the jury 
on the morrow. That wa* the turnkey's idea. 

He said, " Slap your chest, 'peal to the honor of a British gent, 
and pitch it in strong." 
I 1 1 wan nut much good ; I could not keep to any lo^ocal sequence 
^bf thought, toy mind was forever uandering to what my father 
^■Rras doing. I pictured him in his new blue coat, running aj^i- 
^Bttedly through crowded streets, his coat-tails Hying behind hit 
^^thin legs, lite hours dragged on, and it was a matter of minutes. 
I had to hold upon the table edge to keep in3rKlf from raging 
about tlie cell. 1 tried to bury myvrlf a{;ain in the scheme for my 
defenie. I wondered whiim my father mouM have found. There 
I wu a nan called Cary who had gone home from Kingston. Me 
^Bad a bald head and blue ryex; he muM remember me. If he 
^Bftmld corroborate! And the lawyer, when he came, might take 
^^Bother line ot defense. It began to fall dusk slowly, through the 
^^■ball barrel] windows. 

^V 1 he entire nit;ht passed without a word from my father. I 
' paced up and down the whole time, aimptxsing speeches to the 
jury. And then the day broke. I calmed mj-self with a sort of 
frantic energy. 

ft F.arly the j.-iiter rame in, and began fu!uing alwut my tell. 
I " Case comes on about one," he said. " Grand jury at half 
■ter twelve. No fear they won't return a true bill. Grand jury, 
m **' ' India merchants. I'hey means to have you. Tomey^ 
fc ': lic'tor-Grneral, S'r Robert Mead, and live juniors agiiq 

Ku. . . . You take my tip. Throw ynurvtf on the mercy of 
Hr court, and make a rousing speech with a young 'oontan in it. 
lot that you'll get much mercy from them. I'hcy Adniir'lfy 
moH ■ ■^' <^«. 'S we say, 'Oncet the anchor gioct up in 

ikgM0h <'te aim tto hope. We bcgtiis to dean out the 
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NEVER saw my father aj^ain until I wa% in the prisoner's 

antcrooni at the Old Bailey. It was full of lounpriK 

men, whose fleshy limbt bulged out against the tight, tout! 

checks of their coats and trousers. Ilicse were jailers waiting to 

bring in their prisoner*. On the other side of the black door the 

iranJ Jury was dclilu'ratinc on my ca»e, hehind an<rther. the court 

ra« in waitin); to try me. I was in a sort of tired lull. All nicht 

had been pacing up and down, trying to bring my brain to think 

^f point* — pejtnts in my drfcntc. It was very difficult. I knew 

hat I must keep cmil, i>c calm, be lucid, be convincing; and my 

rain had reeled at times, even in the darkness of the cell, f knew 

had reeled, because I remembered that once I hail fallen ai:aln«l 

!ilonc of one of the walh, and once against the door. Here, in 

be light, with only a door between myself and the last scene, I 

tKained my hold. I was itoint: to ficht every inch from ytart to 

lish. I was going tu let no chink of their armor go untried. 

was KoinK to make a {good fight. My teeth chattered like 

netv jarring in my jaws until it was painful. But that 

ity with the cold. 

A hubbub of expo\tulation wa» going on at the third door. \ly 
irnkey called suddenly: 
" Let the (renm.in in, Charlie. Pal o' ourn." and my father 
buntedly into the room. He began an endless tale of a hack- 
coachman who had stood in front of the door of his coadi to 
ent hi:^ numt>er lieing taken; of a crowd of cad<ice-aiiaabeii, 
\ho lud huxiled him and filched his purse. " Uf counr, I raadr 
I fight for it," he said, " a damn good tight, considering. IlV in 
the blood. But the watch came, and, in short— on such an oc- 
casion as this there is no time for words — I passed tl>r night in 
the watch-house. .Many and muty a nicbt 1 paawd there when I 
Lord But 1 sm knng time." 

40$ 
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PART FIFTH 

I stepped through the door straight Jowti into the dock; (here 
was a row of spikes in the front of it. I wasn't afraid; three men 
in enormous wigs and ermine robe* faced me; four in short wigs 
had their heads together like parrots on a branch. A fat man, 
bareheaded, tvith a gilt ciuiri round his neck, slipped fiuni behind 
into a seat beside the highest placed judge. He was wiping his 
mouth and munching with his jaws. On eadt side of the judges, 

ond the short-wigged assessors, were chairs full of ladies and 
ntlrmen. They all had their ejes upon me. I saw it all very 
plainly. I was going to see everything, to keep my eyes open, 
not to let any chance escape. I wondered why a young girl with 
blue eyes and pink cheeks tittered and shrugged her slioulden. 
I did not knmv what was amusing. What astonished me was the 
smnllness, (he dirt, the want of dignity of the room itself. I 
thought they must be trying a case of my importance there by mis- 
take. Presently i noticed a great gilt anchor above the judges' 
head. I wondered why it was there, until I remembered it wns 
an Admitalty Court. I thouglit, suddenly, " Ah I ii I had thought 

tell my father to go and sec if the Lion had come in in the 

ghti" 

was bau' a number of names. . . . " l*ctM 

cent., an) .^c. . . . Lazarus Cohen, merchant, 

any challenge. . . ." 

The turnkey beside me leant with his back against the spikrs. 
He was talking tu the man who had called us in. 

" Lazarus Cohen. West Indian merchant. . . . Lord, wdljii 
d challenge. ..." ■ 

The other man said. " S— *h," I 

" His old dad give me five shtnen to put him up to • thing » 
1 could," the turnkey said again. 

I didn't catch his meaning until an old man with a very racked 
gown was handing up a book to a row of oihen in a box w near 
that I could almost have touched them. Then I realised that the 
turnkey had been winking to me to challenge the jury. I called 
out at the highest of the judges: 

" I protest againxt that jury. It is padted. Half of them, at 
least, are West Indian merehants." 

There was a stir all over the cuurL I rtalized then that what 
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had seemed only a mass of stuffs of some sort were humaa 
all looking at me. The judge I had called to opened a pair i 
dim eyes upon me, clasped and unclasped his hands, very 
ancient, wrinkled. The judge on his right called angrily: 

" Nonsense, it is too late. , . . They arc being swom. Yw^ 
should have spoken when the names were read." Underaad, 
his wig was an immensely broad face with glaring ydWj 
eyes. 

1 said, " It is scandalous. You want to murder me. HmJ 
should I know what you do in your courts? I say the joiy i| 
packed." 

The very old judge closed his eyes, opened theai a0ua, dM 
gasped out: 

" Silence. We are here to try you. This is a court of 
law." 

The turnkey pulled my sleeve under cover of (he planking 
" Treat him civil," he whispered, " Lord Justice Stowell of tie 
Hadmir'lty. 'Tother's Baron Garrow of the Common Law; » 
beast; him as hanged that kid. You can sass him; it doee't 
matter." 

Lord Stowell waved his hand to the clerk with the raggr^ 
gown ; the book passed from hand to hand along the faces of tbt 
jury, the clerk gabbling all the while. The old judge said sud- 
denly, in an astonishingly deep, majestic voice: 

" Prisoner at the bar, you must understand that we arc 
to give you an impartial trial according to the laws of this laflJ^ 
If you desire advice as to the procedure of this court you 
have it." 

I said, " I still protest against that jury. I am an innocent' 
man, and " 

He jinsiivered querulously, " Yes, yes, afterwards*" And ^eo 
creaked, " Now the indictment. . . ." 

Someone hidden from me by three barristers bcsan to read ia 
a loud voice not very easy to follow. I caught: 

"For that the said John Kemp, alitii Nichols, <i/iiiT Niko 
el Escoces, alias el Dcmonio, alias tl Dtahletto, on the tM'elftb 
May List, did feloniously and upon the high seas piratically 



a certain ship called the Victoria 
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ties of Hyman Cohrn and otiirr* . . . and did steal and take 

thcr«frofn six hundred and thirty barrels of coffee of the value of 

. . . um . . . urn . . . utn . . . one hundred and one barrd» 

_oi coffee of the value of . . . ninety-fuur half kegs . . . and 

livers others . . ." 

I gave an immense sigh. . . . That was it, then. I had heard 

the f'Utoria; it was when I was at Horton that the news of her 

reached us. Old Macdonald had sworn; it was the day a 

called Apollo liad tiikcn tu the bush. I ought to he able to 

rove that. Afterwards, one of the judges asked me if I pleaded 

jilf>' or not Ruilty. I began a long wrangle about being John 

[emp but not Nikola el Kscoces. 1 was going to fight every inch 

of the way. They said : 

" You will have your say afterwards. At present, guilty or not 
guilty?" 

I rrfiixed to plead at all ; I was not the man. The third judge 
^jvoke up, and said hurriedly: 

^H " l*tut is a plea of not guilty, enter it as such." Then he went 
^Bo sleep again. The young girl on the bench boide him laughed 
^|§oy()UNlv, and Mr. Hanm Garrow nodded rduitd at her, then 
snapped viciously at me: 

k" ^ou don'i make your case any better by this sort of foolery." 
is eyes glared at me like an awakened owl's. 
I said, " I'm fighting for my neck . . . and youll hare to 
;ht, too, to get it." 

The old judge said angrily, " Silence, or }«u will have to be 
^^rmoved." 
^1 I said, " I am fighting for my life." 

There was a sort of buez all round the court. 
Lord Stowell said, " ^'e», yes; " and then, " Now, Mr. King's 
tdvocate, I suppose Mr. Alfonso Jervis opens for you." 
A dusty wig sivam up from just below my left hand, almoit to 
Inel w ith the dock. 

' old iudfse shut his eyes, with an air of a man who is Roing 

Ig journey in a post<haisc. Mr, Baron Garrow dipped his 

pen into an invisible ink-pot, and scratched it on ht« desk. A long 

tory Ix^n to drone from under the wig. »n interminable farraipi 

full nonaerue. in a hypo'°!i«nJriacid vuicr; a Iimi; tale about 
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piracy in general; piracy in the times of the Greeks, pi'raqr i 
times of William the Conqueror . . . pirata luqmt 
Euftachio, and thanking God that a case of the sort hsd noc 
heard in that court for an immense lapse of years. Below 
an array of wigs, on each side a compressed mass of h 
squeezed so tight that all the eyeballs seemed to be starting vol 
the heads towards me. From the wig below, a translation of 
florid phrases of the Spanish papers was coming: 

" His very Catholic Majesty, out of his great love tor 
ancient friend and ally, his Britannic Majest}', did surrender 
body of the notorious El Demonio, called also . . .*' 

1 began to wonder who had composed that precious d' 
whether it was the Juez de la Primeria Instanfia, bending \m 
yellow face and sloe-black eyes above the paper, jiver there ib 
Havana— or whether it was O'Brien, who was dead since ds. 
writing. 

All the while the barrister was droning on. I did not 
because I had heard ail that before — in the room of the Judge of 
the First Instance at Havana. Suddenly appearing b«htnd de 
backs of the row of gentlefolk on the bench was the paJe, dim 
face of my father. I wondered which of his great friends hid 
got him his seat. He was nodding to me and smiling faintly. 
nodded, too, and smiled back. I was going to show them tJut 
was not cowed. The voice of the barrister said: 

"M'luds and gentlemen of tlic jury, that iinislies the Spwii 
evidence, which was taken on commission on the bland of 
We shall produce the officer of H. M. S. Elephant, to wbom hr 
was surrendered by the Spanish authorities at Havana, 
proving the prisoner to be the pirate Nikola, and no other. 
come, now, to the specific instance, m'luds and gentlemen, 
instance as vile . . ." 

It was some little time before I had grasped how absolutely the 
Spanish evidence damned me. It was as if, once 1 fell into tlj^y 
hands of the English officer on Havana quays, the identity ^H 
Nikola could by no manner of means be shaken from round tS^' 
neck. The barrister came to the facts. 

A Kingston ship had been boarded . . . and there was the 
story over again. I seemed to see the Kio Medio schooner 
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totvardt whrre I and old Cowpcr and old Lumsdrn looked ba 
from the poop to sec her cnmc alongside; the stringi of brown 
pirates pour in empty-handed, and out l.idrn. Only in the ca»e 
of the f'ifioria there were added the ferocities of " the prisoner 
at the bar, m'luds and gentlemen of the jury, a fiend in human 
shape, as we shall prove witli the aid of the must respectable wit- 
nesses. • - • 

The man in the wig sat down, and, before I understood what 
was happening, a fat, rosy man — the Attornej'-GcneraJ — whose 
cheerful gilts gave him a groiesi]ur resemblance tu a sucking pig, 
was calling " Edward Sadler," and the name blared like sudden 
fire leaping up all over the court. The Attorney-General wagged 
his gown into a kind of bunch behind his hips, and a man, young, 
fair, with a reddish beard and a »hiny suit of clothes, sprang into 
a little box facing the jury. He bowed nervously in several direc- 
tions, and laughed gently ; then he looked at me and scowled. The 
Attornej'-General cleared his throat pleasantly . . . 

" Mr. Edward Sadler, you were, on May 25th, chief mate of 
the good ship Victoria. . . ." 

The fair man with the beard tnld his story, the old story of the 
ship with its cargo of coffee and dye-wood; its good paatage past 
the Gran Caymanos; the becalming o9 the Cuban shore in lati- 
tude so and so, and the boarding of a block schooner, calling itself 
a Mexican privateer. I could see all that. 

" I'he prisoner at the bar came alongside in a boat, with seven- 
teen Spaniards," he said, in a clear, exprtssionlcis voice, looking 
me (mU in the face. 

I called out to the old judge, " My Lord ... I protest This 
is perjury. I was nut the man. It was NidioU, a Nova Sco* 
tian." 

Mr. Baron Garrow roared, "Silence," his facr niBuscd with 
blood. 

Old Lord Stowell quavered, " You muat ropect tbe proced- 
ure. . . ." 

" Am 1 10 hear my life sworn away without a word ? " I 

He drew himself frostily into his robct. " God forbid," he 
said ; " but at the proper time you can croaa-cxaniiae, if you think 
fit." 
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The Attorney-Genera] smiled at the jurj'-box ^ii.; .iuair^ 
himself to Sadler, with an air of patience vciy much tried : 

'* Vou swear the prisoner is the man ? " 

The fair man turned his sharp blue eyes upon me. I 
" For God's sake, don't perjure yourself. You arc a 
man," 

" No, I won't swear," he said slowly. " I think hr wat. 
had his face blacked then, of course. When I had sight of 
at the Thames Court I thought he was; and seeing th« SpraiA 
evidence, I don't see wherc's the room. . . ." 

" The Spanish evidence is part of the plot," I said. 

The Attorney -General snickered. "Go on, Mr. Sadlrr," kr 
said. " Let's have the rest of the plot unfolded." 

A juryman laughed suddenly, and resumed an abaslied suddn 
sQence. Sadler went on to tell the old story. ... I saw it ill 
as he spoke; only gaunt, shiny-faced, yellow Nicliols was dirc^ 
ing and hitching his trousers in place of my Tomas, with his san- 
guine oaths and jerked gestures. And there was Nichols* wanhm, 
aimless ferocity. 

"He had two pistols, which he fired twice each, while we wri 
hoisting the studding-sails by his order, to keep up with I 
schooner. He fired twice into the crew. One of the men 
died afterwards. , . ." 

Later, another vessel, an American, had appeared in the offinc 
and the pirates had gone in chase of her. He finished, and Lord 
Stowell moved one of his ancient hands. It was as if a gray lizard 
had moved on his desk, a little toward mc. 

" Now, prisoner," he said. 

I drew a deep breath. I thought for a minute that, after all, 
there was a little of fair play in the game — that I had n decent, 
fair, blue-eyed man in front of me. He looked hard at roe; 1 
hard at him ; it was as if he were going to wrestle for a I>elt. The 
young girl on the bench bad her lips parted and leant forward, 
her head a little on one side. 

I said, " You won't swear I wa^ the man . . . Nikob 
Escoccs?" 

He looked meditatively into my eyes; It was a dud 
lis. 
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" I won't *wear," he said. " You had your face blacked, and 
didn't wear a beard." 

A soft growth of hair had come out over my checks whil»t I 
lay in prison. I rubbed my hand against it, and tliought that he 
had drawn lirvi blood. 

" Vou rouit not say ' you,' " I said. " I swear I wa» not the 
man. Did he talk like me? " 

" C4ui't say that he did," Sadler answered, moving from 
fiKit to the uther. 

" Had he got eyes like me, or a nove. or a mouth? " 

*' Can't say," he answered again. " His face was blacked." 

" Didn't he talk Blue Nose — in the Nova Scoiian way?" 

" Well, he did," Sadler assented slowly. " But anyone could 
for a disguise. It'* as easy as . . ." 

Beside me, the turnkey whispered suddenly, " Pull him up; stop 
his mouth." 

I (aid, " Wasn't he an older man ? Didn't he Ifxik between 
forty »nd fifty?" 

" What do yoN look like? " the chief mate asked. 

" I'm twenty-four," I answered ; " I caii prove it." 

*' Well, you look forty and older," he answered negligently. 
" So did he." 

His cool, disinterested manner overwhelmed me like the blim- 
of Ml immrnMr wave; it proved so absolutely that 1 had parted with 
all semblance u( youth. It was something added to the inunmse 
waste of waters between myself and Seraphlna; an immense waste 
of years. I did not a.%lc much i>f the next witness; Sadler had 
made me afraid. Sepiinuis Hcarn. the inastter of the i'icioria. 
was a man with eyes as blue and as cold as bits of round blue 
pebble; a little leoat't beard, iron-eray; apple-t-iUored cheeks, and 
small gold earrings in his ears. He hnd an extraordinarily mourn- 
ful vuicr, and a retrospective mrLimliuly of manner. He was 
just such another master of a trader as Captain LunuMlen had 
been; and it was the same story over again, with little different 
touches, the hard blue eyxs gazing far over the top of my head ; the 
gnarled hands moving rtstteasly on the rim of his hat. 

" Afterwards tlie prisoner ordered the steward to give us a dritdt 
of brandy. A glaw was uficred rae, but I refuted to drink it, and 
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he said, ' Who is it that refuses to drink a glass of brandy?' Kt 
asked me what count n-man I was, and if I was an American." 

There were two others from tlie unfortunate FiV/orui— • 
Thomas Davis, boatswain, who had had one of Nikola's 
balls in his hip ; and a sort of steward — I have forgotten ha 
— who had a scar of a cutlass wound on his forehead. 

It was horrible enough ; but what distressed me more 
I could not sec what sort of impression I was making. Oncx dr 
judge who was generally asleep woke up and began to scratch 
furiously with his quill; once three of the assessors — the men m 
short wigs — began an animated conversation ; one man with i 
thin, dark face laughed noiselessly, showing teeth like a whitr 
waterfall. A man in the body of the court on my left hti aa 
enormous swelling, blood-red, and looking as if a toudi miflt 
burst it, under his chin; at one time he winked his e>-es furiously 
for a long time on end. It seemed to me that something in 6tt 
evidence must be aflfecting all these people. The turttkcy best^ 
inc said to his mate, " Twig old Justice Best making notes in Iw 
stud-calendar," and suddenly the conviction forced itself upon 
IDC that the whole thing, the long weary trial, the evidence, the 
parade of fairness, was being gone through in a spirit of mockery^j 
as a mere formality; that the judges and the assessors, and the raaa 
with the goiter took no interest whatever in my case. It was a 
foregone conclusion. 

A tiny, fair man, with pale hair oiled and rather long for thme 
' days, and with green and red signet rings on fingers that he wsi 
forever running through that hair, came mincingly into the wrt- 
ness-bo.v. He held (or a long time what seemed to be an amiabfe 
conversation with Sir Robert Gilford, a tali, poricntous-look 
man, who had black beetling brows, like tufts of black hof5ei»ii 
sticking in the crannies of a clifi The conversation went 
this: 

" You are the Hon. Thomas Oldham ? " 

" Yes, yes." 

"You know Kingston, Jamaica, very well?" 

" I was there four years — two as the secretary to the cabinet of 
his Grace the Duke of Manchester, two as civil secretmrf to the 
admiral on the station." ■ 
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"You Mw the prisoner?" 

" Yes, three times." 

1 drew an i'mnien»e brcail) ; [ thought ftir a motncnt tliat they 
had dclivercii tl)eni»elvcs into my hands. Tlie thing rousi prove 
of itself that I had been in Jamaica, not in Rio Medio, throu)^ 
thuve twu years. My heart began to thump [ike a great solemn 
drum, like Paul's bell when the king died — solemn, insistent, 
dominating evcr)'thing. The little man wa* Kiving an anrouni of 
the " bawuiiiuible " state of contusion into which the island's 
trade was thrown by the misdeeds of a pirate called Nikola el 
Demonio. 

" 1 assure you, my luds," he squeaked, turning suddenly to the 
judges, " the island was wrought up into a pitch of . . . ih 
. . . almost disloyalty. I'he . . . alt . . . planters were clamor- 
ing for ... ail .. . separation. And, to be sure, I trust you'll 
hang the [irisoner, for if you don't . . ." 

Lord Sluweil iiliivered. and said suddenly with hasten " Mr. 
Oldham, addresiS yourself to Sir Kobcri." 

I was almost happy ; the cloven hoof had peeped so damntngly 
out. Tlie little man bowed briskly to the old judee, asked fur 
a chair, sat himself down, and arranged his coat-tails. 

" As I was saying," he prattled on, " the trouble and the worry 
that this man caused to His Grace, myself, and Admiral Rowley 
were inconceivable, ^'ou have no idea, you . . . ah . . . can't 
conceive. And no wonder, fur, as it turned out, the island wss 
simply honeycombed by his spies and agents. \'au have iw idea; 
people who seemed most respeaabte, people we ourselves hail 
dealinp with . . ." 

Ke rattled on at immense length, the barrister taking huge 
pindics of yellow snuff, and smiling genially with the air of a 
horse-trainer watching a |>ony fp> faultlessy through difficult 
tricks. Every now and then he flicked his whip. 

" Mr. Oldham, you saw the prisoner three times. If it docs 
not overtax your mentory pray tell us." And the little creature 
pranced off in a new direction. 

"Tax my memory! Gad, I like that. You renieniber a mm 
who baa had your blood as near as could br. don't you i " 

I had been looking at tiim eagerly, but my intcrat faded awoL 



<M near as possiDic 
and a Mr. Topnambo, ; 
. . . inhabitant of the isi 

I had it then. It wa 
rolled down the steps wi 
Spanish Town road. 

" He was lying in wait 
stabbed on the upper lip. 
invalided . . . cannot t 
dering." 

He had seen me then, an 
afterwards proved to be a i 
He was hung since ") had 
after the hanging of the 
Ramon's store at the mome 
ever there was one," the iif 
the back room, where Don 
sat waiting. The men who 
never seen me leave again, a 
covered leading down to th( 

" This, apparently, was t 
arrive and quit the island 
chief, and the bcetlc-browe 
not so stuoiM •»•••■ "•••-* ' 
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"Thank God. my mm's come at lastl" 

The faces of the Attorney-General, the King's Advocate, Sir 
Robrn Giffofd, Mr. Lavtes, Mr. Jervis, of all the seven counsel 
that were arrayed to crush me, lengthened into simultaneous grins, 
var>'ing at the jur>- box. But I didn't car«; I grinned, toa I 
was going to show them. 1 

It was as if I flew at the throat of tliat little man. It secmedl 

me that I must be able to crush a creature whose malice was M 
ious and as nugatory as the green and red rings that be esn 
(lihiietl in his hair every few minutes. He wanted to show the 
jury that he had rings; that he was a mincing swell ; that I hadn't 
and that I was a bloody pirate. I said: 

" Vou know that during the whole two years Nichols was at 
Rio I was an improver at Horton Pen with the Mocdonalds, the 
agents of my brother-in-law. Sir Ralph Ruoksby. Vou must 
know these things. You were one of the Duke of Manchester's 
^pies." 

We used to call the Duke's privy council tliat. 

" 1 certainly know nothing of the sort," he said, folding \utn 
hand.i along tlie edge of tlie witneis*bux, as if he had just thouf^fl 
of exhibiting his rings in that manner. He was abominably cooLi 

said: 1 

" Yuu must have lieard of me. The Topnambos knnM 
me." I 

" The Topnambos used to talk of a blackguard with a tuatK 
like Kemp who kept himself mighty out of the way in the 

•ale." J 

" Ytixi knew I was on the island," I pinned him down. 1 

" Vuu used to come to the island," he corrected. " I've juaQ 
explained how. But you were not there much, or we should havn 
been able to lay hands on yuu. VVc wanted to. llierr was d 
warrant out after you tried to murder us. But you had been 
smugjEled away by Ramon." 

I tried again: 
_ "\'ou have heard of my brother-in-law. Sir Ralph Rooktby?" 
■ I wanted to show (hat, if I ludn't rings, I had rclatioos. 

" Nevah heard of the man in my life." h« said. J 

" He w» the largest land proprietor on the tsUnd," I caid. I 
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fart>- of the largest. MisdrJ 
He yx»-ned. 

^ isIjimL You knew Horta 

Mrs- Mac came to my mind — the ii» 

fce said — " of thctn. The unck 
plaatiag Scotchman. Hontm 
Movemmt. VVe could ban 
1^ Tbe nephrM- was the «viiier of an 
Be oriaonuteJ all the decent, lojal 
ifear of yvn pirates, too. We amsttd 
jour rebn'ons with him." 
Ltt us hear" — the Attorney- 
■" trtat jwj know of myself." 
* «i fML.** hr aufied, " if it's a pteasuah, wn 
b. Y«« eaaae to the cdond in a m>^teriotis wtf, 
«e>c tm eari*i son, and tried to get into the very 
«i...all... people like my friends, the Top- 
t have jrou. and aiter that you kept 
ever saw you but once or t^\-ke. aid 
«-ith that hunspb.tckcd scoundrd 
. Y*«a, in fact, wertn't on tl>e island at all, except 
«» Iff far riK pirates. You used to have looc 
tlttt sooiindrri Ranxm, who kept you posted 
ike siapvaa^ As for tbe blackmailer with the humpback. 
Dmtid \lteimmU. yon kept him. jrou . . . oli . . . subsidized 
kit Qdqr priat to faoMnt mutiny and murder among the black 
idkm's^ and preadi le p aiati oii. You wanted to tie our hands, and 
pRTcnt our . . . ah . > . prosecuting the preventive measutci 
afuast you. When you found that it nas no good you tried to 
munler the admiral and m)-self, and that very excellent man 
TopoaoilxK coating from a ball. After that you were seen ea- 
eoura^ing seven of your . . . ah . . . pirate fellows whom we 
were hanging, and you drove off in haste with your agent, Ramon, 
before we could lay hands on you, and vanished from the 
nIamL" 
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I didn't ios« my grip; 1 went at htm ai;.ain, blindly, as if 1 wrrr 
Ixucing with my «ycs iull of blood, but my teeth set ti^t. I 
said: 

" You used to buy things yourself of old Ramon ; bought them 
for the admiral to load his frigates M-ith; tliinp he sold at fCe>- 
West." 

"That was one of the lies your scoundrel David Macdonald 
circulated against us." 

" Vou bought things . . . even whilst you were having his 
atore watched." 

" Upon aty soul! " he said. 

" You used to buy things. . . ." I pinned him. He looked 
suddenly at the King'* Advocate, thrn dropprd bis eyes, 

" Ncvah bouRht a tliinK in my life," he said. 

I knew the man had ; Ramon had told me of his buying for the 
admiral mcirc ih.xn thft-r Inindral barrels of ilamnK<'d LitfftT for 
tliirty pounds. 1 wa.^ in a mud temper. I smashed my hand upon 
the f.pi\tn, of the rail in frunt uf mc, and although I saw hands 
move impulsively towards me all over the court. I did not know 
that my arm was imp:dcd and tite hlnud rimrting down. 

" Perjurer," I shouted, " R.-unun Ijimscll told me." J 

" Ah, you were mij^tty thick with Ramon . . ." he said. " 

I let him stand down. I was done. Someone below said 
harshly, *' TJtai closes our case, n/Iuds," and the court rustled all 
over. Old Lord Stowrll in front of me xhivered a little, looked 
at the winduw, and then said : 

" Prisoner at the bar, our procedure has it that if you wish to 
say anything, you may now addrrw the jury. Afterwards, if you 
had a counsel, he could call and examine your witneaica, if you 
have any." 

It was growing very dark in the court. 1 began tn tcU my 
story; it was so plain, so evident, it shimmered tiierc before me 
.... and yet I knew it was so useless. 

I remembered that in my cell 1 had reasoned out that I must 
be vcr>- constrained : very lucid about the opening. " On such 
and sudi a day I landed at Kingston, to become an imprmer on 
the estate of my brother-in-law. He is Sir Ralph Rook^ of 
HotCon Priory in Kent." 1 Jul keep coul; I wat ludd; 1 spoke 
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the ixx of the young girl 

k SB vdL Her rya were fixed, iaK> 

I aitA B» more it, and fnunii tiiax it wa 

H wUch I had jamxaed it. I mnvrd it 

tf ids a Bttlc poia. as if from a pin-prid; 

■ (B the floor, pat, pat. Latti <m, 

jade^'s dc^ and the OMjrt io«U 

Aaiaws everywhere; and the iSS» 

•f Lani Si— cB baked grimmer, less kind, maa 

a rajr of sympathy to. Da«a 

oi the peP M C uti oH leaned bat^ with thor 

the air of men resting in an interval ef 

tree. The barristers who urre merely li>- 

■Be. I heard one say, "The 

i npk** I was telling the story ai 

hie, that was all I oidki do. 

*A» far Rmwom. ham csvid I know be was in the pay of t)» 
■ if he wcrcL I swear I did not know. Ever>ane oo 
the idaBd had ^^■ly with hini. the admiral hinisell. That is oM 
alvoBj. Ob of hooor, the admiral did have dealing^. Some of 
500 have had '*"*''t with forgers^ but that does not make jnai 
fargets." 

I wanned to it; I found words. I was telling the story foi 
that yoong girL Suddenly I saw the white face of my father peep 
at me between the bead of an old man with an enormous nne, 
and a stout lady in a brown cloak that had a number of little 
watdmscn's capes. He smiled suddenly, and nodded again Mai 
again, <^cocd his eyes, shut them; furtively waved a hand. It 
distracted me, threw me of! my balance, my coolness was goat. 
It was as if something had snapped. After that I remember %'err 
little; I think I may have quoted the " Prisoner of Chillon," b<^ 1 
cause he put it into my head. ■ 

1 seemed to be back again in Cuba. Down below me ttie bar- 
risters were talking. The King's Advocate pulled out a puce- 
colored bandanna, and waved it abroad preparatorily to bluwini 
his nose. A cloud of the perfume of a West Indian bean went u| 
from it, sweet and warm. I had smelt it last at Rio, the ser 
was so strong that I could not tell where I was. The c 
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made a yellow clow on the jud^r's desk; but it scctncd to be the 
btoy.e of light in the cell where Nichols snd the Cuhun had fenced. 
1 thou);ht I v/ai back in Cuba aF;ain. The people in the court 
<tiu|»peared in the deeprninK shadows. At times I could not 
speak. Then I would bepn a^ntin. 

It there were to be any possibility of sivjng my life, I had to 
teil what I had been through — and to tell it vividly — I had to 
narrate the stor>' of my life; and my whole life came into my 
mind. It was Seraphina who was the essence of my life; who 
spoke with the voice of all Cuba, of all Spain, of all Romanc 
1 begw) to talk about old Don Uahhasiar Riegn. I began to talk'' 
about Manuel-del-Popolo, of his red shirt, his black eyes, his 
mandolin; 1 »aw acain the licht of his firrs flicker on the other 
side of the ravine in front of the cave. 

And 1 rammed all that into my story, die story t was telling 
to that young girl. I knew very well that I was carrying 
audience with me; I knew how to do it, 1 hail it in the bic 
The old pale, faded, narrow-lidded father who was blinking and 
nodding at roe, had been one of the best raconteurs that ever was. 
I knew how. In the black shadows of the wall of the court I 
could feel the eyes upon me; i could see the parted lips of the 
young girl as she lestnnl further toward* me. t knew it bcciusr, 
when one of the barristers below raised his voice, someone hissed 
" S— *Ji " from the shadows. And suddenly it came into 
head, ihut even if I did save my life by talking olwut thev thing 
it would be absolutely useless. 1 could never go back again; nevt 
be the lioy again ; never hear the true voice of the Ever Fait 
Islaiul. What did it matter even if I escaped; even if 1 could go 
back? The sea would be there, the sky, the silent dim hills, the 
littlexs surge; but / should never be there, 1 sitould be altered 
for good and all. 1 shoulii never see the breathless dawn in the 
pondwater of Havana harbor, never be there with Serapliiiu do 
bnide me in the tittle dmghrr. All tluit remitined w» to 
this fight through, and then have done wit- I rrnicmb 

the intense bitterness of that feeling and t: . ..:y of it all; 
the one " I " that felt like (hat, of the other that wax raving in 
front of a lot of open-eyed idioi^ ' "Iges, and a young 

girl. .And. in a queer way, the :i i<r one " I " floated 



grime of blood that the c 

" What sort of a pren 
right? Is this how you 
me? What do I care i 
Let them get their scaffo 
put out of my miser>'. G 
another. Look at my hai 
if I care any more." I he 
light shone upon them. 

Out of the black shade 
I saw my young girl put I 
very slowly, from her ch 
staggering in different dii 
I forgot in my concern fo. 
my sleeve and said: 

" I say, that aint true, is 
not to want it to have been 
immense pride of my achiev 

A minute after, I under 
fool e\-en in my then half r 
place came back upon me 
King's Advocate was whi 
motioned with his hand, fi 
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I HAD sliot my bolt and I was goinc to die; I could sec it in 
the way the KIok's Advcicatc tussed hi» head baclc, fluttered 
his bands, ItxAed at the jury-box, and began tn play with 
the seals on his fob. The court had resumed its »tiilncsii. A mail 
in some sort oi livery paxxed » square pa;>cr to the Lord Mayor^ 
the L«»rd Mayor paiicd it to Lord Stowcll, who opened it with 
jcrkinc motion of an ancient fashion that impressed me immensely. 
It \vn!t as if I, tlierc at the end u! my life, were looking at a maaj 
opening a letter of the reign of Queen Anne. The shadows 
his ancient, wrinkled face ch.-mged as he read, raising his rye 
brows and puckering his mouth. He handed the unfolded paper'' 
to Mr. Baron Gatrow, then with one wrinkled finger heck- 

ird the Attorney-General to him. The third Judge was still 

;eep. 
What the devil's this?" the turnkey beside me said to his 
compantofl. 

I was in a gpod deal of pain, and felt sickly that every pulse of 
my heart throbbed in my mangled hand. The other spat stni| 
in front of him. 

" Damme if I know," he said. " This cuncd business ou|{ht to 
have been over and done with an hour afofle. I (old Jinks to 
have my rarebit and noggin down bv the gate-bouse fire at half- 
past five, and it's six now." 

They began an tntemiinable argument under their breathv 

" It's that wager of Lord March's . . . run a mile, tvalk a 
mile, eat five pounds of mutton, drink five pints of claret. No, 
it aint. . . . Medmcnham coadi aint in yet . . . roods too , 
heavy. ... It is. What else would stop the Conn at this 
of night? It isn't, or Justice Best *<I be awake and hedging 
bett." 

In a diary way I no(e<I the Attomry-Gcneral making his waj 
carefully back between the bendieii to his knot of barristere, an4 
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One loud one barked, 
Marsupenstein. . . ." 

A lot began calling all 

Mr. Attorney. You cc 

position of extra lege com 

The candles seemed to 

a high wind. 

Someone called, " Clerk 
shall find there. . . , ^ 
Roe. , . . Wasn't it H 
I tried the case myself. 
I wanted to call out to 
their dry throats any mon 
But I could not think of 
sleep at all last night," I i 
The sleeping judge wol 
Heaven's name don't we ge 
call the second name on tl 
bassador when you have se 
to hear him. . . ." 

Lord Stowell said sudder 
men have volunteered statei 
they can be called?" 
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de-Dios. Someone >rt'n»c(l tn be citllinK, " Prisonfr at ihc bar 
.... Pri$of)cr at the bar. . . ." It was as if the candles had 
been lit in front of the Madonna with the pink child, only flie 
bad a gilt ancltor instead uf the spiky gilt glory above her head. 
Saraebody was saying, " I ictio there. . . . Hold up! . . , Here, 
bring a chair, . . ." and there were arms around me. After\^af d» 
I sat down. A very old judge's voice said ^iniething rather kindly, 
I thouglit. I knew it was the very old judge, because he was 
called the star of Cuban law. Someone would be bending ovcr^ 
tne soon, with' a lanthorn, and I should be wiping the flour ouf 
of my eyes and blinking at the red velvet and gilding of the cabin 
ceiling. In a minute Carlm and Castro would come. . . or was 
it O'Bn'cn who would come? No, O'Brien was dead; stabbed, 
with a knife in his neck; the htood was still Sticky between my 
first and second fingers. [ could feel it. I ought to have been 
allowed to wash my hands before I was tried : or was it before I 
spoke to the admiral ? One would not speak to a man with hands 
like that. 

A loud, high-pitched voice called from up in the air, " I 
give any of you gentlemen of the robe down there fifty pounds 
conduct the remainder of the case for him. I am the prisoner's 
father." 

My father's voice broke the spell. I was in the court: the 
candles were still burning; all the faces, lit up or in the shadow, 
were bunched togctiier in little groups; hands waved. The bar- 
rister whose face was tike the devil's under his wig held in his 
hands the p.iprr that hud brrn h.mded to Lord Stowell; my father^ 
was talking to him irotn (he benth. The barrister, tall, his 
old and ragged, silhouetted against the light, glanced down the 
paper, fluttered it in his hand, nodded to my father, and 
grotesque, nasal drawl: 

*' M'lud^, I will conduct the cav for the prisoner, if 
lordships will bear with me a little. He obviously can't call 
own witnesMTs. \l he has been treated as he says, it has been 
of the roost abominable . . ." 

Old Lord Stowell said. " Ch't, di't, Mr. Walker; yoii 
you must not make a speech for the prisoner. Call foiu wit 
It is all iltat is needeiL" 



v^uDan coast. ... T 
them. . . . Aftcnvarc 
boats. . . ." He was 
fastening another stone 
" This gentleman came 
He saved all our lives." 

His bullet-head, the 
draw me out of a deliri 

" Williams, for Goc 
Did she come with you 
head, and the ushers i 
called out again. 

Williams was smiling 
put his finger to his mo 
noted the shake of the 
Havana people must ha^ 
The roaring noise made 
sea, with the smugglers, 
silence that fell upon th 
Then someone began to 
that seemed a memor}- of 

" I, the ambassador o 
my honor and on my oa 



PART FIFTH 417 

A long time after a harsh voice said : 

" Your Excrllcncy, wr retire, of course, from the prosecution." 

A different one directed: 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you will return a verdict of ' Not 
Guilty ' . . ." 

Do%vn below ihe>' were cheering uproariously because my !ife 
uas saved. But it was 1 that had to face my saved life. 1 sat 
there, nry head bowed into my hands. TIic old judge wa 
speaking to me in a tone of lofty compassion. 

" Y'cm have suffered much, as it scans, but suffering is the lot 
of us men. Rejoice now that your character is cleared; that her 
in this public place you have received the verdict of your countrir-' 
men that rcMorcs yuu to the liberties of our country and the 
affection of your kindred. I rejoice with you who am a very oli 
man, at the end of my life. . . ." 

It was ratiier tremendous, his deep voice, his weighted words. 
Suffering is the lot of us menl . . . The formidable legal array,j 
the great powers of a nation, had stood up to teach me that, and 
they had taught me that — suffering is the lot of us men I 

It takes long cnouj^ to realize that someone is dead at a 
distance. I hail done that. Bui how long, how long it needs 
know that the life of your heart has come back from the 
For years afterwards I could not bear to have her out of my si| 

Of our first tticetini: in Ixindon all I remember ts a 
lessness that was like the awed hesitation of mir overtried soul 
before the greatness of a change from the verge of des{>air 1u the 
opening of a suprenie joy. The whole world, the whole of life, 
with her return, had changed all around me; it enveloped me, it 
enfolded me so lightly as nor to be felt, m> suddenly as not to be 
believed in, so completely that that \s hole meeting was an embr.Kr. 
so snfily that at tost it lapsed into a sense of rest that was like tltc 
fait of a beneficent and welconte death. 

For suffering is the lot of man, but not inevitable fulun or 
worthless despair which is witliout end — suffering, the mark of 
manhoad, whidi bears within its pain a hope of felicity like a 
jewel set in iron. . . . 

Her first words wert: 



a life that, after such 
so tnuiquilly there in 
have passed through » 
hours and joyful, all 1 
heap of dust that is lift 
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TbU book abould bo rotumod to 
tha tabr«ry on or bafors the Uat ilBto 
•tampod b«low. 

A Oao of flro oonts ■ day ia iiionrrod 
by rctAUiing it beyond the epooillod 
tltoa. 

Pleaeo rBtum p rttmntlj... 
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